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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


Y | NHERE are now before the public many Commentaries, 
written by British and American divines, of a popular 
or homiletical character. Zhe Cambridge Bible for 

Schools, the Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students, 

The Speaker s Commentary, The Popular Commentary (Schaff), 

The Expositor’s Bible, and other similar series, have their 

special place and importance. But they do not enter into the 

field of Critical Biblical scholarship occupied by such series of 

Commentaries as the Kursgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch sum 

A. T.; De Wette's Kursgefasstes exegetisches Handbuch sum 

N. T:; Meyer’s Kritisch-exegetischer Kommentar; Keil and 

Delitzsch’s Biblischer Commentar über das A. 7.; Lange's 

Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk ; Nowack's Handkommentar 

sum A. 7. ; Holtzmann’s Handkommentar sum N. T. Several 

of these have been translated, edited, and in some cases enlarged 
and adapted, for the English-speaking public; others are in 
process of translation. But no corresponding series by British 
or American divines has hitherto been produced. The way has 
been prepared by special Commentaries by Cheyne, Ellicott, 

Kalisch, Lightfoot, Perowne, Westcott, and others; and the 

time has come, in the judgment of the projectors of this enter- 

prise, when it is practicable to combine British and American 
scholars in the production of a critical, comprehensive 

Commentary that will be abreast of modern biblical scholarship, 

and in a measure lead its van. 
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Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York, and Messrs. 
T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh, propose to publish such a series 
of Commentaries on the Old and New Testaments, under the 
editorship of Prof. C. A. BRIGGS, D.D., D.Litt., in America, and 
of Prof. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., D.Litt., for the Old Testament, and 
the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., for the New Testament, in 
Great Britain. 

The Commentaries will be international and inter-confessional, 
and will be free from polemical and ecclesiastical bias. They 
will be based upon a thorough critical study of the original texts 
of the Bible, and upon critical methods of interpretation. They 
are designed chiefly for students and clergymen, and will be 
written in a compact style. Each book will be preceded by an 
Introduction, stating the results of criticism upon it, and discuss- 
ing impartially the questions still remaining open. The details 
of criticism will appear in their proper place in the body of the 
Commentary. Each section of the Text will be introduced 
with a paraphrase, or summary of contents. Technical details 
of textual and philological criticism will, as a rule, be kept 
distinct from matter of a more general character; and in the 
Old Testament the exegetical notes will be arranged, as far as 
possible, so as to be serviceable to students not acquainted with 
Hebrew. The History of Interpretation of the Books will be 
dealt with, when necessary, in the Introductions, with critical 
notices of the most important literature of the subject. Historical 
and Archaeological questions, as well as questions of Biblical 
Theology, are included in the plan of the Commentaries, but 
not Practical or Homiletical Exegesis. ‘The Volumes will con- 
stitute a uniform series. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF VOLUMES AND AUTHORS 


THE OLD TESTAMENT 


GENESIS. The Rev. JoHN SKINNER, D.D., Principal and Professor of 
Old Testament Language and Literature, College of Presbyterian Church 
of England, Cambridge, England. [Now Ready. 


EXODUS. The Rev. A. R. S. Kennepy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
University of Edinburgh. 


LEVITICUS. J. F. STENNING, M.A., Fellow of Wadham College, Oxford. 


NUMBERS. The Rev. G. BUCHANAN Gray, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Mansfield College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


DEUTERONOMY. The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Oxford. [Now Ready, 


JOSHUA. The Rev. GEORGE ADAM SurTE, D.D., LL.D., Principal of the 
University of Aberdeen. 


JUDGES. The Rev. Grorce Moore, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Theol- 


ogy, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, [Now Ready. 
. SAMUEL. The Rev. H. P. Surrg, D.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Literature and History of Religion, Meadville, Pa, [Now Ready. 


KINGS. The Rev. Francis Brown, D.D., D.Litt, LL.D., President 
and Professor of Hebrew and Cognate Languages, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. 


CHRONICLES. The Rev. Epwarp L. Curtis, D.D., Professor of 
Hebrew, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. [Now Ready. 


EZRA AND NEHEMIAH. The Rev. L. W. BATTEN, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
— ict Old Testament Literature, General Theological Seminary, New 
ork City. 


PSALMS. The Rev. CHAs. A. Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., Graduate Tro: 
fessor of Theological Encyclopedia and Symbolics, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. [2 vols. Now Ready 


PROVERBS. The Rev. C. H. Toy, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [Now Ready. 


JOB. The Rev. S. R. Driver, D.D., D.Litt., Regius Professor of He- 
brew, Oxford. ; n 
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ISAIAH. Chaps. I-XXVII. The Rev. G. BucHANAN Gray, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew, Mansfield College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


ISAIAH. Chaps. XXVIII-XXXIX. The Rev. G. BucHANAN Gray, D.D. 
Chaps. LX-LXVI. The Rev. A. S. PEAKE, M.A., D.D., Dean of the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the Victoria University and Professor of Biblical Exegesis 
in the University of Manchester, England. 


JEREMIAH. The Rev. A. F. KizkprATRICE, D.D., Dean of Ely, sometime 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Cambridge, England. 


EZEKIEL. The Rev. G. A. Cooxx, M.A., Oriel Professor of the Interpre- 

tation of Holy Scripture, University of Oxford, and the Rev. CHARLES F. 

POEM D.Litt, Fellow and Lecturer in Hebrew, St. John's College, 
ord. 


DANIEL. The Rev. JOHN P, Peters, Ph.D., D.D., sometime Professor 
of Hebrew, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia, now Rector of St. Michael's 
Church, New York City. 


AMOS AND HOSEA. W. R. Harper, Ph.D., LL.D., sometime President 
of the University of Chicago, Illinois. [Now Ready. 


MICAH, ZEPHANIAH, NAHUM, HABAKKUK, OBADIAH AND JOEL. 
Prof. Jonn M. P. Smita, University of Chicago; W. Haves Warp, D.D., 
LL.D., Editor of The Independent, New York; Prof. Jurrius A. BEWER, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. [Now Ready. 


HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, MALACHI AND JONAH. Prof. H. G. MITCHELL, 
D.D.; Prof. Joan M. P. Surra, Ph.D., and Prof. J. A. BEWER, Ph.D. 


lNow Ready. 
ESTHER. The Rev. L. B. Paton, Ph.D., Professor of Hebrew, Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. [Now Ready 


ECCLESIASTES. Prof. GEORGE A. BARTON, Ph.D., Professor of Bibli- 
cal Literature, Bryn Mawr College, Pa. [Now Ready 


RUTH, SONG OF SONGS AND LAMENTATIONS. Rev. CHARLESA. 
Briccs, D.D., D.Litt., Graduate Professor of Theological Encyclopedia 
and Symbolics, Union Theological Seminary, New York. 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


ST. MATTHEW. The Rev. WILLOUGHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer in Theology and Hebrew, Exeter College, Oxford. [Now Ready. 


ST. MARK. Rev. E. P. Gouin, D.D., sometime Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature, P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. [Mow Ready. 


ST. LUKE. The Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., sometime Master of 
University College, Durham, [Mow Ready. 
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ST. JOHN. The Right Rev. Jonn Henry BrnNAzD, D.D., Bishop of 
Ossory, Ireland. 


HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS. The Rev. WnIIAu Sanpay, D.D., 
LL.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divirity, Oxford, and the Rev. Wir- 
LoucHBY C. ALLEN, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer in Divinity and Hebrew, 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


ACTS. The Rev. C. H. Turner, D.D., Fellow of Miga m College, 
Oxford, and the Rev. H. N. Bats, M.A., ining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of London. 


ROMANS. The Rev. WiLLIAM Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., Lady MO 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and the A 
A. C. Heaptam, M.A., D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 

[Now Ready. 
I. CORINTHIANS. The Right Rev. Arcu Rosertson, D.D., LL.D. 
Lord Bishop of Exeter, and Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D., late Master o 
University College, Durham. [Now Ready. 


11. CORINTHIANS. The Rev. Dawson Warrer, D.D., Theological Tutor 
in the University of Durham. 


GALATIANS. The Rev. Ernest D. Burton, D.D., Professor of New 
Testament Literature, University of Chicago. 


EPHESIANS AND COLOSSIANS. The Rev. T. K. Assorr, B.D., 
D.Litt., sometime Professor of Biblical Greek, Trinity College, Dublin, 
now Librarian of the same. [Now Ready. 


PHILIPPIANS AND PHILEMON. The Rev. Marvin R. VINCENT, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York City. [Now Ready. 


THESSALONIANS. The Rev. James E. Frame, M.A., Professor of 
Biblical Theology, Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

[Now Ready. 
THE PASTORAL EPIBTLES. The Rev. WALTER Locx, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College and Professor of Exegesis, Oxford. 


HEBREWS. The Rev. James Morratt, D.D., Minister United Free 
Church, Broughty Ferry, Scotland. 


ST. JAMES. The Rev. JAMES H. RoPzs, D.D., Bussey Professor of New 
Testament Criticism in Harvard University. 


PETER AND JUDE. The Rev. CHARLES Brce, D.D., sometime Regius 
Professor of Ecclesiastical History and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 


[Mow Ready. 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. The Rev. E. A. BROOKZE, B.D., Fellow 
and Divinity Lecturer in King's College, Cambridge. [Now Ready. 


REVELATION. The Rev. RoBERT H. CHARLES, M.A., D.D., sometime 
Professor of Biblical Greek in the Universitv of Dublin. 
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= The American Journal 
of Theology (Chicago). 
Ambst. = Ambrosiaster. 


BDB. 


AJT. 


= Brown, Driver, Briggs, 
Heb.-Eng. Lexicon. 

Bl. = F, Blass, Grammatik des 
neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch (1896, 
1902!). 

= E. D. Burton, Syntax of 
the Moods and Tenses 
in N. T. Greek (1898). 

Born. = Bornemann. 

Bousset, Relig. = W. Bousset, Die 

Religion des Ju- 

dentums im neu- 

testamentlichen 

Zeitalter (1906). 


Calv. = Calvin. 

Charles, Eschat. = R. H. Charles, 
Eschatology, 
Hebrew, Jewish, 
and Christian 
(1899). 

Chrys. = Chrysostom. 


Deiss. BS.= A. Deissmann, Bibel- 
siudien (1895). 

NBS. = Neue Bibelstudien (1897). 

Light = Light from the Ancient 

East (1910) = Licht 


BMT. 


vom Osten (1909*). 
DeW. = De Wette. 
Dob. = Ernst von Dobschütz, 


EB. = The Encyclopedia Bib- 


lica (London, 1899- | Introd. 


1903; ed. J. S. Black 
and T. K. Cheyne). 
EGT. m= The Expositor’s Greek 
Testameni (ed. W. R. 
Nicoll, 1897-1910). 
= Einleitung in das N. T. 
Ell = Ellicott. 


. = Ephraem Syrus. 

ERE. = Encydopedia of Religion 
and Etkics (ed. J. 
Hastings, 1909 f.). 

Exp. = The Expositor (London; 
ed. W. R. Nicoll). 

Exp. Times The Expository Times 

(Edinburgh; ed. J. 
Hastings). 

Find. = G. G. Findlay. 

GGA. = GUtting. Gelehrie Anset- 
gen. 

GMT. = W. W. Goodwin, Syntax 
of the Moods and 
Tenses of the Greek 
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Grot. = Hugo de Groot (Grotius). 

Hatch, Essays = E. Hatch, Essays 

tn Biblical Greek 
(1889). 

HC. = Holtzmann’s Handcom- 
mentar sum N euen Tes- 
tament. 

HDB. = Hastings’ Dictionary of 
the Bible (1898-1904). 

ICC. = International Critical 


Commentary. 
= Introduction to the N. T. 
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JBL. = The Journal of Biblical 
Literature (New York). 

JTS. = The Journal of Theolog- 
ical Studies. 

Kennedy, Last Things = H. A. A. 
Kennedy, St. Paws 
Conceptions of the Last 
Things (1904). 

Sources = Sources of N. 

T. Greek (1895). 


Lft. = Lightfoot. 

Lillie = John Lillie, Epistles of 
Paul to the Thessalo- 
nians, Translated from 
the Greek, with Notes 
(1856). 

Lin. = Liinemann. 

Lxx = The Old Testament in 
Greek (ed. H. B. Swete, 


1887-94). 


Meyer = Kritisch-exegetischer 
Komm. über das N. T. 
Migne, PG. = Pairologia series gra- 


ca. 
PL. = Pairologim series la- 
tina. 
Mill. = George Milligan. 
Moff. = James Moffatt. 
Moult. = James Hope Moulton, A 
Grammar of N. T. 
Greek, I (1906). 


NKZ. = Neue kirchliche Zeit- 
schrift. 


PRE. = Real-Encyclopddie für 
protest. Theologie u. 
Kirche (3d ed. Hauck, 


1896-1909). 


RTP. = Review of Theology and 
Philosophy. 

Ruther. = W. G. Rutherford, Si. 
Paul's Epistles to the 


Thess. and Corinthi- 
ans. A New Transla- 
tion (1908). 


SBBA. = Sitzungsberichte der kö- 
nighich. Preuss. Akad. 
der Wissenschaften su 
Berlin. 

Schürer = E. Schürer, Geschichte des 
Jüdischen Volkes im 
Zeitaller Jesu Christi 
(4th ed., 1901-9). 

SH. - Comm. on Romans in 
ICC. by W. Sanday 
and A. C. Headlam. 

SHS. = C. A. Briggs, General In- 
troduction tothe Study of 
Holy Scripture (1899). 

SK. e Studien und Kritiken. 

SNT. = Die Schriften des N. T. 
(1907-8; ed. J. Weiss). 

Sod. == Hermann Freiherr von 
Soden. 

Soph. Lex. = E. A. Sophocles, Greek 
Lexicon of the Roman 
and Bysantine Peri- 
ods (revised by J. H. 
Thayer, 1887, 1900). 


Thay. = Joseph Henry Thayer, 
Greek-English Lexicon 
of the N. T. (1889). 

Th. Mops.= Theodore of Mopsues- 
tia, in epistolas Pauli 
commeniaris (ed. H. 
B. Swete, 1880-82). 

Tisch. = Tischendorf. 

TLZ. = Theologische Literatur- 
zeilung. 

TS. = Texts and Studies (Cam- 
bridge). 

TU. = Texte und Untersuchun- 
gen sur Geschichte der 
alichrisilichen Létera~ 
tur. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Vincent = M. R. Vincent, Word 
Studies in the N. T., 
vol. IV, 19oo. 
Viteau = J. Viteau, Etude sur le 
Grec du N. T. (I, 1893, 
II, 1896). 
Volz, Eschat. = Paul Volz, Jüdische 
Eschatologie von 
Daniel bis Akiba 
(1903). 


= B. Weiss in TU. XIV, 3 
(1896). 

= The New Testament in 
the Original Greek 
(1881; I, Text, II, In- 
troduction and Appen- 
dix). 


Weiss 


WH. 


ZTK. 


1x 


= St. Witkowski, Epistule 
Private Grace (1906). 

= Wohlenberg. 

= P. W. Schmiedel, 8th 
ed. of Winer's Gram- 


malik (1894 ff.). 


= F. Zimmer, Der Text der 
Thessalontcherbriefe 
(1893). 

= Preuschen’s Zeitschrift 
für die neutestament- 
liche Wissenschaft. 

= Zetischrift für Theologie 
und Kirche. 

m Zeitschrift für Wissen- 
schafiliche Theologie. 


N. B. The Old Testament is cited from the Greek text (ed. Swete), 
the New Testament from the text of WH., and the Apostolic Fathers 
from the editio quarta minor of Gebhardt, Harnack, and Zahn (1902). 
For Ethiopic Enoch (Eth. En.), Slavonic Enoch (Slav. En.), Ascension 
of Isaiah (Ascen. Isa.), Assumption of Moses (Ass. Mos.), Apocalypse 
-of Baruch (Apoc. Bar.), Book of Jubilees (Jub.), and Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs (Test. xii), the editions of R. H. Charles have 
been used; for the Psalms of Solomon (Ps. Sol.), the edition of Ryle 
and James; and for the Fourth Book of Ezra (4 Ezra), that of Bensly 


and James. i 


By I is meant 1 Thessalonians and by II, 2 Thessalonians. 


INTRODUCTION. 


$ I. FOUNDING OF THE CHURCH OF THE 
THESSALONIANS. 


(1) From Antioch to Philippi.—lt was seventeen years after 
God had been pleased to reveal his Son in him, and shortly after 
the momentous scene in Antioch (Gal. 2" *-) that Paul in com- 
pany with Silas, a Roman citizen who had known the early 
Christian movement both in Antioch and in Jerusalem, and with 
Timothy, a younger man, son of a Gentile father and a Jewish 
mother, set forth to revisit the Christian communities previously 
established in the province of Galatia by Paul, Barnabas, and 
their helper John Mark. Intending to preach the gospel in 
Western Asia, they made but a brief stay in Galatia and headed 
westward presumably for Ephesus, only to be forbidden by the 
Holy Spirit to speak the word in Asia; and again endeavouring 
to go into Bithynia were prevented by the Spirit of Jesus. Hav- 
ing come down to Troas, Paul was inspired by a vision to under- 
take missionary work in Europe; and accordingly set sail, along 
with the author of the “we’’-sections, from Troas and made a 
straight course to Samothrace, and the day following to Nea- 
polis; and from thence to Philippi (Acts 15-16"). The ex- 
periences in that city narrated by Acts (161**), Paul nowhere 
recounts in detail; but the persecutions and particularly the 
insult offered to the Roman citizenship of himself and Silas 
(Acts 169") affected him so deeply that he could not refrain from 
telling the Thessalonians about the matter and from mention- 
ing it again when he wrote his first letter to them (I 23). 

(2) From Philippi to Thessalonica.—Forced by reason of per- 
secution to leave Philippi prematurely (I 2? Acts 16?**?), Paul 
and Silas with Timothy (I 2?; he is assumed also by Acts to be 
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2 — THESSALONIANS 


present, though he is not expressly named between 16° and 17"), 
but without the author of the “we’’-sections, took the Via 
Egnatia which connected Rome with the East, travelled through 
Amphipolis and Apollonia, and arrived, early in the year 50 A.D., 
at Thessalonica, a city placed im gremio imperii nostri, as Cicero 
has it (de prov. consul. 2), and a business and trade centre as im- 
portant then to the Roman Empire as it is now to the Turkish 
Empire, Saloniki to-day being next after Constantinople the 
leading metropolis in European Turkey. 

Thessalonica had been in existence about three hundred and 
sixty-five years and a free city for about a century when Paul 
first saw it. According to Strabo (330!t- *, ed. Meineke), an 
older contemporary of the Apostle, it was founded by Cassander 
who merged into one the inhabitants of the adjacent towns on 
the Thermaic gulf and gave the new foundation the name Thes- 
salonica after his wife, a sister of Alexander the Great. “Dur- 
ing the first civil war, it was the headquarters of the Pompeian 
party and the Senate. During the second, it took the side of 
Octavius, whence apparently it reached the honour and ad- 
vantage of being made a ‘free city’ (Pliny, H. N. IV"), a priv- 
ilege which is commemorated on some of its coins” (Howson). 
That it was a free city (liberae conditionis) meant that it had 
its own SovAn and 9710s (Acts 175?), and also its own magis- 
trates, who, as Luke accurately states, were called politarchs 
(Acts 17*). 


Howson had already noted the inscription on the Vardár gate (de- 
stroyed in 1867) from which it appeared that “the number of politarchs 
was seven.” Burton, in an exhaustive essay (AJT. 1898, 598-632), 
demonstrated, on the basis of seventeen inscriptions, that in Thessa- 
lonica there were five politarchs in the time of Augustus and six in the 
time of Antoninus and Marcus Aurelius. 

On Thessalonica in general, see Howson in Smith's DB. and Dickson 
in HDB. where the literature, including the dissertation of Tafel, is 
amply listed. On Roads and Travel, see Ramsay in HDB. V, 375 f. 


(3) Founding of the Church.—In the time of Paul, Thessa- 
lonica was important, populous, and wicked (Strabo 323, 330%; 
Lucian, Lucius 46, ed. Jacobitz). Various nationalities were 
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represented, including Jews (I 2!*!* IT 3* Acts 17? *). Quite 
naturally, Paul made the synagogue the point of approach for 
the proclamation of the gospel of God, for the Christ, whose 
indwelling power unto righteousness he heralded, is of the Jews 
according to the flesh; and furthermore in the synagogue were 
to be found a number of Gentiles, men and women, who had 
attached themselves more or less intimately to Judaism either 
as proselytes or as PoSovpevos (ceSdpevor) tov Gedy (see Bous- 
set, Relig, 105), and who would be eager to compare Paul's 
gospel both with the cults they had forsaken for the austere 
monotheism and rigorous ethics of Judaism and with the 
religion of Israel itself. In such Gentiles, already acquainted 
with the hopes and aspirations of the Jews, he was almost cer- 
tain to win a nucleus for a Gentile Christian community (cf. 
Bousset, op. cit., 93), even if he had confined his ministry to the 
synagogue, as the account of Acts at first reading seems to 
intimate. 

According to that narrative (Acts 17* *-), Paul addressed the 
synagogue on three, apparently successive, Sabbath days, mak- 
ing the burden of his message the proof from Scripture that the 
Messiah was to suffer and rise again from the dead, and pressing 
home the conclusion that the Jesus whom he preached was the 
promised Christ. The result of these efforts is stated briefly in 
one verse (17*) to the effect that there joined fortunes with Paul 
and Silas some Jews, a great number of the ee0pevo: "EXX9- 
ves, and not a few women of the best society. It is not put 
in so many words but it is tempting to assume that the women 
referred to were, like “the devout Greeks," Gentile proselytes 
or adherents, although Hort (Judaistic Christianity, 89) prefers 
to assume that they were '' Jewish wives of heathen men of dis- 
tinction.” However that may be, it is interesting to observe 
that even from the usual text of Ácts 17* (on Ramsay's conjec- 
ture, see his St. Paul the Traveller, 226 ff.) it is evident that the 
noteworthy successes were not with people of Jewish stock but 
with Gentile adherents of the synagogue. 

Of the formation of a Christian community consisting almost 
wholly of Gentiles, the community presupposed by the two let- 
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ters, the Book of Acts has nothing direct to say. In lieu thereof, 
the author tells a story illustrating the opposition of the Jews 
and accounting for the enforced departure of Paul from Thessa- 
lonica. Jealous of Paul’s successful propaganda not only with 
a handful of Jews but also with those Gentiles who had been 
won over wholly or in part to the Jewish faith, the Jews took 
occasion to gather a mob which, after parading the streets and 
setting the city in an uproar, attacked the house of Jason in the 
hope of discovering the missionaries. Finding only Jason at 
home, they dragged him and some Christians before the poli- 
tarchs and preferred the complaint not simply that the mission- 
aries were disturbing the peace there as they had been doing 
elsewhere in the empire, but above all that they were guilty 
of treason, in that they asserted that there was another king or 
emperor, namely, Jesus,—an accusation natural to a Jew who 
thought of his Messiah as a king. The politarchs, though per- 
turbed, did not take the charge seriously, but, contenting them- 
selves with taking security from Jason and the others who were 
arrested, let them go. 


Just how much is involved in this decision is uncertain. Evidently 
Jason and the rest were held responsible for any conduct or teaching 
that could be interpreted as illegal; but that Paul was actually expelled 
is doubtful; and that Jason and the others gave security for the continued 
absence of Paul is unlikely, seeing that the converts were surprised at 
his failure to return. See on I 2!* and cf. Knowling on Acts 17* in EGT. 


Of the preaching on the Sabbath Paul has nothing to say, or 
of the specific case of opposition, unless indeed the persecution 
of Jason was one of the instances of hardness of heart alluded 
to in I 2!*1€, On the other hand, while Acts is silent about mis- 
sionary work apart from the synagogue, Paul intimates in the 
course of his apologia (I 27-*) that he was carrying on during 
the week a personal and individual work with the Gentiles that 
was even more important and successful than the preaching on 
the Sabbath of which alone Luke writes. It is quite to be ex- 
pected that the Apostle would take every opportunity to speak 
informally about the gospel to every one he met; and to point 
out especially to those Gentiles, who had not expressed an in- 
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terest in the God of his fathers by attaching themselves to the 
synagogue, the absurdity of serving idols, and to urge them to 
forsake their dead and false gods and turn to the living and true . 
God and to his Son Jesus, who not only died for their sins but 
was raised again from the dead in order to become the indwelling 
power unto righteousness and the earnest of blessed felicity in 
the not distant future when Jesus, the rescuer from the coming 
Wrath, would appear and gather all believers into an eternal 
fellowship with himself (I 1919 4919 IT 21216, 

(4) Character of the Church.—His appeal to the Gentiles suc- 
ceeded; in spite of much opposition, he spoke courageously as 
God inspired him (I 2?), not in words only but in power, in the 
Holy Spirit and in much conviction (I 15); and the contagious 
power of the same Spirit infected the listeners, leading them to 
welcome the word which they heard as a message not human 
but divine, as a power of God operating in the hearts of believers 
(I x* *- 23 £), creating within them a religious life spontaneous 
and intense, and prompting the expression of the same in those 
spiritual phenomena (I 51179) that appear to be the characteristic 
effect of Paul's gospel of the newness of life in Christ Jesus. 

But although the gospel came home to them with power, and 
a vital and enthusiastic religious life was created, and a com- 
munity of fervent believers was formed, there is no reason for 
supposing that the circle of Christians was large, unless we are 
determined to press the 7rA/8os ToAÚ of Acts 17*. The neces- 
sities of the case are met if we imagine a few men and women 
meeting together in the house of Jason, the house in which Paul 
lodged at his own expense (II 3"), and which was known to the 
Jews as the centre of the Christian movement; for it was there 
that they looked for the missionaries and there that they found 
the “certain brethren.” 

Nor must we expect to meet among the converts “many wise 
after the flesh, many mighty, and many noble.” To be sure, we 
hear later on of such important Thessalonians as Aristarchus (who 
was a Jew by birth, Acts 204 27? Col. 4!? Phile. 24), Secundus 
(Acts 20) and Demas (Col. 4" Phile. 24 2 Tim. 4°); but it 
cannot be affirmed with confidence that they belonged to the 
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original group. Apart then from a few Gentile women of the 
better class (Acts 17), the bulk of the Christians were working 
people. That they were skilled labourers like Paul is by no 
means clear; evident only is it that, hospitable and generous 
as they were (I 4?°), they were poor, so poor indeed that Paul 
supported himself by incessant toil in order not to make any 
demands upon the hospitality either of Jason his host or of any 
other of the converts, and that he welcomed the assistance sent 
him by the Philippians (Phil. 4!*) probably on their own initi- 
ative. 

This little circle of humble Christians quickly became as dear 
to Paul as the church of their fellow-Macedonians at Philippi. 
He did not insist upon the position of preponderance which 
was his by right as an apostle of Christ, but chose to become 
just one of them, a babe in the midst of them. As a nurse 
cherishes her own children, so in his affection for them he gave 
them not only the gospel of God but his very self as well. Like 
as a father deals with his own children, so he urged each one of 
them, with a word of encouragement or a word of warning as the 
need might be, to walk worthily of God who calls them into his 
own kingdom and glory (I 2"). When he tried, in his first let- 
ter to them, to put into words his love for those generous, affec- 
tionate, and enthusiastic workingmen, his emotion got the better 
of his utterance: “‘Who is our hope or joy or crown to boast in 
—or is it not you too—in the presence of our Lord Jesus when he 
comes? Indeed, it is really you who are our glory and our joy” 
(I 21*20), It is not surprising that on his way to Corinth, and 
in Corinth, he received constantly oral reports from believers 
everywhere about their faith in God and their expectancy of the 
Advent of his Son from heaven (I 171°). And what he singles 
out for emphasis in his letters, their faith, hope, and love, their 
brotherly love and hospitality, their endurance under trial, and 
their exuberant joy in the Spirit, are probably just the qualities 
which characterised them from the beginning of their life in 
Christ. 

It was indeed the very intensity of their religious fervour that 
made some of them forget that consecration to God is not simply 
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religious but moral. He had warned them orally against the 
danger (I 4"), but was obliged to become more explicit when he 
wrote them later on (I 4**). Others again, it may be assumed 
though it is not explicitly stated, aware that the day of the Lord 
was near and conscious that without righteousness they could 
not enter into the kingdom, were inclined to worry about their 
salvation, forgetting that the indwelling Christ was the adequate 
power unto righteousness. Still others, influenced by the pres- 
sure of persecution and above all by the hope of the immediate 
coming of the Lord, became excited, and in spite of Paul's ex- 
ample of industry gave up work and caused uneasiness in the 
brotherhood, so that Paul had to charge them to work with their 
own hands (I 4") and had to say abruptly: “ If any one refuses 
to work, he shall not eat" (II 31°). These imperfections however 
were not serious; they did not counterbalance the splendid 
start in faith and hope and love; had he been able to stay with 
them a little longer, he could have helped them to remove the 
cause of their difficulties. Unfortunately however, as a result 
of the case of Jason, he was compelled to leave them sooner 
than he had planned. 


It has been assumed in the foregoing that Paul was in Thessalonica 
not longer than three weeks. There is nothing incredible in the state- 
ment of Acts (17?), if the intensity of the religious life and the relative 
smallness of the group are once admitted. To be sure, it is not impos- 
sible that Luke intends to put the arrest of Jason not immediately 
after the three Sabbaths but at a somewhat later date, and that conse- 
quently & sojourn of six weeks may be conjectured (cf. Dob.). The 
conjecture however is not urgent nor is it demanded by the probably 
correct interpretation of Phil. 40. That passage indicates not that the 
Philippians repeatedly sent aid to Paul when he was in Thessalonica 
but only that they sent him aid (see note on I 215). There is no evidence 
that either Paul or the Thessalonians requested assistance; it came un- 
solicited. Hence the time required for the journey on foot from Philippi 
to Thessalonica, about five or six days, does not militate against the 
assumption of a stay in Thessalonica lasting not longer than three weeks. 
See on this, Clemen, NEZ., 1896, VII, 146; and Paulus, II, 158; also, 
more recently, Lake, The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 1911, 64 ff. 
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$ II. THE FIRST LETTER. 


(1) From Thessalonica to Corinth.—No sooner had Paul left 
Thessalonica than he was anxious to return. “Now we, brothers, 
when we had been bereaved of you for a short time only, out of 
sight but not out of mind, were excessively anxious to see you 
with great desire, for we did wish to come to you, certainly I Paul 
did and that too repeatedly, and Satan stopped us” (I 21719), 
To the happenings in the interval between his departure and the 
sending of Timothy from Athens, Paul does not allude; from 
Acts however (17}*!5) it appears that directly after the arrest of 
Jason, the brethren sent away Paul and Silas by night westward 
to Beroea, a land journey of about two days. In that city, the 
missionaries started their work, as in Thessalonica, with the 
synagogue and had success not only with the Gentile adherents 
of Judaism, men and women, but also with the Jews themselves. 
When however the Jews of Thessalonica heard of this success, 
they came to Beroea, stirred up trouble, and forced Paul to 
leave (cf. also I 21526), after a stay of a week or two. Accom- 
panied by an escort of the brethren, Paul travelled to the coast 
and, unless he took the overland route to Athens, a journey of 
nine or ten days, set sail from Pydna or Dion for Athens (a voy- 
age under ordinary circumstances of two full days) leaving be- 
hind directions that Silas and Timothy follow him as soon as 
possible. 

From Paul, but not from Acts, we learn that they did ar- 
rive in Athens and that, after the situation in Thessalonica had 
been discussed, decided to send Timothy back immediately to 
strengthen the faith of the converts and prevent any one of them 
from being beguiled in the midst of the persecutions which they 
were still undergoing (I 3! *:; on the differences at this point 
between Acts and Paul, see McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 257). 
Whether also Silas and Timothy had heard rumours that the 
Jews, taking advantage of Paul’s absence, were maligning his 
character and trying to arouse the suspicion of the converts 
against him by misconstruing his failure to return, we do not 
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know. At all events, shortly after the two friends had arrived, 
and Timothy had started back for Macedonia, Paul, after a 
sojourn of a fortnight or more, departed from Athens and in a 
day or two came to Corinth, whether with Silas or alone (Acts 
18!) is unimportant. 

(2) Place, Date, and Occasion.—Arriving in Corinth early in 
the year 50 A.D., Paul made his home with Prisca and Aquila, 
supported himself by working at his trade, and discoursed every 
Sabbath in the synagogue. Later on, Silas and Timothy came 
down from Macedonia and joined hands with Paul in a more 
determined effort to win the Jews to Christ, only to meet again 
the same provoking opposition that they had previously met in 
Macedonia. Paul became discouraged; but Timothy’s report 
that the Thessalonians, notwithstanding some imperfections, 
were constant in their faith and love and ever affectionately 
thinking of Paul, as eager to see him as he was to see them, 
cheered him enormously (I 3%). 


Bacon (Znirod., 58) dates the arrival in Corinth early in the spring of 
50 A.D.; cf. also C. H. Turner (HDB., I, 424). According to Acts 18", 
Paul had been in Corinth a year and six months before Gallio appeared 
on the scene and left Corinth shortly after the coming of the procon- 
sul (18:9. From an inscription in Delphi preserving the substance of 
a letter from the Emperor Claudius to that city, Deissmann (Paulus, 
IgII, 159-177) has shown that Gallio took office in midsummer, 51, 
and that, since Paul had already been in Corinth eighteen months when 
the proconsul of Achaia arrived, the Apostle “came to Corinth in the 
first months of the year 5o and left Corinth in the late summer of the 
year 51.” Inasmuch as Paul had probably not been long in Corinth 
before Timothy arrived, and inasmuch as the first letter was written 
shortly after Timothy came (I 3*), the date of I is approximately placed 
in the spring of 5o and the date of II not more than five to seven weeks 
later. 


From the oral report of Timothy and probably also from a 
letter (see on I 29 4*. 9 5!) brought by him from the church, 
Paul was able to learn accurately the situation and the needs 
of the brotherhood. In the first place he discovered that since 
his departure, not more than two or three months previously, 
the Jews had been casting wholesale aspersions on his behaviour 
during the visit and misinterpreting his failure to come back; 
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and had succeeded in awakening suspicion in the hearts of some 
of the converts. Among other things, the Jews had asserted 
(I 215) that in general Paul's religious appeal arose in error, 
meaning that his gospel was not a divine reality but a human 
delusion; that it arose in impurity, hinting that the enthusiastic 
gospel of the Spirit led him into immorality; and that it was 
influenced by sinister motives, implying that Paul, like the pagan 
itinerant impostors of religious or philosophical cults (cf. Clemen, 
NKZ., 1896, 152), was working solely for his own selfish ad- 
vantage. Furthermore and specifitally the Jews had alleged 
that Paul, when he was in Thessalonica, had fallen into cajoling 
address, had indulged in false pretences to cover his greed, and 
had demanded honour from the converts, as was his wont, using 
his position as an apostle of Christ to tax his credulous hearers. 
Finally, in proof of their assertions, they pointed to the unques- 
tioned fact that Paul had not returned, the inference being that 
he did not care for his converts and that he had no intention 
of returning. Tbe fact that Paul found it expedient to devote 
three chapters of his first letter to a defence against these at- 
tacks is evidence that the suspicion of some of the converts was 
aroused and that the danger of their being beguiled away from 
the faith was imminent. In his defence, he cannot withhold an 
outburst against the obstinate Jews (I 21*!*) who are the insti- 
gators of these and other difficulties which he has to face; but 
he betrays no feeling of bitterness toward his converts. On the 
contrary, knowing how subtle the accusations have been, and 
confident that a word from him will assure them of his fervent 
and constant love and will remove any scruples they may have 
had, he addresses them in language of unstudied affection. His 
words went home; there is not the faintest echo of the apologia 
in the second epistle. 

In the second place, he discovered that the original spiritual 
difficulties, incident to religious enthusiasm and an eager ex- 
pectation of the coming of the Lord, difficulties which his ab- 
rupt departure had left unsettled, still persisted, and that a new 
question had arisen, due to the death of one or more of the con- 
verts. In reference to the dead in Christ, they needed not only 
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encouragement but instruction; as for the rest, they required 
not new teaching but either encouragement or warning. “The 
shortcomings of their faith" (I 3!?) arose chiefly from the re- 
ligious difficulties of the weak, the faint-hearted, and the idle. 
(1) The difficulty of “the weak” (oi doOeveis I 51) was that 
as pagans they had looked upon sexual immorality as a matter 
of indifference and had perhaps in their pagan worship associated 
impurity with consecration to the gods. What they as Chris- 
tians needed to remember was that consecration to the true and 
living God was not only religious but ethical. Whether they had 
actually tumbled into the abyss or were standing on the preci- 
pice is not certain. At all events, Paul’s warning with its re- 
ligious sanction and practical directions (I 4**) sufficed; we 
hear nothing of “the weak” in the second letter. (2) The sec- 
ond class chiefly in mind are “the faint-hearted ” (of ddeydyruyor 
I 514), those, namely, who were anxious not only about the death 
of their friends but also about their own salvation. (as) Since 
Paul’s departure, one or more of the converts had passed away. 
The brethren were in grief not because they did not believe in 
the resurrection of the saints but because they imagined, some 
of them at least, that their beloved dead would not enjoy the 
same advantages as the survivors at the coming of the Lord. 
Their perplexity was due not to inherent difficulties with Paul’s 
teaching, but to the fact that Paul had never discussed explicitly 
the question involved in the case. Worried about their friends, 
they urged that Paul be asked by letter for instruction concern- 
ing the dead in Christ (I 41:8). (b) But the faint-hearted were 
also worrying about themselves. They knew that the day of 
the Lord was to come suddenly and that it would catch the wicked 
unprepared; they remembered that Paul had insisted that with- 
out blameless living they could not enter into eternal fellowship 
with the Lord; but they forgot that the indwelling Christ is the 
power unto righteousness and the pledge of future felicity, and 
in their forgetfulness were losing the assurance of salvation. They 
needed encouragement and received it (I 5111). Of these faint- 
hearted souls, we shall hear even more in the second letter 
(II 12-217). (3) The third class of which Paul learned com- 
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prised the idle brethren (oi £ra«ro, I $4). With the enthu- 
siastic conviction that the Lord was coming soon, with the 
constant pressure of persecution, and with the stimulus of Paul's 
presence removed, some of the brethren had resumed their idle 
habits with their train of poverty and meddlesomeness in the 
affairs of the brotherhood. It would appear (see note on I 4!!) 
that they had sought assistance from the church and had been 
refused on the ground that Paul had clearly said that if a man 
refused to work, he could receive no support. Perhaps the idlers 
had asked for money “in the Spirit," a misuse of spiritual gifts 
that tempted “those that laboured among them," that is, those 
who took the lead in helping and warning, to despise the charis- 
mata (I 5*2). At all events, the leading men seem not to have 
been overtactful; and when they intimated that they would 
report the matter to Paul and ask for instructions, the idlers 
retorted that they would not listen to the reading of Paul's let- 
ter (I s5*”). There was undoubtedly blame on both sides; clearly 
the peace of the brotherhood was disturbed. Still the trouble 
did not appear serious to Paul, judging from the answer which 
he sent (I 413; cf. 513714. u-n. 2¢27.), But in spite of Paul's let- 
ter, as we shall see, the idle brethren continued to be trouble- 
some (II 317). 

(3) Contents.—With this situation in mind,—the excellence 
of their faith and love in spite of the temptations of the weak, the 
discouragement of the faint-hearted, and the unbrotherly conduct 
of the idlers; and their personal affection for Paul, notwith- 
standing the insinuations of the Jews, Paul began, not long after 
the arrival of Timothy (I 3*) to dictate our first epistle. The 
first three chapters are given to a review of his attitude to the 
church from its foundation, and to a defence both of his be- 
haviour when he was there (15-21!*) and of his failure to return 
(2177-319). Even the prayer (3"!-!*) that closes the double thanks- 
giving (17-235; 2-319) begins with the petition that God and 
Christ may direct his way to them. Tactfully disregarding the 
shortcomings, Paul thanks God, as he remembers their work of 
faith, labour of love, and endurance of hope, for the election of 
the readers, the certainty of which is known from the presence 
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of the Spirit controlling not only the converts who welcomed the 
gospel with joy in spite of persecution and became a model as- 
sembly to believers everywhere, but also the attitude of the mis- 
sionaries whose preaching was in the Spirit and whose behaviour 
was totally unselfish (17°). Coming directly to the charges of 
the Jews, Paul, conscious both of the integrity of his motives and 
of his unselfish love (the theme is heard already in &t' dpas 1*) 
and aware of the openness of his religious appeal, reminds his 
friends that he came not empty-handed but with a gospel and 
a courageous power inspired by God (2*?). Wherever he goes, 
he preaches as one who has no delusions about the truth, for 
his gospel is of God; who has no consciousness of moral aberra- 
tion, for God has tested him and given him his commission; and 
who has no intention to deceive, for he is responsible solely to 
God who knows his motives (2*-*). In Thessalonica, as his read- 
ers know, he never used cajoling speech, never exploited the gos- 
pel to further his own ambition, and never required honour to be 
paid him, even if he had the right to receive it as an ambassador 
of Christ (2*8). On the contrary, he waived that right, choosing 
to become just one of them, a babe in the midst of them; waived 
it in unselfish love for his dear children. Far from demanding 
honour, he worked with his hands to support himself while he 
preached, in order not to trespass upon the hospitality of his 
friends (27-9). The pious, righteous, and blameless conduct of 
which they were ever aware proves his sincerity as a preacher 
(21). Not as a flatterer but as a father, he urged them one and 
all, by encouragement or by solemn appeal, to behave as those 
who are called of God unto salvation in his kingdom and glory 
(24-12), Having thus defended his visit, he turns again to the 
welcome which they gave him and his gospel (2!*!* resuming 
1*1). Rightly they thank God, as he does, that they welcomed 
the word which they heard as God's word, as a power operating 
in their hearts, attesting the genuineness of their faith by their 
steadfast endurance in the persecutions at the hands of their 
fellow-countrymen. It is however the Jews who are egging on 
the Gentiles,—the Jews who killed the prophets and the Lord 
Jesus and persecuted us, and who are not pleasing to God 
and are against humanity, hindering us from preaching to Gen- 
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tiles unto their salvation. They have hardened their hearts; 
their sins are filling up; and the judgment is destined to come 
upon them at last (2 1%”). 

Turning next to the insinuation of the Jews that he did not 
want to return, he reminds his orphaned children that from the 
moment he left them, he had been excessively anxious to see 
them and had repeatedly wished to return. Indeed nothing less 
than Satan could have deterred him. Far from not caring for 
them, he insists in words broken by emotion that it is above all 
they who are his glory and joy (217-2). Determined no longer 
to endure the separation, the missionaries, he says, agreed to 
send Timothy to encourage them in their faith and prevent their 
being beguiled in the midst of their persecution. As the Jews 
had singled out Paul for attack, he is at pains to add that he 
too as well as his companions had sent to know their faith, for he 
is apprehensive lest the tempter had tempted them and his work 
should turn out to be in vain (3*5). The return of Timothy 
with the good news of their spiritual life and their personal affec- 
tion for Paul gave him new courage to face his own trials. “We 
live if you stand fast in the Lord." Words fail to express the 
abundance of joy he has in their faith, as he prays constantly 
to see them and help them solve their spiritual difficulties (3*9). 
But whether or not his prayer will be answered, God and Christ, 
to whom he prays, will increase their love and will inwardly 
strengthen them, so that they will be unblemished in holiness 
when the Lord Jesus comes (311-13). 

Even as he prays for brotherly love and a blameless life, he 
seems to have in mind the needs of the idlers and the weak. 
At all events, the apologia finished, he takes up the imperfec- 
ons of the group, dealing chiefly with the difficulties of the 
weak, the idlers, and the faint-hearted. He begins the exhorta- 
tions (41-5?) tactfully, urging not his own authority but that 
of the indwelling Christ, and insisting graciously that he has 
nothing new to say and that, since they are already doing well, 
he can only bid them to do so the more (4!?). At the same time, 
he does not withhold his exhortations. Speaking first of all of 
the weak, he urges that true consecration is moral as well as re- 
ligious and demands imperatively sexual purity. He suggests 
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the practical remedy that fornication may be prevented by 
respect for one’s wife and that adultery may be prevented by 
marrying not in the spirit of lust but in the spirit of holiness and 
honour. Then, as a sanction for obedience, he reminds them 
that Christ punishes impurity; that God calls them not for 
impurity but for holiness; that to sin is to direct a blow not 
against the human but against the divine, even the Spirit, the 
consecrating Spirit that God gives them (4**). 

As to brotherly love, concerning which they had written, Paul 
remarks first of all and tactfully that, as they are practising it, 
instruction is unnecessary; but then proceeds to urge them in 
general to abound the more in that love and specifically, reiter- 
ating what he had said orally in reference to idleness, to strive 
to be tranquil in mind, undisturbed by the nearness of the 
advent, to mind their own business, not meddling in the affairs 
of the brotherhood, and to work with their hands, in order to 
win the respect of unbelievers and to avoid dependence upon the 
church for support (4*"). 

Taking up the new point, the question of the faint-hearted in 
reference to the dead in Christ, he replies that his purpose in 
giving this new instruction is that they, unlike the unbelievers, 
who do not have the hope in Christ, should not sorrow at all. 
For it is certain, both on the ground of the believer’s experience 
in Christ and of a word of Jesus, whose point is summarised, 
that the surviving saints will not anticipate the dead at the 
Parousia. In fact, when the Lord comes, the dead in Christ 
will arise first; then the survivors will be snatched up at the 
same time with the risen dead and all together, with no advan- 
tage the one over the other, will meet the Lord in the air. “And 
so we shall always be with the Lord” (4'*"8). With this encour- 
aging teaching, he turns to the personal anxieties of the faint- 
hearted. They know, he says, as well as he that the day of the 
Lord will come suddenly and will take unbelievers by surprise; 
but they are not unbelievers that the day of the Lord should 
surprise them. To be sure they must be morally prepared, 
armed with faith, hope, and love; but they need not be dis- 
couraged about the outcome, for God has appointed them to 
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salvation, the indwelling Christ has enabled them to be blame- 
less, and Christ died for their sins in order that all believers, 
surviving or dead, may at the same time have life together with 
Christ. ‘Wherefore encourage one another and build up each 
other, as in fact you are doing" (511), 

With a renewed exhortation, the need of a deeper brotherly 
love being in mind, he urges all to appreciate those who labour 
among them, leading and admonishing, and to regard them 
highly because of their work. Recognising that the idlers are 
not alone to blame for disturbing the peace of the brotherhood, 
he adds: “Be at peace among yourselves” (5183). With a 
further exhortation, he sets forth the proper attitude of all to 
each of the three classes prominently in mind since 4!: * Warn 
the idlers, encourage the faint-hearted, cling to the weak" (514). 
Then follows a word to all in view of the persecutions and the 
temptation to revenge, and in view also of the friction in the 
brotherhood: “Be slow to anger; see to it that no one retaliates 
an injury, but seek earnestly the good within and without" 
(51415) In spite of these difficulties, “always rejoice, contin- 
ually pray, in everything give thanks, for this is God’s will 
operating in Christ for you" (5!*18), Finally, in view both of 
the disparagement and of the misuse of spiritual gifts, he exhorts: 
“Quench not the gifts of the Spirit, do not make light of cases 
of prophesyings; on the other hand, test all gifts of theSpirit, 
holding fast to the good and holding aloof from every evil kind" 
(512). Recognising however that his exhortations (41-52), es- 
pecially to ethical consecration (4*9) and to brotherly love and 
peace (4*!? 51*3) are of no avail without the help of God; and 
recognising further the necessity of the consecration not only of 
the soul but of the body (4*5), a consecration impossible unless 
the Spirit of God as immanent in the individual be inseparably 
bound to the human personality, body and soul, he prays first 
in general that God would consecrate them through and through, 
and then specifically that he would keep their spirit, the divine 
element, and their soul and body, the human element, intact, 
as an undivided whole, so that they might be morally blameless 
when the Lord comes. That this petition will be granted is cer- 
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tain, for God the faithful not only calls but consecrates and 
keeps them blameless to the end (534). 

When you pray without ceasing (5!"), brothers, he says in 
closing, remember not only yourselves but us as well (55). Greet 
for us the brothers, all of them, with a holy kiss (5%). Then 
having in mind the assertion of some of the idlers that they would 
give no heed to his letter, Paul adjures the brethren that his 
letter be read to all without exception (527). “The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ be with you” (51). 


(4) Disposition.—The first epistle may be thus divided: 


I. Superscription 1! 
A. The Apologia 12-3" 

II. Thanksgiving 11-3!? 
(1) Visit and Welcome 1*9 
(2) Visit 213 
(3) Welcome; the Jews 21*1* 
(4) Intended Visit 217-39 
(s) Sending of Timothy 3'"* 
(6) Timothy's Return and Report 3*'? 

III. Prayer 3!*? 

B. The Weak, The Idlers, The Faint-hearted, 
etc. 41-577 

IV. Exhortations 4-5” 
(1) Introduction 4'? l 
(2) True Consecration 4** 
(3) Brotherly Love 4*1°* 
(4) Idleness 41?*1 
(s) The Dead in Christ uat 
(6) Times and Seasons 51! 
(7) Spiritual Labourers 517: 
(8) Idlers, Faint-hearted, Weak 54» 
(9) Love gH d-is 

(10) Joy, Prayer, Thanksgiving 5:** 
(11) Spiritual Gifts 519: 
V. Prayer 5%% 
VI. Final Requests 52°47 
VII. Benediction 5?* 
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$IIL THE SECOND LETTER. 


(1) Occasion.—It is impossible to determine with exactness 
the reasons that led to the writing of the second epistle. The 
internal evidence of II, upon which we must rely, permits only 
a tentative reconstruction of the course of events in the interval 
between the sending of I and the composition of II. We may 
assume however that the first letter did not have quite the 
effect that a visit from Paul would have had. To be sure, what- 
ever suspicion the readers may have entertained as to Paul's 
motives during and since his visit was dispelled by his affec- 
tionate words in defence of himself. It is evident also that his 
warning to the weak was effectual, being fortified by the help 
of the brethren, who, as he had requested, held to the weak, 
tenderly but firmly supporting them. On the other hand, the 
idle brethren continued to be meddlesome, Paul's command, re- 
iterating what he had said orally (I 4"), not having had the de- 
sired effect. This failure may have been due in part to the fact, 
for which Paul is not responsible, that the majority, who had 
been urged to admonish the idlers (I 5!4 had not been tactful 
in performing their function (II 3": 15); and in part to the fact, 
for which again Paul is not to blame, that some of the brethren 
had imagined that Paul had said, either in an utterance of the 
Spirit, or in an uninspired word, or in the first epistle, something 
that was interpreted to mean that the day of the Lord was ac- 
tually present (II 2%). This disquieting statement, innocently 
attributed to Paul, perhaps by some of the excited idlers, affected 
not only the idle brethren as a whole but the faint-hearted as 
well. Already anxious about their salvation (I 511), they be- 
came unsettled and nervously wrought up (II 27); and naturally 
enough, for if they deemed themselves unworthy of salvation, 
and if it was true that the day of the Lord had actually dawned, 
then there was no time left for them to attain that blamelessness 
in holiness, that equipment of faith, hope, and love upon which 
the first letter had insisted (I 3? 5*) as essential to the acqui- 
sition of salvation; and the judgment, reserved for unbelievers, 
would certainly come upon them. 
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Unable either to relieve the anxiety of the faint-hearted or to 
bring the idlers to a sense of duty, the leaders sent a letter (see 
notes on 1°% !! 31-8) to Paul by the first brother (3") who was 
journeying to Corinth. Reflecting the discouragement of the 
faint-hearted, they write remonstrating with Paul for his praise 
of their faith, love, and endurance, intimating that they were 
not worthy of it. Though they are praying that God may con- 
sider them worthy of the kingdom, they fear that he may not 
deem them worthy (1*"). They tell Paul of the assertion, at- 
tributed to him, that the day of the Lord is present, and the 
effect which it had both on the faint-hearted and on the idlers; 
and they ask advice specifically concerning the advent of the 
Lord and the assembling unto him (II 2?). It may be conjec- 
tured that “those who labour among you" (I 51") had informed 
the idle brethren that they would report their conduct to Paul; 
and that some of these idlers had retorted that they would give 
no heed to the commands of Paul by letter (II 3**), and would not 
even listen to the reading of the expected reply, intimating that 
they could not be sure that the letter would be genuine (II 3"). 

(2) Place, Date, and Purpose.—Such a letter as we have pos- 
tulated will have been sent shortly after the receipt of I. The 
new situation which it recounts is not new in kind but a natural 
development of tendencies present during the visit and evident 
in the first letter. Hence if we allow two or three weeks for I 
to reach Thessalonica, a week for the preparation of the reply, 
and two or three weeks for the reply to get to Corinth, then an 
interval between I and II of five to seven weeks is ample enough 
to account for the situation in Thessalonica suggested by II. 
Indeed, apart from the increased discouragement of the faint- 
hearted and the continued recalcitrance of some of the idle breth- 
ren, there is nothing to indicate a notable change in the church 
since the visit of Timothy. Persecutions are still going on (II 14; 
cf. 21! 33 *-), and the Jews are evidently the instigators of the 
same (II 3?); the endurance of the converts is worthy of all 
praise (II 1‘); and the increase of faith and love (II 1?) indicates 
not a large growth numerically but an appreciative recognition 
of progress in things essential, the fulfilment in part of the prayer 
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in I 3. In Corinth, likewise, the situation since the writing of 
I has not changed materially; Silas and Timothy are still with 
Paul (II 1); and the opposition of the Jews (Acts 175 *-), those 
unrighteous and evil men whose hearts are hardened (II 3?; 
cf. I 21418), persists, so much so that Paul would gladly share with 
the converts the relief which the Parousia is to afford (II 1°). 
On the whole, then, the available evidence points to the assump- 
tion that the second epistle was written from Corinth in the 
spring of 50 A.D. not more than five to seven weeks after the 
first epistle. 

The second epistle is not a doctrinal treatise on the Anti- 
christ, as if 2!-!2 were the sole point of the letter, but a practical 
exhortation, written by request and designed to encourage the 
faint-hearted and to admonish the idlers. The description of the 
judgment in 1° £-, the allusions to the premonitory signs in 2*°, 
and the characterisation of the advent of the Anomos (2*1), 
placed significantly after his destruction (2*), are manifestly 
intended not to convey new information but to encourage the 
faint-hearted by reminding them of his oral instructions,—an 
employment of teaching for practical needs which is charac- 
teristic of Paul, as the passage in another Macedonian letter 
suggests (Phil. 2**-). In reference to the second purpose of II, 
it is to be observed that since the idleness and meddlesomeness 
have increased, it is necessary to supplement the injunctions of 
I (41-2 51) by the severer command that the majority hold 
aloof from the idle brethren, avoid association with them; at 
the same time it is significant that the last word is only a repe- 
tition of what was said in the first letter (5'), with an added 
covert admonition of the somewhat tactless majority: “Do not 
regard him as an enemy but admonish him as a brother" (II 315). 
To encourage the faint-hearted (II 12-217) and to warn the idlers 
(II 3177) is the two-fold purpose of this simple, tactful, pastoral 
letter. 

(3) Contents.—After the superscription (1'?) which differs 
from that in I only in having 740v after 7raTpí, expressing the 
sense of common fellowship in the Father, and in having after 
eipzjvn the usual “from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
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Christ," making explicit the source of divine favour and spiritual 
prosperity, Paul enters upon the thanksgiving (1*9?) and closely 
related prayer (11?) which together form an unbroken sentence 
of over two hundred words, liturgical in tone and designed to 
encourage the faint-hearted. In spite of what they have written, 
he ought, he insists, to thank God, as is proper under the cir- 
cumstances, because their faith and brotherly love abound, so 
much so that he himself, contrary to their expectations, is boast- 
ing everywhere of their endurance and faith in the midst of per- 
secutions. They need not worry (though the brethren as a 
whole are addressed, the faint-hearted are chiefly in mind) about 
their future salvation, for their splendid endurance springing 
from faith is positive proof that God the righteous judge will, 
in keeping with his purpose, deem them worthy of entrance into 
the kingdom, on behalf of which they as well as he are suffering. 
It will not always be well with their persecutors, for God, as 
righteous in judgment, will recompense them with affliction, as 
he will recompense the afflicted converts with relief from the 
same, a relief which Paul also will share. God will do so at the 
great assize (described in 17? not for the sake of the descrip- 
tion but for the encouragement of the believers) when the wicked, 
those, namely, who do not reverence God and do not obey the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus, will receive as their punishment sepa- 
ration forever from Christ, on the very day when the righteous in 
general and (with an eye to the faint-hearted) all who became 
believers (for the converts believed the gospel addressed to them) 
will be the ground of honour and admiration accorded to Christ 
by the attendant angels. To reach this happy consummation, 
to be acquitted in that day, Paul prays, as the converts likewise 
prayed, that God will fill them with goodness and love, in order 
that finally the name of the Lord Jesus may be honoured in 
virtue of what they are and they may be honoured in virtue of 
what his name has accomplished. This glorification and blessed 
consummation, he assures them, is in accordance with the divine 
favour of our God and of the Lord Jesus Christ (1*2). 

A little impatient that they have forgotten the instructions 
which he had given them orally and at a loss to understand how 
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anything he had said in the Spirit, orally, or in his previous letter 
could be misconstrued to imply that he was responsible for the 
assertion that the day of the Lord is present, and yet recognising 
the agitation of the faint-hearted by reason of the assertion, and 
their need of encouragement, Paul turns to the specific question 
put to him “as to the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ and our 
assembling unto him” and exhorts them not to let their minds 
become easily unsettled and not to be nervously wrought up by 
the assertion, however conveyed and by whatever means at- 
tributed to him, that the day of the Lord is actually present. 
Allow no one to delude you, he says, into such a belief whatever 
means may be employed. Then choosing to treat the question 
put, solely with reference to the assertion and ever bearing in 
mind the need of the faint-hearted, he selects from the whole of 
his previous oral teaching on times and seasons only such ele- 
ments as serve to prove that the assertion is mistaken, and re- 
minds them that the day will not be present until first of all the 
apostasy comes and there is revealed a definite and well-known 
figure variously characterised as the man of lawlessness, the son 
of destruction, etc., allusions merely with which the readers are 
quite familiar, so familiar indeed that he can cut short the char- 
acterisation, and appeal, with a trace of impatience at their 
forgetfulness, to the memory of the readers to complete the 
picture (2*-5). 

Turning from the future to the present, he explains why the 
apostasy and the revelation of the Anomos are delayed. Though 
the day of the Lord is not far distant, —for there has already 
been set in operation the secret of lawlessness which is prepar- 
ing the way for the apostasy and revelation of the Anomos, 
still that day will not be actually present until that which re- 
strains him in order that the Anomos may be revealed only at 
the time set him by God, or the person who now restrains him, 
is put out of the way. Then and not till then will the Anomos be 
revealed. But of him the believers need have no fear, for the 
Lord will destroy him; indeed his Parousia, inspired by Satan 
and attended by outward signs and inward deceit prompted by 
falsehood and unrighteousness, is intended not for believers but 
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for unbelievers. These are destined to destruction, like the son 
of destruction himself, because they have destroyed themselves 
by refusing to welcome the heavenly guest, the influence of the 
Spirit designed to awaken within them the love for the truth 
which is essential to their salvation. As a consequence of their 
refusal, God as righteous judge is bound himself (for it is he 
and not Satan or the Anomos who is in control) to send them an 
inward working to delude them into believing the falsehood, in 
order that at the day of judgment they might be condemned, all 
of them, on the ground that they believed not the truth but con- 
sented to unrighteousness (2*1). 

With a purposed repetition of 1*, Paul emphasises his obliga- 
tion to thank God for them, notwithstanding their discburaged 
utterances, because, as he had said before (I 1* *-), they are 
beloved and elect, chosen of God from everlasting, called and 
destined to obtain the glory of Christ. As beloved and elect, 
they should have no fear about their ultimate salvation and no 
disquietude by reason of the assertion that the day is present, 
but remembering the instructions, received orally and in his let- 
ter, should stand firm and hold those teachings. Aware however 
that divine power alone can make effective his appeal, and aware 
that righteousness, guaranteed by the Spirit, is indispensable to 
salvation, Paul prays that Christ and God, who in virtue of their 
grace had already commended their love to Christians in the 
death of Christ and had granted them through the Spirit inward 
assurance of salvation and hope for the ultimate acquisition of 
the glory of Christ, may grant also to the faint-hearted that same 
assurance and strengthen them in words and works of righteous- 
ness (21*17), 

With these words of encouragement to the faint-hearted, he 
turns to the case of the idle brethren. Wishing to get their will- 
ing obedience, he appeals to the sympathy of all in requesting 
prayer for himself and his cause, and commends their faith. 
Referring to some remarks in their letter, he observes that if the 
idlers are disposed to excuse themselves on the ground that the 
tempter is too strong for them, they must remember that Christ 
is really to be depended on to give them power to resist tempta- 
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tion. Inasmuch as they have in Christ this power, Paul in the 
same Christ avows his faith in them that they will gladly do 
what he commands; indeed they are even now doing so. But 
to make his appeal effective, the aid of Christ is indispensable, 
—the power that will awaken in them a sense of God’s love and 
of the possession of that adequate endurance which is inspired 
by Christ (315). Having thus tactfully prepared the way, he 
takes up directly the question of the idlers. He commands the 
brethren as a whole to keep aloof from every brother who lives 
as an idler, a command issued not on his own authority but on 
that of the name of Christ. He is at pains to say that he is urg- 
ing nothing new, and gently prepares for the repetition of the 
original instruction by referring to the way in which he worked 
to support himself when he was with them, so as to free them 
from any financial burden, strengthening the reference by re- 
minding them that although he was entitled to a stipend as an 
apostle of Christ, he waived the right in order that his self- 
sacrificing labour might be an example to them. Then after 
explaining the occasion of the present command, he enjoins the 
idlers, impersonally and indirectly and with a tactfully added 
* we exhort,” to work and earn their own living with no agita- 
tion about the day of the Lord. With a broad hint to the ma- 
jority as to their attitude to the idle brethren, he faces the con- 
tingency of disobedience on the part of some of the idlers. These 
recalcitrants are to be designated; there is to be no association 
with them. But the purpose of the discipline is repentance and 
reform. Once more the majority are warned: “Do not treat 
him as an enemy but warn him as a brother" (3*!9. Since the 
command alone may not succeed in restoring peace to the brother- 
hood, Paul finally prays that Christ, the Lord of peace, may give 
them a sense of inward religious peace, and that too continually 
in every circumstance of life (3!9. Anticipating that some of 
the idlers may excuse their refusal to listen to Paul's letters on 
the ground that they are not his own, Paul underscores the fact 
that he is wont to write at the end a few words in his own hand 
(317). The benediction closes the pastoral letter (319). 

(4) Religious Convictions.—The religious convictions expressed 
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or implied in II are Pauline. As in I so in II, the apocalyptic 
and the mystic are both attested. "Though the former element 
is more obvious because of the circumstances, the latter is pres- 
ent as an equally essential part of the gospel, ‘our gospel” (214, 
to use the characteristic designation of the convictions that he 
had held for over seventeen years. Central is the conviction, 
inherited by Paul from the early church (cf. Acts 2**) and con- 
stant with him to the end (Phil. 2"), that Jesus is Christ and 
Lord. Of the names that recur, Our (The) Lord Jesus Christ 
(2!- 16.16 58; [1.3 283 36. 12), Our (The) Lord jesus (1*- 12; 17) 
Christ (3°) and The Lord (1? 21. 18 3. 3. 4. 5. 16. 16), the last, 
6 xvpcos, is characteristic of II as compared with I (cf. II 3** 
with Phil. 4*9). Though there is no explicit mention either of 
his death (cf. 21*) or of his resurrection, the fact that he is Lord 
and Christ presupposes both that he is raised from the dead and 
that he is soon to usher into the kingdom of God all those who 
have been deemed worthy (1°). This day of the Lord (2?) is not 
actually present, as some had asserted, but it is not far distant (27). 
In that day (119), when the Lord comes (2!) or is revealed from 
heaven (17), he will destroy the Anomos (2*), execute judgment 
on unbelievers (1° +°), the doomed (2*!?), by removing them 
eternally from his presence; and will bring salvation (2!° 3) 
and glory (21) to all believers (1!9), those, namely, who have 
welcomed the love for the truth (21?) and have believed the gospel 
preached to them (1!9 21) when they were called (1!! 214). 

The exalted Lord does not however confine his Messianic ac- 
tivities to the day of his coming; he is already at work in the 
present. To him either alone (3* !*) or with the Father (2!*), 
prayer is addressed; and from him with the Father come grace 
(x? 2!*- 18) and peace (1*; cf. 3155); he is with the believers (3°), 
the faithful Lord who strengthens them and guards them from 
the Evil One (3*) and gives them an eternal encouragement, 
good hope, and endurance (2!* 3°). In these passages it is not 
always easy to tell whether Paul is thinking of the Lord who is 
at the right hand of God (Rom. 8%) or of the Lord who is in the 
believers (Rom. 8!?). However that may be, it is important to 
observe that the Lord to Paul is not only the being enthroned 
with God and ready to appear at the last day for judgment and 
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salvation but also, and this is distinctive, the permanent in- 
dwelling power unto righteousness, the ground of assurance that 
the elect and called will enter into the glory to be revealed, the 
first fruits of which they now enjoy. And this distinctive ele- 
ment underlies the utterances of this epistle, especially of 11" 
and 2'*17, It is the indwelling Lord in whom the church of the 
Thessalonians exist (1), in whom also Paul has his confidence 
in reference to the readers (3*) and gives his command and ex- 
hortation (3). The same Lord within inspires the gospel (3!) 
and equips the persecuted with an endurance that is adequate 
(3°). It is the Spirit, to whom equally with the Lord Paul as- 
cribes the divine operations, that accounts for the charismata 
(2?) and prompts consecration to God and faith in the truth (213). 
And it is either the Spirit or the Lord who is the means by which 
God fills the readers with goodness and love (dv Suvaye 1"; 
cf. dv Oed 11). 

Faith in Jesus the Christ and Lord (1*: * ") or faith in the 
gospel (1° 2:35) which he inspires (3!) and which Paul pro- 
claims (1!9 2") is the initial conviction that distinguishes the 
believers (11°) from the Jews (3?) and all others who have be- 
lieved the lie of the Anomos with its unrighteousness (2*'). 
This faith is apparently prompted by the Spirit, the heavenly 
guest that seeks to stir within the soul the love for the truth 
unto salvation (21°) and that inspires the consecration of the 
individual body and soul to God, and faith in the truth of the 
gospel (23). To be sure, the love for the truth may not be wel- 
comed; in that case, God who controls the forces of evil, Satan 
and his instrument the Anomos, himself sends an inward work- 
ing to delude the unbelievers into believing the lie, so that their 
condemnation follows of moral necessity; for they themselves 
are responsible for being in the category of the lost. Onthe 
other hand, if the promptings of the Spirit are heeded, then the 
activities of the Spirit continue in believers; a new power (1!!) 
enters into their life to abide permanently, a power whose pres- 
ence is manifested not only in extraordinary phenomena (2?) 
but in ethical fruits such as (cf. Gal. 5%!-, 1 Cor. 13! *-, and 
Rom. 12° *-) love (the work of faith 1"), brotherly love (1? 3!5), 
peace (31°), goodness (1!!), encouragement (219), hope (2*8), en- 
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durance (3° 1‘), and, in fact, every good work and word (2!”); and 
a power unto righteousness that insures the verdict of acquittal 
at the last day (1* 1), and the entrance into the glory of the 
kingdom, foretastes of which the believer even now enjoys. 

Since there are no errorists in Thessalonica, such as are to be 
found later in Colosse dethroning Christ from his supremacy, 
there is no occasion for an express insistence upon his pre-emi- 
nence. It is thus noteworthy in II not only that the Lordship 
of Jesus is conspicuous but also that in 21* as in Gal. r! he is 
named before the Father. There are no Judaists in Thessalonica; 
hence it is not significant that the categories prominent in Gala- 
tians (a letter which Zahn, McGiffert, Bacon, Lake, and others 
put before I and II), namely, law, justification, works, etc., are 
absent from II as from I. Furthermore, since the situation does 
not demand a reference to the historical or psychological origin 
of Sin, it is not surprising that we hear nothing either in II or 
in I of Sin, Adam, Flesh. In fact, it happens that in II there 
is no explicit mention either of the death or of the resurrection 
of Christ. What is emphasised in II along with the apocalyptic 
is the indwelling power of the Lord or the Spirit, the source of 
the moral life and the ground of assurance not only of election 
from eternity but also of future salvation (r5 112 21&17), an 
emphasis to be expected in a letter one of the two purposes of 
which is to encourage those whose assurance of salvation was 
wavering. 


(5) Disposition.—The second letter may thus be divided: 


I. Superscription 1**? 
A. Encouraging the Faint-hearted 13-2" 
IL Thanksgiving and Prayer 1*" 
(x) Assurance of Salvation 1*9 
(2) Prayer for Righteousness 11!-!2 
III. Exhortation 21! 
(1) Why the Day is not present 2** 
(2) Destruction of the Anomos 2* 
(3) Parousia of the Amomos only for the 
doomed 2*? 
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IV. Thanksgiving, Command, and Prayer 2'*17 
(1) Assurance of Salvation 2!%1 
(2) Hold fast to Instructions 2!5 
(3) Prayer for Encouragement and Righteous- 


ness 216-17 
B. Warning the Idlers 3177 
V. Finally 3*5 


Transition to the Idlers 
VI. Command and Exhortation 3*!5 
The Case of the Idlers 
VII. Prayer for Peace 3'° 
VIII. Salutation 3" 
IX. Benediction 3!* 


$ IV. LANGUAGE AND PERSONAL EQUATION 


(1) Words.—The vocabulary of thelettersis Pauline. Thepres- 
ence of words either in I or in II which are not found elsewhere 
in the N. T., or which are found either in I or in II and elsewhere 
in the N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul (the Pastoral Epistles 
not being counted as Pauline), indicates not that the language 
is not Pauline, but that Paul's vocabulary is not exhausted in 
any or all of the ten letters here assumed as genuine. Taking 
the text of WH. as a basis, we find in I about 362 words (includ- 
ing 30 particles and 15 prepositions) and in II about 250 words 
(including 26 particles and 14 prepositions). Of this total vo- 
cabulary of about 612 words, 146 (including 20 particles and 13 
prepositions) are found both in I and in II. 

Two hundred and ninety-nine of the 362 words in I (about 
82 per cent) and 215 of the 250 words in II (about 86 per cent) 
are found also in one or more of the Major Epistles of Paul (i. e. 
Rom. 1, 2 Cor. Gal). If we added to the 299 words of I some 
I9 words not found in one or more of the Major Epistles but 
found in one or more of the Epistles of the Captivity (i. e. Eph. 
Phil. Col. Phile.), then 318 of the 362 words in I (about 88 per 
cent) would appear to be Pauline; and similarly if we added to 
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the 215 words of II some 7 words not found in one or more of 
the Major Epistles but found in one or more of the Epistles of 
the Captivity, then 222 of the 250 words in I (about 89 per cent) 
would appear to be Pauline. 


Of the 146 words common to I and II all but 4 are also found in one 
or more of the Major Epistles. These 4 are Gecoadovxeds I 11 II 1! 
(Acts 204 27%): xavevOéverv I 31 II 3* (Lk. 17); épwtgy I 4! s» II 2! 
(Phil. 48; Gospels, Acts, 1, 2 Jn.); and xepexolnotg I 5° II 2% (Eph. 1%; 
Heb. 10% 1 Pet. 2*).—The 19 words in I and in the Epistles of the Cap- 
tivity but not in the Major Epistles are &yóv 2* (Phil. Col. Past.); 
dxotgO« 5? (Eph.); &xéyeo0at 4* 5% (Phil. Phile. dxéyew; Past. dxty- 
eoa); Jusuxtvoc 3% (Phil); Sí; 2:* (Phil); égoc£» 4! (II, Phil); 
O£Axetv 27 (Eph. 53); $óoa5 5* (Eph); xabeddev 5% 7-18 (Eph); 
xata)As(xety 3! (Eph.); peOdoxecbar 5’ (Eph.); xaponoráveoða: 2* (Eph.); 
weotxepadata 5* (Eph.); xeprxolnots 5° (II, Eph.); xAnpopopla 1* (Col.); 
xpbpactc 2* (Phil); egevvóvat 5!* (Eph.); gAlxxot 2* (Phil); and 
ÜxspexxaQtoco0 31* 58 (Eph. 31*).—The 7 words in II and in the Epistles 
of the Captivity but not in the Major Epistles are atpetoðæ:e 2% (Phil.); 
árát 2!* (Col Eph); évépyeca 2*. 1 (Phil. Col. Eph.); é4got&» 2! 
(I, Phil); icxóc 1° (Eph.); xpartetv 2'* (Col.); and xeprxolnots 2% (I, 
Eph.).—Of these 19+ 7 = 26 words, two are common to I and II (igoc&v 
and xsptxoíno:;); and four others are distinctively Pauline, in that they 
do not occur in the N. T. apart from Paul (dvépyeta; 04) xev; xep- 
xepadata; and dxepexxepiccod). 


Of the 44 (362—318=44) words of I which are not found in 
the Major Epistles or in the Epistles of the Captivity, 20 are 
also not found elsewhere in the N. T., 22 are found elsewhere in 
the N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul, and 2 are common to I and 
II. Again, of the 28 (250— 22228) words of II which are not 
found in the Major Epistles or in the Epistles of the Captivity, 
IO are also not found elsewhere in the N. T., 16 are found else- 
where in the N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul, and 2 are common 
to II and I. 


In the subjoined lists, an asterisk indicates that the word is not 
found in the Lxx. 

(a) Words in I but not elsewhere in the N. T.: duduxcoq 21° 5%: 
dvaudvery 115; *dxoppavilectar 217; drantog $165 éxBubxsty 2; évopxlCatv 
527; éEnyetcbar 19; *"OsoB(baxtoc 4°; xéheucua 415; * xoAaxí(a 25; bAtyb- 
Quxog 515 bAotsAf 5%; Suslpecbar 2*; bo(oq 219; xeptrelxecBat 415-17; 
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*xoonkcyery 2%; *calvecbar 3*; *cuuguAEtna 21; tpopéc 2*; and ixep- 
Galvstv 4*. 

(b) Words in II but not elsewhere in the N. T.: * dcaxtety 37; &táx- 
tws 3% 1; *Eyderypa 15 dybobátacÜat 119.15; byxauy&o0at 15; * xado- 
*Xotely 35; xeprepydhecbar 311; cwueto0cÜat 3%; ciety 1*5; and dxepaué- 
&vecÜat 1*. 

(c) Words in I and elsewhere in N. T. but not elsewherein Paul: 'A0$- 
war 3; alpvidtog 5*; dAnOtvés 1%; dAvÜGG 25; dxkvenots 47; *dey&y- 
yeeros 4!5; dopkAeca 5%; slaojog 1° 21; Houydteyv 43 xc&o0at 44; 
SAbxANPOS 595; xapapubelabar 2!! çH; qoryapoðy 4% dGplKev 23; ddly 
5%; dvréyecbar 5"; yaothe 5%; Stapaptipectar 4°; dvavelog 2%; épo- 
«&yat 55; vhęewy 5°- 55 and xapayyeAla 4%. The last seven words are in 
I, in one or more of the Pastorals, and elsewhere in the N. T., but not 
elsewhere in Paul. 

(d) Words in II and elsewhere in N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul: 
&yatoely 28; dxootacta 2*; Eroxog 35; Bixy 1°; éxtrouvaywyf 21; OpostcÜat 
21; xataķıoðy 18 petola: 37; caAsÓsty 23; céBacua 25; GAGE 18; á5toüy 
I!; éxtp&veta 2*; houxla 31%; xolote 1* and ufte 2%. The last five words 
are in II, in one or more of the Pastorals, and éxtpévaca excepted, else- 
where in N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul. While &xtp£vewx appears 
elsewhere in N. T. only in the Pastorals, the phrase in II 2* 4 éxtp&veta 
ths xapouclae adtod is unique in the Gk. Bib. 

(e) Words common to I and II and found elsewhere in N. T. but not 
elsewhere in Paul: OecoaAovexeds I 11! II 1! (Acts 20! 27?) and xatev8dverv 
I 3" II 3* (Lk. 17»). 

None of the words in the five lists above can be strictly called un- 
Pauline. 


Attention has often been called to the consideration that II 
contains very few words which are found in Paul but not else- 
where in the N. T., except such as it has in common with I. As 
a matter of fact, the same criterion applied to I demonstrates 
that II is relatively better off than I in this respect. Apart from 
the two words common to I and II which are found elsewhere in 
Paul but not elsewhere in the N. T. (émiapeiv I 2° II 3*2 
Cor. 25 and udx0os I 2? II 38 2 Cor. 112”), there are only 12 of 
the 216 words in I (362— 146 common - 216) and 8 of the 104 
words in II (250—146 common = 104) which are found else- 
where in Paul but not elsewhere in the N. T. 


(a) Words found in I and Paul (except IT) but not elsewhere in the 
N.T.: d&ywwobvyn 3% (Rom. 1*2 Cor. 71); &dtaAelaetws 1328 51 (Rom. 1°); 
Ixdixoc 4* (Rom. 139); edoynudvws 41! (Rom. 139 x Cor. 14%);  6&Axetv 
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a’ (Eph. 51°) x&9oc 4* (Rom. 1% Col. 3°); xepcxepadala (5° Eph. 617); 
«Asovextety 4* (2 Cor. 211 72 121*- 186); xpodéyev 34 (2 Cor. 13° Gal. 5%"); 
ovéyery 3! © (1 Cor. 9 13"); Üxspexzsotoco0 3!* 5% (Eph. 3%); and 
gArotysetabar 41! (Rom. 153* 2 Cor. 5*). 

(b) Words found in II and Paul (except I) but not elsewhere in the 
N. T.: éyaóucóv 1" (Rom. 15" Gal. 5$* Eph. 5°); efxep 1* (Rom. 
I Cor.* 2 Cor. 55); évépyeta 2°- ! (Eph. Phil. Col); ovéAdsobar 3° 
(2 Cor. 89); scuvavaui-vucat 3% (1 Cor. 5*: 1); and dxspalpecta: 2! 
(2 Cor. 12°). 


On the other hand, the vocabulary of I is relatively somewhat 
richer than II in specifically Pauline words, if we reckon as 
specific such words as are found in I and II (apart from words 
common to both) and elsewhere in the N. T., but elsewhere 
chiefly in Paul including one or more of the Major Epistles. 


(a) Words found in I and elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere chiefly 
in Paul including one or more of the Major Epistles, II being excepted: 
d&yvoety 44: dxabapala 2347; ávaxAnooüv 215; éklwş 219; dodoxecy 2*- 1* 41; 
doÜ0evi 51; Soxutey 25; Boursdery 15; efSwAov 15; elonvedery 5%; 
&xAovf) 14; &EouOevelv 510; Exeuca 47; éxrxobety 3°; edyapcacla 3°; xaðdrep 
ail 39. 4*; xadynate 2!5; weradcddvac 2*; wuanths 1* 215 uvela 1? 35; 
viyxtog 27; xeptccotéows 2!'; xoté 2*; cuvepyóq 3*; botéonma 3!*; and 
qOsvety 21* 4”. 

(b) Words found in II and elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere chiefly 
in Paul including one or more of the Major Epistles, I being excepted: 
Gveats 17; dvéyecbar 14; dxox&Aujig 1'; dvtovkvat 25; évnaxety 35 
&Ga xay 25; ebd8oxla I!; xavapyelv 2*; xAfjotc 113; and voüq 2*. 

(c) Words common to I and II, found elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere 
chiefly in Paul including one or more of the Major Epistles, may here 
be added: &ytacuóc I 49. * II 2%; &vcaxobibóvat I 3* IT 1%; elte I 518 
lI 2%; évepyetobar I 27 II 27; motorh I 527 II 22. 15 314. 17; 0AtQev I 
3* II 19-7; ed8oxety I 2* 31 II 215; xóxoc I 1* 2* 3! IL 3%; vouOeceiy I 5:2. 1 
II 3%; SAsOpoc I 5* II 1*; xap&xAnots I 2* II 216; xAaovátetv I 39 IT 13; 
and otie I 3* II 2", 


It is generally conceded that the vocabulary of I is Pauline; 
and the same may be said with justice of II. Even whenthe 
literary resemblances between I and II are taken into account, it 
is to be remembered that of the 146 words common to I and II 
all but four are to be found in one or moreof the Major Epistles of 
Paul; and that two of these four recur in one or more of the Epis- 
tles of the Captivity, the remaining two being ÜeaaaXorixeis, 
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and the good Lxx. word «atevOuvey, Nigeli’s estimate of the 
vocabulary of II is at least not an overstatement: “Taking it on 
the whole, the lexical situation of this letter yields nothing es- 
sential either for the affirmation or for the negation of the ques- 
tion of authenticity" (Wortschatz des Paulus, 1905, 80). 

(2) Phrases.—More significant than the vocabulary of I and 
II are the phrases and turns of thought. Two groups have been 
compiled, one in which the phrases are apparently unique, the 
other in which they are more or less specifically Pauline. The 
lists are not exhaustive, but the impression conveyed by them 
is that as with the vocabulary so with the phrascs the resource- 
ful mind of Paul is at work. 


In the following lists, an asterisk indicates that the phrase is appar- 
ently not in the Lxx.; Lxx. = reminiscence from the Lxx.; and Lxx. cit. = 
a citation from the Lxx. 

(1) Unique Phrases.—(a) Phrases in I but not elsewhere in N. T.: 
* (fux aby 417 515; Bibóyat xveüyua ele 4* (Lxx.); “ele «by ya 511; Exxpoobev 
with divine names 1? 21* 30. 13; * dy B&per elvat 25; * épwtăy xal xapoxaAsty 
4! (Papyri); *Exetv tloodov xoóq «tva 1°; xaðárep obate 2! (cf. xa0ó« 
oare 2%- 5 39); pds xatpbv paç 2!” (Latinism in xowvfj?); * Osd¢ 
Cav xal dAvOivdg 1*; xarrevOdverv thy 53b» xo6 c 3! (Lxx.); *4$ ori d 
&pyouévg 1:5; dj xlotic xodc «bv Gedy 1%; ol xeprAscxdwevor 475. 17; 
* xo&ccety t Tux 41! (classic); *oaAxtyE 6200 (apocalyptic ? cf. 1 Cor. 
15%); ottpavos xauxhoews 2!* (Lxx.); *ulot tuéoas 55, The next two 
may have been coined by Paul: *5 xbx0¢ «fc &y&xv; 1* and *1 
Üxouovi) ths dAxfSo¢ 13. The following have a distinctively Pauline 
flavour: 8:$ cod 'Inco0 415; Bı& tod xuplou 'Incoó 43; dv të Oed huöy 21; 
åy Oe xatel 12; ol vexpot £y xptoxà 4!* (cf. 1 Cor. 1518 Rev. 145; and 
ol xotumÜévceo Sut tod Inooũ 4". 

(b) Phrases in II, but not elsewhere in N. T.: *93:86vat &Bxncly «tv 
15; *éx uácou ylvecbat 27; dv xavtl tore 3° (cf. Phil. 11); ed3onetv 
tive 213 (Lxx.); “edyaprotety épefhopev 13 27; fyeicbat GG 315 (Lxx); 
*ornplew xal qudccoev 33; "«cvety S(xvy 1* (classic); * dráty ixlas 
21; * &coxoc xal xovnods 3%; *évéoyeta rady 2"; xarreuOdvery cà 
xapdlaç 39 (Lxx.); * xeguxaceiv &vá&xtuq 3% 11; * xtovedery «jj dAnbelg 21; 
* xrotedaty tà peddet 211; * xlott o &AnOelac 2% (cf. Phil. 127); *caXeu87vat 
&xb tod vobç 2%. The influence of apocalyptic may be felt in * &yveXot 
Buváuews 17; á&veAet tH xvebwact tod oxóuacog 2* (Lxx.); *6 Kv6pwxo« 
ths &voulaq 23; 6 dvttneluevog xtA. 24 (Lxx. in part); axd ths Béns the 
toyGog 1* (Lxx. cit.); *4 éxipdveta ths xapovalas 28; "6 xatéywv Kott 27; 
* «b xatéyov 2°}; " «b wuothptov ths dvoulac 27; BAe0poq alebviog 1°; Brav 
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EX@p xtA. 12° (Lxx. in part). The following may have been coined by 
Paul: *ġ dy&ay ths dAwelag 2; *é&)xl; dya0f) 2%; «05oxía dya- 
Bwotyns 1!; «b uaptÓptov dyuoy 119 (cf. edayyédcoyv 21); * xapdxAnets 
alwvia 21; *«oéyety xal So5átec0at 31; * 1) dxopovh tod yotorod 3*. The 
following have a distinctively Pauline flavour: * év ĝe zatot ipa 11; 
* «b edayyédtov tod xuplou tay "Inood 1*; & Oeds 6 xatio fuv 28; *6 
xGotoc ths elpfivns 31* (cf. I 5%); and xtotds 36 doctv 6 xbptog 3°. 

(c) Phrases in I and elsewhere in N. T., but not elsewhere in Paul: 
BéxeoGar «by Adyoy 1° 2%: £v udow cum gen. 27; xa06«q ofBate 2% 5 3*5; 
Abyos &xofj; 24%; 8 xerpáľwv 35; ulol purtóc 5*. 

(d) Phrases in II and elsewhere in N. T., but not elsewhere in Paul: 
dO’ dy 21; dx’ &oyf), 25; dxb xpoocórou 1* (Lxx. cit.); Su56vat elofyny 
37; xala xolot; 1* (cf. Rom. 29); év &ptacy d xvebuotoc 29 (1 Pet. 
19); év xupl probs 1* (Lxx.); iv th tdg &xalvp 11* (Lxx. cit.); ipy xat 
Aó6vqt 27; doble Aorov 3*- 11; xpavely tç xapabócsto 215 (cf. 1 Cor. 113); 
Tyre ol xiotedcavres 116; 6 uldg ths dxuAslas 2*. 

(e) Phrases common to I and II, but not elsewhere in N. T.: d3eAgot 
fira xwu£vot òrò tod OsoU (xup(ou) I 1* II 2 (Lxx. with Paul's ddegol); 
adrot yp ofarce I 2! 32 5% IT 37; év Oeo zatot (uv) I 1! II 1! and év 
suply 'I. X. I r: II 1: 312 (dy is distinctively Pauline); épwtapev 38 ou 
&3eApol I 513 II 2! (for xapaxaAXoüyasv, due to infrequent use of égoc&v in 
Paul); xai yap $ve I 3* II 37; (xb) Epyov (chic) xlotews I 1° II 19; 
aitds è xdotog I 31! 414 IT 21€ 318 (cf. Rom. 818. ** 1 Cor. 15% 2 Cor. 8»), 

(f) Phrases common to I and II, found elsewhere in N. T., but not 
elsewhere in Paul: adtd< b Ged¢ I 31! 5% II 218 (Rev. 213); xai Bi& toto 
(I 2: II 212); & A6y0q tod xvpíou I 1* (4) II 3! (cf. Col. 319; vuxtb xat 
fudoac I 2° II 3*; xpocedyecbe xepl juov I 5* II 3! (Heb. 135; df. 
Col. 43). 

(2) Pauline Phrases.—(a) Phrases in I and Paul except II but not 
elsewhere in N. T. Unless otherwise indicated, they are found in one or 
more of the Major Epistles: &xa& xal 3f¢ 21* (Phil. 41; Lxx.); elg xavóv 
3*; éy avti 518; dy xoAAG® (xoAAf) I5 * 2% 1 éxl tõv xpoctuxÓv 1*5; do- 
écxaty Oei) 2418 41; BuX tod xuplou dv 'I. X. 5°; dv puhan dyly s”; 
elvat ody xuply 4!" (Phil. 1%); év xugip 'Inao0 41; dpyatecbar tate xepolv 
47; «b edayyéAcoy tod yprotod 3°; ebyaptotely tH Deg 1* 2%; Chy ody 
adtq@ 51; ueis ol Cavrec 41-1 (2 Cor. 4"); 06 OéAopey bude dyvoety 
47; 8 Oed¢ xal mato huv 1* 31 13; Bede wapric 29-16 6 xa) v duds 213 
5%; xeptxately diüoc vo0 Beo 2 (Col. 11); othxete év xvply 3° (Phil. 
4); and cuvepyol tod Oeoó 3°. 

(b) Phrases in II and Paul except I but not elsewhere in N. T. Unless 
otherwise indicated, they are found in one or more of the Major 
Epistles: uf, with aor. subj. of prohibition in third person 2* (1 Cor. 
16" 2 Cor. 1119); position of uóvov 27 (Gal. 21); éxtored@y with imper- 
sonal subject 1!* (Rom. 101); ò&0 Bre 23 (2 Cor. 51 111); of drobe- 
vot 215 5 doxacuds th éuf xetol Iabou 31; wh évxaxhonte xa).oxotoüvcec 
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34 (Gal. 6°); Oeds xacho hud 115; 6 Abyos fjv 3% (2 Cor. 11); xapa- 
nadely tas xapdlas 27 (cf. Col. 23 4* Eph. 6%); xexoBévar dv xuply 34 
(Phil. 2%; cf. Rom. 141); and dxaxodew t edayyeAly 1* (Rom. ro). 

(c) Phrases in I and elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere chiefly in Paul 
including one or more of the Major Epistles, II being excepted: év xav 
comp 1*; of Ebo 475; éxexodety lety 3*; «b edayyéAtov toU Bed 2- * 5; 
05v tod Oeo 4* 5%; ò Beds cfc elohyns 5"; ol Aotxol 4?! 5%; and záv- 
ctc ol xtotedovtec 17, To this list should be added àv xpucà 'Insoü 21 
$9 and év xotccQ 4%; and perhaps the following: 4v xveógact dyly 15; 
Oeds Cv 15; [ely tb xpdcurcoy 2! 315; & Abyoç tod Beod 2%; ol «tovuÓov- 
ces 21-9; and ypelav lye 18 4° 3 51. 

(d) Phrases in II and elsewhere in N. T. but elsewhere chiefly in Paul 
including one or more of the Major Epistles, II being excepted: 4v 6vó- 
pact 3% xapd Oe 15; and perhaps the following: ù dyaxn toU 0eo6 3*; 
$ &xox&Audte to xuplou Inco 17 (x Cor. 17); wwyuot xal OAlpers 1t 
(Rom. 8%); «&cxetv dxéo 1* (Phil. 1*); and oneta xal tépata 2° (Rom. 
15!* 2 Cor. 123). 

(e) Phrases common to I, II and Paul but not found elsewhere in N. 
T.: doa odv I 5° II 215; «b edayyédtov huv I 1* II 2"; ~bx0¢ xal pby80¢ 
I2*II 38; (tò) Aovxbv dBeAgol I 4! II 31; xpd¢ «b wh cum inf. I 2* II 3°. 

(f) Phrases common to I, II Paul and found elsewhere in N. T. The 
following are characteristic of Paul: év xvplp I 3* 51 II 3*5; q&oto duty 
xal elofjvo I r! II 15; Oed¢ xatho I 1! II 1% The following are not 
characteristic: $ Oed¢ tydv I 22 3° II 111-13 (x Cor. 611); $udoa xuplou I 
5? II 25; 4 zlongç ðv I 13 3% 5-67.20 II 1*5 $ xapoucla tod xuplou 
(tuv "I. X.) I 39 455 5% II 2) (1 Cor. 15%); x&« Set I 4! II 37 (Col. 49); 
and otmplGev xal xapaxadety I 3* II 2” (inverted order); cf. Rom. 1". 


(3) Personal Equation.—It is generally felt that the person- 
ality back of the words and phrases of the first letter is none 
other than that of Paul. Characteristic of him and character- 
istic of that letter are warm affection for his converts, confidence 
in them in spite of their shortcomings, tact in handling delicate 
pastoral problems, the consciousness of his right as an apostle 
and the waiving of the same in love, the sense of comradeship 
with his readers in all things, and the appeal for their sympathy 
and prayers. So conspicuously Pauline is the personal equation 
of I that it is unnecessary to illustrate the point. But it is also 
frequently felt that the personal qualities revealed in I are lack- 
ing in II, that indeed the tone of II is rather formal, official, 
and severe. This impression arises in the first instance from 
the fact that there is nothing in II corresponding to the apologia 
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to which three of the five chapters of I are devoted and in which 
the personal element is outspoken. Omit the self-defence from 
I and the differences in tone between I and II would not be 
perceptible. This estimate is likewise due to the failure to read 
aright Paul's purpose, with the result that the clew to his atti- 
tude is lost. The impression of formality and severity is how- 
ever quite mistaken; as a matter of fact the treatment of both 
the faint-hearted and the idlers is permeated by a spirit of warm 
personal affection. Paul knows his Macedonians too well, trusts 
their love for him too deeply to be greatly disturbed either by 
the forgetfulness of the one class or the disobedience of the 
other. It is his love for them all that prompts him at the start 
to praise not only their growth in faith but also, despite the fric- 
tion in the brotherhood, their increase in brotherly love; and 
to surprise them by saying that contrary to their expectations 
he is boasting everywhere of their endurance and faith. 

From his love springs his confidence in them notwithstanding 
their continued shortcomings. He is quite sure that the faint- 
hearted are more in need of encouragement than of warning 
and so he directs every word in the first two chapters, including 
the description of judgment, the allusion to premonitory signs, 
and the characterisation of the advent of the Anomos, to the 
single end of assuring these brethren beloved by the Lord that 
they are as certain of future salvation as they are of being elected 
and called. His slight impatience at their forgetfulness (2*) is 
free from brusqueness and his sole imperative, based on their 
assurance of salvation and supported by prayer, to hold fast 
the instructions (2!5) is dictated by a fatherly concern. He is 
likewise confident that the idlers, in spite of their neglect of his 
injunction given once orally and again by letter, will do, as they 
indeed are doing, what he commands (3*), and so includes them 
in his praise of the faith and brotherly love of the church (1$). 
Furthermore, from his love arises also the tact with which the 
two parish problems before him are managed. One or two illus- 
trations will suffice to make this clear. In r? *- Paul is describ- 
ing the judgment in reference to unbelievers and saints in gen- 
eral; suddenly with v wdaow Tois miorteúvsacıv (v.10), he 
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changes from the general to the specific, intimating by the “all” 
that the faint-hearted belong to the number of the saints, and 
by the unexpected aorist participle that, as the explanatory 
parenthesis (“for our testimony to you was believed”) declares, 
they had believed the gospel which he had preached to them. 
The description then closes with the assurance that that day 
is a day not of judgment but of salvation for believers, specif- 
ically the faint-hearted among them. "The same tact is evident 
in 2*!* where after announcing the destruction of the Anomos, 
he comes back to his Parousia, an infringement of orderly de- 
scription prompted by the purpose of showing that the advent 
of the Lawless One is intended not for the faint-hearted believers 
but solely for the doomed. Even more conspicuously tactful is 
the treatment of the idlers. He approaches the theme in 3** by 
expressing his confidence that the brethren will do what he 
cominands as indeed they are doing; then, addressing the group 
as a whole but having in mind the majority, he gives his com- 
mand, not on his own authority but on that of Christ, to hold 
aloof from the idlers, qualifying the directness of the injunction 
by observing that his order is not new but the original teaching, 
and persuading obedience by referring to his own example of in- 
dustry. When he addresses the idlers (312), he does so indirectly 
and impersonally, and softens the command with an exhortation. 
Indeed, throughout the discussion, he insists that the idlers 
are brothers (3°), even the recalcitrants among them (3'*); that 
the purpose of discipline is reform; and, most notably, that the 
majority are not without blame in their treatment of the erring 
brothers (35), his final injunction being so worded as to leave 
the impression that the majority needed admonition as well as 
the idlers: “ And do not regard him as an enemy but warn him 
as a brother” (315). 

But affection, confidence, and tact are not the only charac- 
teristics of Paul that appear in II as well as in I. There is also 
the sense of fellowship with the readers which appears unob- 
trusively in 1° “for which you too as well as we suffer"; and in 
I' "relief with us'";—touches so genuinely Pauline as to be 
fairly inimitable. There is further the characteristic appeal for 
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the sympathy and prayers of his friends in 313, a passage too in 
which he delicately compliments their faith («a@a@>s xal mpòs 
vuas). And there is finally the assertion of his right as an 
apostle to a stipend, and the voluntary waiving of the same in 
love in order that he may not burden his poor friends with the 
maintenance and support to which he was entitled (37 *-). 

If this estimate of the personal equation of II is just, then in 
this respect as in respect of the words and phrases, II as well as 
I is entitled to be considered, what it claims to be, a genuine 
letter of Paul. 


$ V. AUTHENTICITY OF I. 


The positive considerations already advanced in the preced- 
ing sections are sufficient to establish the Pauline authorship of 
I, unless one is prepared to assert that Paul never lived or that 
no letter from him has survived. Curiously enough it is the 
certainty that I is Pauline that seems to account (cf. Jülicher, 
Einl.* 56) for the revival in recent years of an earlier tendency 
either to doubt seriously or to deny altogether the authenticity 
of the second epistle. 


(1) External Evidence.—The external evidence for the existence and 
Pauline authorship of I is no better and no worse than that for Gala- 
tians. Following the judicious estimate of The New Testament in the 
Apostolic Fathers, 1905, it may be said that “the evidence that Ignatius 
knew I is almost si" (cf. I 5" &iahelzrtws xpocedyecbe with Ign. 
Eph. 10! and I 2* ody à &v0pó xot, &péoxovteçş &AXX Oe with Ign. Rom. 
21). The xadebdete odv AAhàouç xal elonvedere dv adtoic of Hermas 
Vis. III 9!* does not certainly come from I 5'*!-; nor does the beodi- 
$axtot of Barn. 21° depend on I 4*. On the other hand, I like Galatians 
was in Marcion's N. T. (cf. Moff. Inirod. 69f.), and of course from 
Irenzus on was accepted as Pauline and canonical by all branches of 
the church. . 

(2) Baur’s Crilicism.—While Schrader (Der Apostel Paulus, V, 1836, 
23 ff.) was the first to question the authenticity of I, it was Baur (Paulus 
1845, 480 ff.) who made the most serious inroads against the tradition 
and succeeded in convincing some (e. g. Noack, Volkmar, Holsten) but 
not all (e. g. Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Schmiedel) of 
his followers that the letter is spurious. Four only of his reasons need 
be mentioned (cf. Lün. 11-15): (a) The un-Pauline origin is betrayed 
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by the “insignificance of the contents, the want of any special aim and 
of any definite occasion" (Lün.). The last two objections are untenable 
and the first overlooks the fact that Paul’s letters are not dogmatic 
treatises but occasional writings designed to meet practical as well as. 
theoretical difficulties, and that I everywhere presupposes on the part 
of its readers a knowledge of the distinctive Pauline idea of the indwelling 
Christ or Spirit as the power unto righteousness and the pledge of future 
salvation. (b) It is contended that I depends both on Acts and on the 
Pauline letters, especially 1, 2 Cor. To this it is replied that to pro- 
nounce I as a “mere copy and echo of 1, 2 Cor. is a decided error of 
literary criticism” (Moff. Introd. 70), and that the very differences be- 
tween Acts and I point not toward but away from literary dependence 
(McGiffert, EB. 5041). (c) More elusive is the objection that I reveals 
a progress in the Christian life which is improbable, if a period of only a 
few months had elapsed between the founding of the church and the 
writing of I. But the evidence adduced for this judgment is unconvin- 
cing. The fact that the fame of the little group has spread far and wide 
(17-5), that they have been hospitable to their fellow-Macedonians (41), 
or that Paul has repeatedly desired to see them (2!* 31°) is proof not of 
the long existence of the community but of the intensity and enthusiasm 
of their faith. Indeed the letter itself, written not later than two or three 
months after Paul's departure, reveals the initial freshness and buoy- 
ancy of their faith and love. Even the shortcomings betray a recent re- 
ligious experience (cf. Dob. 16-17). (d) Finally it is argued that 414-18 
while not disagreeing with 1 Cor. 15% is in its concreteness unlike Paul. 
But on the other hand, waiving the antecedent probability in favour of 
Paul’s use of apocalyptic, and the distinctively Pauline ol vexpol év 
zetot®, it is to be observed that 4" indicates that he expects to sur- 
vive until the Parousia. It is not likely that a forger writing after Paul's 
death would have put into his mouth an unrealised expectation (Lün.). 

(3) Priority of II.—The supposed difficulties in I have been removed 
by some scholars not by denying the Pauline authorship but by assum- 
ing that II was written before I. Grotius (see on II 213) for example sup- 
posed that II was addressed to Jewish Christians who along with Jason 
had come to Thessalonica from Palestine before Paul bad preached there; 
and that II 3” is proof that II is the first letter of Paul to the Thessa- 
lonians. The priority of II was defended also by Laurent, Ewald, and 
others (cf. J. Weiss on 1 Cor. 16% and see, for details, Lün. 169-173, 
Dob. 20-21, or Moff. Introd. 75). Some colour is lent to this hypothesis 
by the consideration that the case of the idlers in II 3* £. yields a clearer 
insight into the meaning of I 4113 and 5" (voufexeice todc d&t&xtous) 
than these passages themselves at first blush afford, and that it is not 
impossible that the severer discipline of II may have been followed by 
the less severe of I. On the other hand, II 2'* 31' naturally refer not to 
a lost letter but to I; and éxtouvaywyf (II 21), which is not treated 
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in 21-12 is an allusion to I 41*!*. Furthermore, the evidence of II 1* #- 
I!! 2! 31-5 (see notes on these verses) suggests that II is a reply to a letter 
from Thessalonica written after the receipt of I. Finally the reference 
to growth in faith and love (II 1*) is an advance on I r? £. and a fulfil- 
ment in part of the prayer of I 3'*. There is therefore no compelling 
reason for departing from the tradition, as early as Marcion, that I is 
prior to II. f 

(4) Theories of Inter polation.—More ingenious than convincing is the 
theory of Robert Scott (The Pauline Epistles, 1909, 215 ff.) to the effect 
that I and II are made up of two documents, one by Timothy (chs. 1-3 
of I and ch. 3 of II) and the other by Silas (chs. 4-5 of I and chs. 1-2 of 
II), documents completed and edited by Timothy somewhere between 
7o and 80 A.D. An interesting element in the conjecture is that chs. 1-3 
of I depend largely on Phil. and slightly on 2 Cor. 

Minor glosses have been suspected in 21*:* (cf. Schmiedel, ad loc.) or 
at least in 21* f- (Schmiedel, Drummond, Moff. et al.), in 5» f. (cf. EB. 
5041), in s?! (cf. Moff. Introd. 69) and elsewhere; but in no one of these 
instances is the suspicion warranted, as the exegesis will show. 


$ VI. AUTHENTICITY OF II. 


(1) Antecedent Probability.—Since the internal evidence of II 
reveals a situation which is thoroughly intelligible on the assump- 
tion of genuineness, and since the language, personal equation, 
and religious convictions of the letter are Pauline, it is ante- 
cedently probable that the ancient tradition assigning the 
epistle to Paul is to be accepted. 


The external evidence of II is slightly better than that for I. To be 
sure, little stress is to be laid on Ign. Rom. ro dv dxopoyvp 'I. X. 3* 
or on the similarity in respect of apocalyptic utterances between II 
and Barn. 155 18%, Did. 16! £-, or Justin Martyr dial. 32'* 110* 116*. 
On the other hand, Polycarp addresses the Philippians in 11* with the 
words of 1*, and in 11* (ef non sicul inimicos tales existimetis) with the 
words of 3!*. “In spite of the fact that both these passages occur in the 
part of Polycarp for which the Latin version alone is extant, his use of 
2 Thess. appears to be very probable" (N. T. in Ap. Fathers, 95). 
Furthermore II like I has a place in Marcion's N. T. and has from 
Irenæus on been accepted as canonical and Pauline by all sections of 
the church. 


(2) History of the Criticism.—Though the antecedent prob- 
ability tells in favour of the genuineness of II, yet there are ad- 
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mitted difficulties which to some scholars appear so serious as 
to compel them either to speak doubtfully of the authorship or 
to assume that IT proceeds from the hand not of Paul but of a 
falsarius. As the sketch of the history of criticism, given below, 
hopes to make clear, the difficulties are mainly two in number, 
the alleged contradiction between the eschatological utterances 
of II 21? and I 511 and the confessedly close literary resem- 
blances between II and I. Both of these difficulties, it is to be re- 
marked, proceed on the assumption (Kern, Holtzmann, Schmie- 
del, Wrede, and others) that I is a genuine letter of Paul. 


(a) Against Genuineness.— The first to question seriously the genuine- 
ness of II (see especially Born. 498 ff.) was J. E. C. Schmidt (18o1) who, 
on the ground of the eschatology of 2'-'" in general, of the alleged dis- 
crepancies between 21-1 and I 411-511, and of the supposed references to 
forged letters in 2* 31*, thought that at least 21-1! was a Montanistic in- 
terpolation; but who later (1804) denied the letter as a whole to Paul. 
De Wette at first (Eini. 1826) agreed with Schmidt, but afterward 
when he published his commentary (1841) withdrew his support. Ap- 
parently the exegesis of II became easier on the assumption of genuine- 
ness. 

One of the most important contributions, both on account of its in- 
sight and on account of its influence on Baur (Paulus, 1845, 480 ff.), 
Holtzmann (Einl. 1885, 189:; ZNW. 1901, 97-108; and finally 
N.T. Theol. 19113, II, 213-215), Weizsäcker (Das A postolische Zeitalter, 
1886, 258—261 = 18921, 249-251), Pfleiderer (Urchristentum, 1887, 19021), 
Schmiedel (1889, 1893"), Wrede (Die Echtheit des sweiten Thessalonicher- 
briefes, 1903), von Soden (Urchristliche Literatur geschichte, 1905, 164-168), 
Weinel (Biblische Theol. des N. T. 1911, 500), and others, is unquestion- 
ably that of Kern, Ueber 2 Thess. 2131, Nebst Andeutungen uber den 
Ursprung des zweiten Briefes an die Thessalonicher (Tübinger Zeit- 
schrift für Theologie, 1839, Zweites Heft, 145-214). After a careful 
exposition of 21-1 (145-174) and a sketch of the history of interpreta- 
tion (175-192), Kern looks for the origin of the prophecy in the his- 
torical situation of the writer (193 ff.) and finds that the apocalyptic pic- 
ture is an application by a Paulinist of the legend of the Antichrist to 
the belief in Nero Redivivus. “The Antichrist, whose appearance is 
expected as imminent, is Nero; the things that restrain him are the 
circumstances of the world of that time; the person that restrains him is 
Vespasian, with his son Titus who had just besieged Jerusalem. What 
is said of the apostasy reflects the abominable wickedness that broke 
out among the Jewish people in their war against the Romans” (200). 
This unfulfilled prophecy belongs to the years between 68-70 A.D. and 
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could not therefore be written by Paul (207). After referring briefly to 
the difficulty in 3", Kern sketches (211-213) the manner in which II 
depends on I, indicating in passing both the Pauline and un-Pauline 
elements in II. The first letter, he thinks, with its historical situation 
was excellently adapted to the creation of a second in which the apoca- 
lyptic picture, conceived by the spirit of the Paulinist, could be imparted 
to his Christian brethren. The passage 2'-"*, which is the pith of the 
whole matter, is preceded by an introduction and followed by an ex- 
hortation, both drawn from the genuine letter of Paul (214). 

The same conclusion was reached by Weizsiicker who held that the 
purpose of II is the desire to impart 2'-"*, while the rest of the letter is 
solely a framework designed to encircle it with the authority of Paul, 
an intention revealed by the imitation, with corresponding changes, 
of the first letter. Unlike Kern, however, Weizsäcker, in presenting his 
case, says nothing of the theory of Nero Redivivus, but points first of all, 
in evidence of spuriousness, to the striking relation of II to I both in 
the similarity of the historical situation and in the correspondence in 
their contents of separate parts of II to certain sections of I; although, 
he observes, the whole of II does not correspond in extent and arrange- 
ment to the whole of I. Schmiedel held with Kern to the theory of 
Nero Redivivus, but indicated in greater detail than he the literary de- 
pendence of II on I, while Holtzmann (1892) put into the forefront of 
the debate the differences between II and I in respect of eschatology. 

Between 1892 and 1901, the investigations into apocalyptic of Gunkel, 
Bousset, and Charles suggested not only the naturalness in Paul of 
such a passage as 21-!* but also that the legend of Nero Redivivus is not 
the clew to the interpretation of that difficult section. Charles indeed 
(Ascension of Isaiak, 1900, LXIT) gave convincing reasons for conclud- 
ing that Schmiedel's theory which regards 21-* as a Beliar-Neronic myth 
(68-70 A.D.) “is at conflict with the law of development as well as with 
all the evidence accessible on the subject." 

A new impetus was given to the discussion by Holtzmann in 1901, 
who while still insisting that 21? and I 411-51! present mutually exclusive 
views of the future, called attention anew to the literary dependence of 
II upon I; and by Wrede independently in 1903, who subjected the 
literary relations to an exhaustive examination and strengthened the 
theory of Kern as to the intentional dependence of II upon I. To Wrede, 
however, the argument from eschatology was convincing not of itself 
butonly in connection with the main argument from literary dependence. 
Since, however, a date as early as 70 for a forgery is difficult to maintain, 
he was compelled to place II at the close of the first or at the beginning 
of the second century, a date which Hilgenfeld (1862) had already sug- 
gested on the strength of the assumption that “the mystery of iniquity ” 
presupposes the rise of the gnostic heresies. Finally Hollmann (ZNW. 
1904, 28-38), while recognising that the literary relation of II and I, 
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the lack of the personal equation in II, and the statement of II 2* when 
compared with 3'? are difficulties, is inclined with Holtzmann to lay 
the stress on the alleged discrepancies between 21: and I 5-1, Unlike 
his predecessors, Hollmann acknowledges the important part that the 
idlers play in II and accordingly suggests that the eschatological sit- 
uation at the end of the century, which evoked from II the correction 
that the Parousia is postponed, had been causing among other things 
the flight from labour. The forger selects for his purpose elements of 
the legend of Antichrist because of the theory of Nero Redivivus current 
in his day, forgetting entirely or else treating figuratively the allusion 
to the temple. 

(b) For Genuineness.—The arguments of Kern failed to convince 
Lünemann (1850), Lightfoot (Smith's DB. 1870, 3222 ff.; Biblical 
Essays, 1893, 253 ff., printed from lecture notes of 1867), Auberlen and 
Riggenbach (in Lange, 1864 = Lillie's edition 1868), Jülicher Einl. 
1894), Bornemann (1894), Briggs (Messiah of the A postles, 1895), Zahn 
(Eini. 1897), B. Weiss (Einl.* 1897), McGiffert (A postolic Age, 1897, 
252 ff.), Charles (Ascen. Isa. 1900, LXII), Vincent (Word Studies, IV, 
1900), Bacon (Introd. 1900), Askwith (Introd. to the Thess. Epistles, 
1902), Wohlenberg (1903), Lock (HDB. 1903, IV, 743 ff.) and many 
others. The rebuttal, however, is addressed mainly not to the argument 
from literary dependence but to that from the differences in eschatology. 
On the other hand, McGiffert, who in his A postolic Age (loc. cit.) had 
accepted the style of II as genuinely Pauline and had considered the 
arguments in favour stronger than those against the authenticity, pub- 
lished in 1903 (EB. so41 ff.), after a fresh examination of the problem 
made independently of Holtzmann (1901) and Wrede (1903), & modifi- 
cation of his previous position. In this important discussion which re- 
veals a keen sense of the relevant, he waives as secondary the arguments 
from differences in eschatology and in style, and puts significantly into 
the foreground the argument from literary dependence. While admitting 
that the evidence as a whole points rather toward than against the 
Pauline authorship, he concludes that ‘‘it must be recognised that its 
genuineness is beset with serious difficulties and that it is at best very 
doubtful." | 

But in spite of the serious obstacles which the suggestion of Kern 
in its modern form puts into the way of accepting confidently the Pau- 
line authorship of II, it may be said fairly that the tendency at present 
is favourable to the hypothesis of genuineness; so for example Wernle 
(GGA. 1905, 347-352), Findlay (1904), Clemen (Paulus, 1904, I, 114 ff.) 
Vischer (Paulusbriefe, 1904, 70 f.), Heinrici (Der litterarische Cheracter 
der neulestamentlichen Schriften, 1908, 60), Milligan (1908), Bousset 
(ERE. 1908, I, $79), Mackintosh (1909), von Dobschütz (1909), Moffatt 
(EGT. 1910; Introd. 1911), Knowling (Testimony of St. Paul to Christ 
1911°, 24-28), Harnack (SBBA. 1910, 560-578), Dibelius (1911), Lake 
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(The Earlier Epistles of St. Paul, 1911), Deissmann (Paulus, 1911, 14), 
and many others. 

(c) Other H ypotheses.—(1) J. E. C. Schmidt (1801) found in 21! a 
Montanistic interpolation and Michelsen (1876) in 21-* & Jewish Chris- 
tian apocalypse; Paul Schmidt (1885) discovered in 15-11 and 3:5: 
evidences that a genuine letter of Paul had been worked over by a 
Paulinist in A.D. 69. The difficulty with these and similar theories of 
interpolation, apart from the question of the validity of the literary 
criteria, is the fact that in removing 21-18 one of the two salient purposes 
of the letter is destroyed. “As a matter of fact, the suggestion of Haus- 
rath (Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte? 3, 198) that this passage is the 
only genuine part of the epistle is much more plausible" (McGiffert, 
EB. 5043). For other theories of interpolation, see Moff. 8x f. (2) 
Spitta (Zur Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums, 1893, I, 
111-154) assigns II, except 31-18, to Timothy (cf. also Lueken, SNT. II, 
21), a theory which is incompatible with the obvious exegesis of 25 (see 
Mill. Ixxxix f.). On Scott's proposal, v. supra, p.39. (3) Bacon (Introd. 
74) suggests that the linguistic peculiarities of II may be explained by 
the assumption that the amanuensis of II is different from that of I. (4) 
On the theory of Grotius, v. supra, p. 38; on that of Harnack, v. infra, 
P. 53. 

The history of the criticism outlined above tends to show that the 
two main objections to the authenticity of II are, as Kern pointed out 
in 1839, the literary resemblances between II and I, and the alleged 
discrepancy in respect of eschatology between II 213 and I 51-1, both 
objections depending on the assumption that I is genuine. 


(3) Objection from Eschatology.—The first of the two main 
objections to the genuineness of II is based on the alleged in- 
consistency between II 25! and I 511", According to II 25, the 
converts had been taught that certain signs would precede the 
Parousia; but according to I 5" they know accurately that 
the day comes as a thief at night, that is, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. These two elements of the original teaching are, it 
is argued, mutually exclusive; and since Paul cannot be incon- 
sistent, and cannot have changed his opinions within the short 
interval between the composition of I and II, the reference in II 
to premonitory signs betrays a later hand. To this objection 
it has been urged with force (r) generally that in apocalyptic 
literature both the idea of the suddenness of the coming of the 
day of the Lord and the idea of premonitory signs constantly 
appear together; and (2) specifically that the natural inference 
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from I 5!“ is that the readers are acquainted with the teaching 
of Paul that certain signs will herald the approach of the Lord. 
Signs and suddenness are not mutually exclusively elements in 
apocalyptic; and the mention of the suddenness but not the 
signs in I 5!-!! and of the signs but not the suddenness in II 2!-! 
is evidence not of a contradiction in terms but of a difference of 
emphasis due to a difference of situation in Thessalonica. 

In I 5", Paul is not concerned with giving new instruction 
either on times and seasons in general or in particular on the 
suddenness of the coming of the day; he is interested solely in 
encouraging the faint-hearted to remember that though the day 
is to come suddenly upon all, believer and unbeliever alike, it 
will not catch the believer unprepared, the tacit assumption 
being that the readers already know accurately about the times 
and seasons including, as II 2* expressly declares, a knowledge 
of the premonitory signs. In II 2*5, Paul is writing with the 
same faint-hearted persons in mind and with the same purpose 
of encouragement, but he is facing a different situation and a 
different need. The faint-hearted have become more discouraged 
because of the assertion, supported, it was alleged, by the au- 
thority of Paul, that the day of the Lord had actually dawned. 
In order to show the absurdity of that opinion, it became neces- 
sary for Paul to remind them of his oral teaching on premonitory 
signs. Though the reminder was of itself an encouragement, 
Paul took the pains to add for the further encouragement of the 
faint-hearted that the advent of the Anomos (2*3) is intended 
not for them, but for unbelievers, the doomed who destroyed 
themselves by refusing to welcome the love for the truth unto 
their salvation. Since the converts are aware of this teaching 
about the signs, it is necessary only to allude to it; and the allu- 
sions are so indistinct that no one hearing the words for the first 
time could fully understand them. A different situation occa- 
sions a different emphasis; signs and suddenness are not incom- 
patibles in apocalyptic. 

On the question of signs and suddenness as a whole, see Briggs Mes- 
sianic Prophecy, 1886, 52 ff.; Messiah of the Gospels, 1894, 156 f., 160 ff.; 
and Messiah of the Aposlles, 1895, 550 ff. Against the contention of 
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Schmiedel, Holtzmann, Hollmann, and others that I $11 and II 2113 
are mutually exclusive, see Briggs, Messiah of the Aposties, 91 ff.; Spitta 
(op. ct. 129 f); McGiffert (EB. 5042); Clemen (Paulus, I, 118); Zahn 
(Introd. I, 253); Moff. (Introd. 80f.); and the commentaries of Find. 
(lii), Mill. (Ixxxv f.), and Dob. (38f.). Wrede candidly admits that were 
it not for the literary dependence of II on I, there would be little force 
in the argument from eschatology. 


(4) Objection from Literary Resemblances.—The second and 
more important of the two main objections to the authenticity 
of II is based on the literary resemblances between II and I. 
These similarities, it is contended, are so close and continuous 
as to make certain the literary dependence of II upon I and to 
exclude as a psychological impossibility the authorship of IT by 
Paul, if, as is generally assumed, II is addressed to the same 
readers as I and written about three months after I. 

(A) Statement of the Case.—(a) In presenting the case for the 
literary dependence of II on I, care must be taken not to over- 
state the agreements or to understate the differences (see es- 
pecially Wernle, op. cit.). It is said for example: “New in the 
letter is the passage 2*1* (more accurately 2**- 1112), the evident 
prelude thereto 1° *. 9.3, and finally the epistolary material 
215 33. 3. 14.17, The entire remainder is simply excerpt, para- 
phrase, and variation of the larger letter, often in fact elabo- 
rated repetition of parallel passages of the same" (Holtzmann, 
ZNW. 1901, 104; so also in Einl.* 1892, 214). Much truer to 
the facts is the estimate of McGiffert (EB. 5044; cf. Dob. 45): 
“the only new matter in the second (letter) is found in 1°” 
2712. 15 3r* 10. 13 f. 17 (though) even within these passages there 
is more or less dependence upon I. The remainder of the epistle, 
about a third of the whole, is simply a more or less close repro- 
duction of the first epistle.” That is to say, the new matter com- 
prises about two-thirds of the epistle, a rather large proportion 
when it is recalled that the apologia of the first three chapters 
of I does not recur in II, and that only two of the three classes 
chiefly exhorted in the last two chapters of I are treated in II. 


In the paragraphs that follow, only the salient points of resemblance 
and difference are mentioned; for an exhaustive discussion, see Wrede 
(op. cit.). 
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(b) The most striking and at the same time most important 
feature in the resemblances between II and I is the epistolary 
outline, formally considered. No other two extant letters of 
Paul agree so closely in this respect. At the same time there 
are differences, and II has new material of its own. The follow- 
ing table may serve to visualise the outline: 


I 
XAGũAOC. .. Xåpts xal salofjyn. . . 1! 


ebyaptotodpey .............. 12218 
(4i 68). reo ex PROV EDS 
edyaptotodpev .............. 218-310 


AOCKOV llle nen 41 

égurcóyev 4! $1 (41-52). ........... 
(5) 
(xtoxbo b xaAGv 5%)... ee eee, 


& NU) eec 
où Ot. oyuey Bè dua dyvoety. . . 41-18 


wept Zè cÓv xpóvwy xal «y 
KAPY. a6 6s SE XS TERES gru 


aücb Zè 5 Beds ths elpfiymc. . . . 5 


KIOTÒG Ò xaÀOy..... lee eee 5% 
xpocebyecte xal xept Huv... . 5? 
áexácaoÓe ............eees. 5% 
évopx(Gerv 5” 
3 x&etc . . . eO’ Oudv........ 5% 


II 

Ide isis eee ee kx AR ERR RERE pria 
&xb Geod xatpóq x1À........... rb 
ebyaptotety ópe(Aouy.......... 13-10 
Rpoceuy dela... ee cee ee un 
épecóguy. lee eene gn 
dpefAopev ebyaorotetv.......... 218-14 
QUITE o eed dU SUD 21 
abtdg dè È xóptoq ... xal Beds... 21617 
TÒ NOROV. ............. ERA 3" 
(21) (xapaxaAo0gav 313). ........... 
xoocebyecte xepl hudv......... 3"? 
xtatog Bé dotty b xógtoo........ 3* 
xexolBauasv dv xupl ........... 3* 

6 Bè xdotog xorreubdvat ......... 3* 
«apa YéAXopty. 0... Lees. gti 


TAQARAAOQŬMEY ziä................ 
abths Bè & xdptoc ths elphyns... 


b xbptog peta xkvtwy buddy... . 36> 
(30. osos cz se beeen EI V 
Com 6 
Ò daxacuóq......... eee eee. give 
ONPETOV ioo RAT HO ose eters 37b 
Wen au ces E va VE ESSE PAS 3" 


The striking similarity between the two outlines, apart from the 
superscription and the salutation and benediction, consists in the double 
thanksgiving, the first prayer with adté¢, the Aotxóv, and the second 
prayer with aócóg. But even within the agreement there are differ- 
ences, for example, dpefAovev II 1* 25; the position of xdpto¢ in 2!*; 
the contents of the section introduced by Aorxév, and xdpro¢ for Bebs 
in II 31%, Moreover, II adds new material, for example, xooctvz6u«0a 
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(14; of. Phil. 1°) after the first thanksgiving; épwripsv (215; to be sure 
2! »» [ 515; the exhortation is natural, for the purpose is not to censure 
but to encourage); the imperative otfxete after the second thanks- 
giving; and the 4 xógtoc petà x&vewy 0yv (31°) after the second prayer 
with adtéc. 


(c) The author of II, though he follows in the main the epis- 
tolary outline of I and centres his reminiscences about the cor- 
responding sections in II, does not draw these reminiscences 
entirely from the corresponding epistolary sections in I; that 
is to say, II 1** does not come wholly from I 1**, nor II 21*17 
from I 3135, nor IT 3^5 from I 41? nor II 3'* from I 5%. Evidently 
the author of II is not a slavish copyist, as is for example the 
author of the epistle to the Laodiceans (cf. Lightfoot, Colossians 
and Philemon, 285 f.) who starts with Gal. 1! and then follows 
the order of Philippians for sixteen out of twenty verses, and 
ends with Col. 41* (Dob. 45-46). In fact, apart from the formal 
agreements in the main epistolary outline, the striking thing is 
not the slavish dependence of the author of II on I, but the 
freedom with which he employs the reminiscences from I and 
incorporates them in original ways into new settings. 


In II 1%, little stress should be laid on the common epistolary for- 
mula ebyaptotety t Oed xdvrote xeol ju4)v; more important is the new 
égefAousv which along with xa0óc krby gotty reveals the encouraging 
purpose of the first two chapters, as the exegesis will show. The òxep- 
au&&vet and xAeovater, indicating the inward growth of the church, come 
not from I 1*-* but from the equally redundant xAeovéout xal xeprocedcat 
of I 3%; the prayer for brotherly love is fulfilled. The avd¢ &x&cczou 
is drawn not from I 1*- but if necessary from I 2u. Instead, however, 
of repeating “the work of faith,” “the labour of love,” and “ the en- 
durance of hope” (I 19), or the faith, hope, and love of I 5*, he confines 
himself to faith and love, the points which Timothy, in reporting the 
situation in I 3*, had emphasised. Then instead of saying that it is 
unnecessary to speak of their faith (I r*-*), he is at pains to say that, 
contrary to their expectations, he is boasting everywhere not of their 
faith and love, but of their endurance and faith in persecutions, which 
reminds one more of I 3? than of 12%.. It is evident that the writer of 
II 1** draws not simply from I 1** but from I 32 21! 3¢ 33 and if &ķtov, 
which controls xacaE5u0fyat (II 1*) and d&uon (II 1), must have a 
basis, from d£loq 21%. l 

In the prayer II 21€: (adtd¢ Bé xtA.), which corresponds to I 
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3-13, the only resemblance to I 3"-", apart from the initial phrase 
(and II puts Christ before God as in Gal. 1°), is üuv tas xapdlac and 
otnol—ar. But the collocation otnefhew xal xapaxaAsiy (cf. Rom. 1") 
occurs in I 3% Surely the unique phrase xapéxAnoty alwvlæy does not 
owe its origin simply to 3) xap&xAnote quay I 2°. 

Most interesting is the section beginning with «b Aotxóv in II 37-5, 
which introduces the command to the idlers in 3*!*, when compared 
with the corresponding section in I 4:3 (Aotxóv xtX.) which intro- 
duces the exhortations of 4*-5*. It is interesting because II 3'-* draws 
nothing from I 41-2 except the Aorxóv, unless xapayyeAlac &dxapev sug- 
gests xapayyéAAouev and xa(óG xal xeprxatette accounts for xad «oteice 
xal xothoete. Rather xa8óq xapeA&Qete (cf. 1 Cor. 15! Gal. 1* Phil. 4° 
Col. 2*) xag" tyuov (I 4!) appears first in II 3* xara chy xapddoow Fy xap- 
tAáQete zap’ huv; and «b xó« det 0j  wepexataty (I 4!) appears first in 
II 37 xo Set pyretobar dyke, the resulting combination elBévar xc Set 
being found also in Col. 4* and 1 Tim. 3'5. But the aétol yap ol$ace of 
II 3? comes not from of8ate yåo I 4%, but rather from the adrot yàọ ol- 
Sete of I 21 or 3*. But to return to II 31-5; vv. 1-2 are new and fit nicely 
into the situation at Corinth; 03 yàp xévrwv 4 xlottc betrays a mood 
similar to that in I 21*!*; xooctóysc0e d5eAgol xept jov (Heb. 1319; 
cf. Col. 4?) is not a slavish reproduction of I 5** as the omission of xat 
and the changed position of d8eAgol indicate. To be sure, ô Adyos tod 
xupfou occurs elsewhere in Paul only I 1° (419), though Col. 3:* has 
ò Adyog tod yetotod; but xóptoçş is characteristic of II compared with I, 
and in 3'-§, as in Phil. 4'-*, occurs four times. In II 3%, «toxb 3€ éorty 
ò xógtoq $c agrees with I 5% only in xtoté¢ and $6; otnol&e (217) need 
come neither from I 3? nor from 3" (cf. Rom. r!! 1615), and quA&Get is 
used elsewhere in Paul only with vóuoc. In II 3*, «exo(Gaysvy dv xuply 
(Phil. 21), which is characteristic of Paul, does not occur in I; zap- 
«[yéXAouev is not quite xapayyeAlac doxauev (43); and xal xoretce 
xal xzorhoete resembles I 4!° or 5!! more than 4!. In II 35, 6 3è xógtoo xa- 
xeu0Óvat ùy tç xapB(ac; reminds one of duäç Zè 6 xógtog (I 312), of 
xateu00vat (31), and of busy tag xapB(ac (3%; II 21). It will be re- 
membered that of the 146 words common to I and II, xatevOdvetv, 0ec- 
oadovixeds, gowtgy (Phil), and xeptxofnorg (Eph.) are the only ones 
not found in one or more of the Major Epistles of Paul; and that xatev- 
Góvety ta¢ xapdlac is a good Lxx. phrase. If now we follow the order of 
allusions in II 3'-* to I, we shall have I 4! (Aocxéy), 535 (xpoctÓxec0s), 
I* (b Adyosg to) xuplou), 219-1* (o0 ykp xkvtwy 1) xlotis), 5% (xtotds), 3? 
or 3! (ornelEet), [Phil. 24 xexolOapev èv xugio], 4!* or 5"! (xotette), 3! 
(ò dè xdptos), 3!! (xareuOdvar), 3! (ójuóv cas xapdlac). It is evident 
that the writer of II 31-* does not take much from the corresponding I 
4*3, but rather mingles scattered reminiscences from I with his new 
material (vv. 1-3. * sb), 

Finally, II 3:* agrees with the corresponding I 5** only in the initial 
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' abtds dè b Oeds «fc elpfyns, and even so 6e6¢ becomes xóptoç. The 
prayer itself is different. Then, instead of the xtorvé¢ clause (I 5%), 
II inserts the new 8 xóptoç petà mávtwy dudy. 


(d) Apart from the epistolary outline, there are few lengthy 
agreements in the phrases common to I and II. 


The superscription of II r!-: differs from that in I r! in adding tuv 
to xatol and &xb Geod xatpds xtA. to elgfjyn. While év beg xatol (huey) 
and év xuoly 'I. X. (also II 31) are not found elsewhere in N. T., the àv 
is distinctively Pauline; moreover, both x&e« xal elpfjyn and 0sbc xathoe 
are characteristic of Paul. In the first thanksgiving, the x&vrote xept 
ax&vooy duey of I 1? recurs in II 1? without x&vcov; furthermore xévrote zeot 
buy II 11! 25 agrees not with I 1*or 23 but with II 1*. The first prayer 
with adté¢ (II 21*) agrees with I 3" in the mention but not in the order 
of the divine names; and the second prayer with adté¢ (II 31*) has Lord 
not God of peace (I 5). The xpocsóysc0« xtA. of II 3! is not identical 
with I 5**. Striking is igurtGuav 3è bua¢ d3eA got (II 21 I 513), for in this 
phrase we expect xapaxadotuev; but dowdy is found in Phil. and of 
course frequently in the papyri. The briefest agreement in theepistolary 
outline is tò Aotrxóy II 3! = Aovxóy I 44. In this connection may also be 
noted &5eAgol hyaxnudévor bxd xvelou which, though it occurs in the 
second thanksgiving of II (27) is a purposed reminiscence of d8eAgot 
tyyaxnatvot bed «o0 Geod in the first thanksgiving of I (14). The idea of 
election though not the word is present in both contexts (éxAoyf I 1*; 
elato, éx&Ascey, xeprxolnow II 23-1). 

Apart from the epistolary outline, the agreements are seldom lengthy. 
Furthermore, the setting of the phrases in II is usually different from their 
setting in I. The two lengthiest agreements occur in II 3*°; the 
first (38) év x6xp xal pby6Oq (I 2* «bv x6xov hucy xal tov uóx00v) vuxtd>¢ 
xal tudoac épyalbuevor zods tb u) éxtBapfioal «tva buóv appears in a 
different context in I 2* and is a purposed reminiscence (see note on IT 
3°); the following elements in it are found elsewhere in Paul but not 
elsewhere in the N. T.: xéx0¢ xal p6780¢ (2 Cor. 112? xóxwp xal u6x6o), 
mods tb uh with infin., and éxtBapety (2 Cor. 25; nowhere else in Gk. 
Bib.); on the other hand wxtd¢ xat tuadoas is found elsewhere in 
N. T. but not elsewhere in Paul. The second (3!9), xat ydo Ste (not 
elsewhere in N. T.) fuv zods bya (cf. 2* dv rods bac) appears in a dif- 
ferent connection in I 3*. Briefer reminiscences are adtol yàp of8arte 
II 37 (I 2! 33 5%) and Eoyov xícceuc II 17? (I 1°) which are not found else- 
where in the N. T.; xal 3i todto II 2" (I 29) and ò Abyoç tod xuplou 
II 3: (I x* 41*) which are found elsewhere in N. T. but not elsewhere in 
Paul; & Ged¢ tucy II 11- 1 (I 2* 39 1 Cor. 61), hutoa xuplou II 29 (I 52), 
$ xlotic buoy II 18- 4 (I 1°32 9. 5.7. 16), 4 xapoucía tod xuplou (35v 'I. X.) 
II 2! (I 35 415 5% 1 Cor. 159), xine det II 3’ (I 4! Col. 49), and ommplQery xol 
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«upaxaAsty II 217 (I 35; cf. Rom. 1), which are found elsewhere in 
N. T. and elsewhere in Paul; and doa odv adeApot II 21* (I 5* Rom. 8:1), 
«b edayyfAtov Sv II 21 (I 1*) which are found elsewhere in Paul but 
not elsewhere in N. T. 


(e) In the passage ri'-2!, which consists of new material, 
there is but slight evidence of literary dependence on I, although 
knowledge of I is presupposed. In this material, distinctively 
Pauline elements occur. 


In I r410 the stress is laid on election evidenced by the reception of 
the word in great 6Alr¢, and not on judgment (11); but in II z*s, 
the emphasis is put not so much on election as on the certainty of ac- 
quittal in judgment. This certainty is due to the fact of their endurance 
and faith, and the judgment is sketched in vv. *:*, Tt is not strange that 
OAldts occurs in both passages; but pyh (I 11°) is not in II nor 3toyvuóc 
(II 14) in I. The év «jj &xoxaAÓdQet t00 xuplou 'Insoü ax’ odpavod of II 17 
is not a literary dependence on I 4!*, xaxaffjsevat r’ odpaved; “his 
angels of power" is unique in Gk. Bib. and does not come from I 3»; the 
saints, éx3ixnot¢ and 5Ae0poc come respectively not from I 3" 4* s* 
but from the Lxx. In II 11-12, Eovoy xfotews is the only certain reminis- 
cence of I (12), for & 0ebo $syu5v is found not only in I 2* 3* but elsewhere 
in Paul, as well as elsewhere in the N. T. and Lxx.; x&vcoce xep? buv 
comes not from I 1*but from II 13. In II 21, éxtouva ford refers to I 411€ 
but is not discussed in 2113; &x1ocoA f; in 2? refers to I. 

The Pauline elements have already been mentioned: efxep (1*), the 
touch we” huay (17), bxaxoósty tH ebayyeAlyp (15), x&oty leading to 
the 8c: clause with éxroredOy (119), dog Ste (27), and of dxoAAdwevor (219); 
see further the notes ad 15-218, 


(f) The freedom with which the author of II gives expression 
to Pauline convictions is illustrated in 2!*4, 


In II 2 the epistolary outline of I 2" is followed, but the new é¢e(- 
Aowey purposely repeats II 1*. The “brethren beloved by the Lord" 
(not God as in I 1*) is an intentional reference to I 1‘; but what fol- 
lows is not a slavish combination of éxAoyf (I 14), 6 xaAGy (I 21* or 5%), 
vd ebay yéAov huey (I 15), xepuxolnaty (I 5*) and 865a» (I 21), but is a fresh 
and vigorous statement of Pauline convictions, sweeping from everlast- 
ing to everlasting, akin to I 5* but not betraying literary dependence 
on the same. In the midst thereof come the effective but in Paul unusual 
dx’ doris, &ytaopds xveügatoc (r Pet. 12), and «(atto &Avüe(ac (due to 
v. 7). A similar freedom is witnessed also in II 111-11 (see notes ad loc.). 


(g) Finally it is interesting to observe that from II 3*-!5 it is 
possible to get a clearer picture of the situation presupposed by 
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I 4!" and 5% (vouGereite tous atdxrous) than from those 
passages themselves. II at this point explains I. 


The statement that II 3**- 1-12 is a reproduction of I 2€* 41-11 rer gu 
is misleading. Were it not for the context in which xepcxatety dtáxtwg 
(II 3*- 1) and &cax«etv (37) appear, we should not be certain that vouOe- 
cette (cf. II 315) «obo &váxtouc (I 5") referred not to the disorderly in 
general, as I 411-13 allows, but specifically to the idlers. The author of 
II thus betrays at this point first-hand acquaintance with the situa- 
tion faced in I. 

The pretobar of 37 refers to work not to suffering (I 1* 21* puntal); 
téxoy in view of Phil. 317 is a natural word for “example” without re- 
course to the tixov of I 17; the idea of waiving apostolic right in love 
(3°) appears in a different setting in I 2*-*, and the language in which it 
is expressed agrees not with I 2*-' but with 1 Cor. 9* *-; and although 3° 
and I 27-5 alike hint at self-sacrifice, wetadodver tç qux&c does not suggest 
$66yat téxov. Furthermore, the lengthy agreement of 3* with I 2° 
is intentional, that of 31° with I 3* accidental, as II 2* suggests. These 
facts, coupled with the tactful treatment of the case of the idlers, es- 
pecially the significant emphasis in 3!*, which is far from Kirchensucht, 
with the ethical turn in od 66 (3'°) and with the quite Pauline év xupl 
(313), point distinctly to the hand of Paul. 


(B) Hypothesis of Forgery.—Notwithstanding the fact that 
the greater part of the material in II is new, that, aside from 
the agreements in the epistolary outline of I and II, the reminis- 
cences from I but rarely occur in the corresponding sections of 
II, that these reminiscences are worked over freely and mingled 
with new material, and that II 3*!5 reflects an intimate and frst- 
hand acquaintance with the situation presupposed by I 4117? 514, 
it is nevertheless held that it is quite as easy to imagine that a 
later writer familiar with I and with the style of Paul imitated 
I for his own purpose, as that Paul himself wrote II. Since then 
it is a psychological impossibility for Paul to have written II to 
the same persons a few months after I, the alternative is a forger. 

But apart from the consideration that those who support the 
hypothesis of forgery fail to indicate what are the criteria for a 
psychological impossibility in such a case, it is to be observed 
that it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine what the pur- 
pose of the forger is and why he hits on I as the point of departure 
for his pseudepigraphon. 
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It is sometimes urged that II is written to take the place of I. Were 
this true, the reason for the forgery would be patent. But as both Mc- 
Giffert (EB. 5042) and Wrede (60) insist, there is no indication of an in- 
tention to *save Paul's reputation and set him right with the Thess. 
after his death, by showing that he had not expected the consummation 
as soon as I seemed to imply" (McGiffert). In fact, 215 intimates that 
the authority of I is formally recognised (Wrede). Hence * the sole pur- 
pose of the eschatological passage is clearly to put a stop to the fanaticism 
to which the belief in the speedy consummation was giving rise" (Mc- 
Giffert; so essentially Kern, 214, Weizsäcker, 250, and Wrede, 67-69). 

To this it may be rejoined: (1) The internal evidence of the second 
letter reveals not one but two purposes, to encourage the faint-hearted 
who had become more despondent by reason of the assertion that the 
day is present and to warn more sharply the idlers who since the writ- 
ing of I had become more troublesome. Hollmann recognises this two- 
fold purpose in that he affirms that the forger united closely the strained 
eschatological situation and the flight from labour. (2) If 21-3 is de- 
signed as a corrective of prevailing wrong impressions as to the immi- 
nence of the Parousia, it chooses an extremely obscure method of illumi- 
nating the minds of the readers. On the assumption of genuineness, the 
reason for the obscurity is clear; the Thessalonians, since they knew the 
teaching already, needed only to be reminded of it. (3) Neither Kern 
nor Wrede has succeeded in explaining just why I is seized upon as the 
point of departure for the pseudepigraphon. (4) It is admittedly 
(Wrede, 37 f. and McGiffert, EB. 5042) difficult to believe that a letter 
could be sent to the Thessalonians and be accepted by them as Pauline 
before Paul's death; or to believe that a letter addressed to them but 
not really intended for them could have gained currency as Pauline in 
Paul's lifetime. It is necessary therefore to go beyond the sixties, down 
even to the end of the first or even to the beginning of the second cen- 
tury in order to make a forgery intelligible. But the further one goes 
beyond 50 A.D. the harder it is to account for that intimate acquaintance 
with the situation implied by I, which is revealed especially in II 35-15. 
(s) There is no essential incompatibility between I 5! f- and II 21-5, 
between signs and suddenness, as both McGiffert and Wrede concede. 
(6) At every point the exegesis of II is easiest on the assumption of 
genuineness. (7) The hypothesis of forgery proceeds on the supposition 
that it is a psychological impossibility for Paul to have written II a few 
months after I to the same people. But criteria for distinguishing what 
is psychologically possible or impossible to Paul are not adduced. The 
only evidence that throws any light on the matter is the statement of 
Paul to another Macedonian church: “To go on writing the same things 
is not tedious to me, while to you it is safe" (Phil. 3?). To be sure, there 
are no objective criteria to go by; no two other extant letters of Paul 
in which two out of the three situations in one letter are treated in a 
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second letter written less than three months later. On the assumption 
of genuineness, it is evident that it was important for Paul to remember 
I, for its utterances at certain points had been misconstrued by some. 
And since, according to Phil. 3!, Paul could write the same things if 
necessary, the presence in II of reminiscences, apart from the epistolary 
outline, is natural, especially if II is a reply to a letter which the Thessa- 
lonians sent to Paul asking advice concerning the faint-hearted and the 
idlers, a letter written after their reading of I and after their failure to 
cope successfully with the difficulty created by the assertion that the 
day of the Lord was actually present. Indeed, it is not improbable that, 
as Zahn (Introd. I, 250; cf. Moff. Inirod. 76) suggests, Paul read over the 
original draft of I before he dictated II, for in the light of Cicero's usual 
habit (cf. Zahn, Joc. cit.) and of similar evidence from the papyri (cf. Deiss. 
Light, 227 f.), it may be assumed that the letters of Paul were usually 
revised after dictation and copied, the copy being sent, and the original 
draft retained by Paul or his secretary. At the same time, it is strange 
that the epistolary outline of II should agree so closely with that of I. 
But strangeness is not identical with psychological impossibility. 


(s) Hypothesis of Genuineness.—Since the antecedent prob- 
ability, namely, the intelligibility of the historical situation im- 
plied by IT, the language, the personal equation, and the religious 
convictions, is distinctly in favour of Pauline authorship, and since 
the objection to the genuineness on the score of alleged discrepan- 
cies between I 5! *- and II 2t? is not insuperable, the hypothesis 
of genuineness may be assumed as the best working hypothesis 
in spite of the difficulties suggested by the literary resemblances, 
especially the striking agreement in the epistolary outline. 


Harnack, however (of. cit.), like Wrede, is convinced that it is psycho- 
logically impossible for II to have been written by Paul a few months 
after I to the same address, although the criteria for determining psy- 
chological impossibility are not stated. But he is equally confident that 
II is thoroughly Pauline. The only way then out of the conclusion that 
II is a forgery is the postulate that there were two churches in Thessa- 
lonica, one the main church composed of Gentiles, the other a kind of 
annex made up of Jews; and that I was addressed to the Gentile and II 
to the Jewish church. Although Paul ordered the former to see to it 
that the latter should hear the first epistle read (I 527), yet he was aware 
that the exhortations in reference to impurity, a sin to which Gentiles 
were susceptible, and in reference to eschatology (new teaching in I 41*-1*, 
and simple in I 51-11), had in mind mainly if not wholly the problems of 
the Gentile Christians. Accordingly, in order to meet the specific needs 
of the Jewish Christians who were steeped in eschatology and had begun 
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to believe that the day of the Lord was present, and who were also idle 
(for although the Gentiles were idle, the Jews were the conspicuous idlers, 
as the severe reproof of II 3*15 shows), he writes the second letter at 
the same time as I, or a few days after I. Though both types of Chris- 
tians were dear to Paul, yet the letter to the Jewish annex, while not 
unfriendly, lacks the warm tone and the intimate friendliness of I, is 
in fact somewhat severe (3% *-), official and ceremonious (dgef\ouev 
1? 23). This postulate, once made, is worked out with the brilliance 
familiar to readers of his discussion of the Priscan authorship of 
Hebrews. ' 

Waiving the suggestion that the hypothesis would be relieved of 
one difficulty if the traditional assertion that II is severe, official, and 
ceremonious were dispensed with altogether, two important difficulties 
may be suggested, one that the evidence adduced for the existence of a 
separate Jewish Christian group is not quite conclusive, and the other 
that the psychological difficulty that prompts the postulate is not en- 
tirely removed. As to the first point, Harnack assumes that the O. T. 
colouring in II suggests Jewish Christian readers, an assumption which 
is disputable; also that the Gentiles had had no instruction in escha- 
tology beyond the simplest teaching as to the suddenness of the day 
and the necessity for watchfulness, an assumption difficult not only in 
the light of I 5? !-, but also of I 4*-!? where Paul includes in his new teach- 
ing apocalyptic details which, on the theory of simplicity, are irrelevant. 
Furthermore, while Acts 17‘ states that the preaching in the synagogue 
succeeded with a few Jews and with a great many Gentiles, men and 
women, who as adherents of the synagogue may be presumed to have 
been acquainted with the Messianic hopes of the Jews in their apocalyp- 
tic expression, still it has nothing to say of the formation of two separate 
Christian groups. Still further, the first letter betrays no knowledge 
of the existence of more than one Christian assembly in Thessalon- 
ica, for the “all” in 5%? obviously suggests not an annex of Jewish 
Christians but recalcitrants, most probably some of the idle brethren, 
within the one church of the Thessalonians. Moreover, the reading 
&xapxíy (see note on 2"), which did not suggest the hypothesis but 
which to Harnack is objective evidence in favour of it, is less suitable 
than dx’ doyijs in a context designed to assure the readers of their cer- 
tainty of salvation. The second important difficulty with this plausible 
hypothesis is that the psychological impossibility which prompts it is 
not entirely eliminated, for although the presence of reminiscences is 
adequately accounted for, the surprising similarity of the epistolary 
outline is not. 

Lake (Exp. Times, Dec. 1910, 131-3, and The Earlier Epistles of St. 
Paul, 1911, 83 ff.) inclines to think that Harnack's theory complies with 
all the conditions of the problem; Dibelius and Knopf (TLZ. 1911, 455- 
457) speak hesitatingly. 
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§ VII. THE TEXT. 


The text of Westcott and Hort is followed almost without 
exception in the commentary. The nomenclature is that of 
Gregory, Die Griechischen Handschriften des N. T. 1908 and Text 
Kritik des N. T. YII, 1909 (cf. Souter, Nov. Test. Graece, 1910). 
The various readings are taken from the apparatus of Tischen- 
dorf (Nov. Test. Graece, vol. II, ed. 8, 1872) and of Souter. 


The various readings from Greek manuscripts, versions, and patristic 
writers have been cited in the interest of exegesis. The following au- 
thorities have been most serviceable: Zimmer (Der Text der Thessa- 
lonicherbriefe, 1893), B. Weiss (Textkritik der Paulinischen Briefe, in 
TU.: 1896), and the textual notes in the commentaries of Findlay and 
Dobschiitz. 


(1) Greek Manuscripts.—From the lists in Gregory (op. cit.) 
and von Soden (Die Schriften des N. T., begun in 1902 and now 
(1912) nearing completion), it would appear that about six 
hundred Greek manuscripts contain r, 2 Thess. wholly or in part. 
The twenty-one uncials among them may be briefly enumerated 
as follows: 


M (ea pr). Cod. Sinaiticus, saec. iv, now at St. Petersburg. 
Edited by Tischendorf, its discoverer, in 1862. Photo- 
graphic reproduction by H. and K. Lake, Oxford, 1911. 
Contains I and II complete. 

A (eapr). Cod. Alexandrinus, saec. v, now in the British 
Museum. Edited by Woide in 1786. Facsimile by E. 
M. Thompson, 1879. Contains I and II complete. 

B (eapr). Cod. Vaticanus, saec. iv, now in the Vatican 
Library. Photographic reproduction by Cozza-Luzi, 
Rome, 1889, and by the Milan firm of Hoepli, 1904. 
Contains I and II complete. 

C (eapr). Cod. Ephraemi Rescriptus, saec. v, now in the 
National Library at Paris. The N. T. fragments were 
edited by Tischendorf in 1843. Contains I 1? evxapio- 
TOUL€V— 25 eyernOnte, 
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D (p). Cod. Claromontanus, saec. vi, Graeco-Latin, now in 
the National Library at Paris. Edited by Tischendorf 
in 1852. Contains I and II complete. 


[E] Cod. Sangermanensis, saec. ix, now at St. Petersburg. 
A copy of D. 

F (p) Cod. Augiensis, saec. ix, Graeco-Latin, now in the 
Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. An exact tran- 
script by Scrivener, 1859. Contains I and II complete. 

G (p). Cod. Boernerianus, saec. ix, now in the Royal Library 
at Dresden. “It is closely related to F, according to 
some the archetype of F" (Souter). Edited by Matthaei, 
1791. Im Lichldruck nachgebildet, Leipzig (Hiersemann), 
I909. Contains I and II complete. 

H (p). Cod.Saec.wi. Most of the forty-one leaves now known 
are in the National Library at Paris; the remainder are 
at Athos, Moscow, St. Petersburg, Kiev, and Turin. 
The fragments at Kiev contain 2 Cor. 4*7, 1 Thess. 2°" 
(uvmpovevere . . . ear.» arnOws) and 4*!! (eavrov axevos 
... QiNoT(UuoÓa)); cf. H. Omont, Notice sur un irès 
ancien manuscril, etc. 1889. 

I (p). Cod. Saec. v. Ms. 4in the Freer Collection at Detroit, 
Michigan. This manuscript is a “badly decayed frag- 
ment, now containing many short portions of the epistles 
of Paul. It is written on parchment in small uncials and 
probably belongs to the fifth century. . . . Originally 
contained Acts and practically all of the epistles but not 
Revelation. . . . While no continuous portion of the 
text remains, many brief passages from Eph. Phil. Col. 
Thess. and Heb. can be recovered” (H. A. Sanders, Bib- 
lical World, vol. XXI, 1908, 142; cf. also Gregory, Das 
Freer-Logion, 1908, 24). The fragments of Thess., a col- 


lation of which Prof. Sanders kindly sent me, contain 
Í I12.9-10 57-8. 14-16 ory 11-13 4*9. 16-18 BH 23-26 II I 10-11 


258. 15-17 38-10, 


K (ap). Cod. Mosquensis, saec. ix, now at Moscow. Col- 
lated by Matthaei, 1782. Contains I and II complete. 
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L (ap). Cod. Angelicus, saec. ix, now in the Angelican Li- 
brary at Rome. Collated among others by Tischen- 
dorf (1843) and Tregelles (1845). Contains I and II 
complete. 

P (apr). Cod. Porphyrianus, saec. ix, now at St. Peters- 
burg. Edited by Tischendorf (1865). Contains I and 
II except I 35 uxer.—7pets ot 4". 

Y (eap) Cod. Saec. viii—ix, now at Mount Athos. Contains 
I and II complete. 

048 (a p). Cod. Saec. v, now in the Vatican Library, a frag- 
mentary palimpsest. Contains I 1** with the short codex 
title. 

049 (a p). Cod. Saec. viti-ix, now at Mount Athos. Contains 
I 11-25 avyOporrov. 

056 (a p). Cod. Saec. x, now in the National Library at Paris. 
I and II were collated by Van Sittart (Gregory, Text 
Kritik, 296). 

075 (p). Cod. Saec. x, now in the National Library at Athens 
(Gregory, ibid. 309). 

orrr (p). Cod. Saec. vii (?), now in the Royal Museum at 
Berlin, a fragment containing only II r!-2?, mutilated 
in 1 and 1!1-2?, Printed in Gregory (ibid. 1075 ff.). 

o142 (a p). Cod. Saec. x, now in the Royal Library at Mu- 
nich. Contains I and II complete. 

orgo (p). Cod. Saec. ix (Gregory, ibid. 1081), now at Patmos. 

o1s1 (p). Cod. Saec. ix or x (Gregory, ibid. 1081), now at 
Patmos. 

These uncials may be summarised as to date thus: Saec. iv (xB), 
v (ACI. 048), vi (DH.), vii (o1 11), viii-ix (Y 049), ix (EFGKLP. o150), 
ix-x (o151), and x (o56. 075. 0142). 

There are about 585 minuscules which contain I and II complete or 
in part. Of these the following 38 appear to be the oldest: Saec. ix 
(1430. 1862. 1900); ix-x (33. 1841); x (1. 82. 93. 221. 454. 456. 457. 
605. 619. 627. 920. 1175 (I 1'*-2% is lacking). 1244. 1739. 1760. 1770. 
1836. 1845. 1870. 1880. 1891. 1898. 1905. 1920. 1954 (I 1'-2* is lacking). 
1997. 1998. 2110. 2125); x-xi (1851 (II 37-* is lacking). 1910. 1912. 
1927). 
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The leading minuscules, according to SH. (Ixv) are: 33 (saec. ix-x), 
1912 (saec. x-xi), 104. 424. 436. 1908 (saec. xi), 88. 321 (saec. xii), 263 
(saec. xiii-xiv), 5. 489 (saec. xiv), and 69 (saec. xv), one of the Ferrar 
Group. 


(2) Versions.—The following versions are occasionally quoted: 
Latin including Old Latin and Vulgate (Vulg.), Syriac Vulgate 
(Pesh.), Coptic in the Bohairic dialect (Boh.), and Armenian 
(Arm.). 


(a) Latin. Witnesses for the Old Latin are the Latin of the bi- 
linguals D (E) F G, namely, d (e) f (?) g (?); r (saec. vii, a fragment now 
in Munich containing Phil. 411-9 and 1 Thess. 11:5, discovered and edited 
by Ziegler, Italafragmente der Paulinischen Briefe, 1876); X* (saec. vii- 
viii, now in the Bodleian; according to Wescott (Smith's DB. 3458 f.) it 
agrees in many cases with d almost or quite alone); also the citations of 
the Speculum (zm; edited by Weihrich in the Vienna Corpus, xii, 1887; 
contains I 21-1 41-16 gen JI 12-12 36-18): and of Ambrosiaster (= Ambst., 
quoted from a collation which Prof. Souter was good enough to send 
me), and others. The Vulgate is cited from Nestle’s edition (Nov. Test. 
Graece, 1906); there are occasional references to the Vulgate codices 
Amiatinus (=am.; saec. viii) and Fuldensis (=fuld.; saec. vi). On 
the Latin versions, see Kennedy in HDB. III, 47-62 and Burkitt in EB. 
4992 ff. 

(b) Syriac. According to Burkitt (EB. 4998 ff.), “no manuscript of 
the Old Syriac version of the Pauline Epistles is known to have survived.” 
The Syriac Vulgate or Peshitta, of which some sixty-seven manuscripts 
are available for Paul (Gregory, Text Kritik, 520 f.), owes its origin (so 
Burkitt) to Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa (411-435 A.D.), and represents a 
revision of an older Syriac translation. On the Syriac versions includ- 
ing the later revisions of Philoxenus (A.D. 508) and Thomas of Harkel 
(A.D. 616), see Burkitt (of. cit.). 

(c) Coptic. The Bohairic is cited from Horner: Coptic Version of 
the N. T. in the Northern Dialect, III, 1905. 

N. B. In the library of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, of New York, there 
are about fifty manuscripts in the Sahidic dialect of the Coptic, formerly 
in the Coptic Monastery of St. Michael, in the Fayyüm. Prof. Hyver- 
nat, the future editor, announces that the N. T. is represented by three 
complete gospels (Mt. Mk. and Jn.; Lk. is incomplete), fourteen letters 
of Paul, the two of Peter, and the three of John (JBL. XXXI, 1912, 55). 

(d) Armenian. On this version, see Conybeare in HDB. I, 153 f. 
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$ VIII. COMMENTARIES. 


Commentaries and annotations on Thessalonians are unex- 
pectedly numerous. The list given in the following paragraphs 
does not pretend to be exhaustive. 


On the history of interpretation, the following commentators are im- 
portant: Crocius, Pelt, Lillie, Dobschütz, and especially Bornemann 
(1-7 and 538-708). 


(1) In the early church, the most important commentators 
are the Antiochans Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and 
Theodoret in Greek; also Ephraem in Syriac, and Ambrosiaster 
and Pelagius in Latin. 


For patristic commentators, see the notes in Swete's edition of Th. 
Mops. on the Minor Epistles of Paul, and Turner's article, Greek Pa- 
tristic Commentaries on the Pauline Epistles in HDB. V, 484-531. Origen 
is apparently the first commentator on our letters; but only one definite 
comment is extant, I 41-1? (quoted by Jerome, Ep. 119). The commen- 
taries of the Antiochans Theodore of Heraclea, the pupil of Lucian, 
Apollinaris of Laodicea, and Diodore of Tarsus, the teacher of Chrys. 
and Th. Mops., are known, if at all, only in fragments (cf. Cramer, 
Catenae, 1841-44). The homilies of Chrysostom, eleven on I and five 
on II (ed. F. Field, Oxford, 1885) have influenced not only the gatherers 
of catenae in the Middle Ages but every comm. down to the present. 
Equally an Antiochan, but less homiletical and more exegetical than 
Chrys. is his friend Theodore of Mopsuestia (f c. 429) whose work on the 
Minor Epistles of Paul is fully extant in & Latin translation and partly 
in the original (ed. H. B. Swete, Th. Mops. in epistolas Pauli, Cambridge, 
1880-1882, and enriched by invaluable notes). This work is “the first 
and almost the last exegetical book produced in the ancient church 
which will bear any comparison with modern commentaries" (G. H. 
Gilbert, Interpretation of the Bible, 1908, 135). Theodoret of Cyrrhus 
(t 457), a pupil of Theodore, gathers from him and Chrys. and aims at 
conciseness of expression. Less penetrating than they, he is still an 
Antiochan in method (ed. Marriott, Oxford, 1852, 1870). 

Of Ephraem Syrus (f 373), a few notes on Paul have been preserved 
in Armenian; these were translated into Latin and published by the 
Mechitarist Fathers, Venice, 1893. 

Two important Latin commentators of the fourth century are Am- 
brosiaster and Pelagius. By the former is meant the work on Paul 
published along with the works of Ambrose in Migne (PL. 17); see 
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Souter, T'S. VII, 4, 1905. The text of Pelagius, bound up with the works 
of Jerome in Migne (PL. 30, 670 ff.), is corrupt; but of Ms. cxix in the 
Grand Ducal Library at Karlsruhe, Souter (in a paper read before the 
British Academy, Dec. 12, 1906, and published 1907: Comm. of Pelagius 
on the Epistles of Paul) says, "it is pure Pelagius, perhaps the only copy 
in existence." 


(2) *In the Middle Ages, exegesis consisted chiefly in the re- 
production of the expositions of the fathers, in collections and 
compilations, called epitomes, glosses, postilles, chains." “The 
traditional principle of exegesis became more and more dominant, 
and alongside of this the allegorical method was found to be the 
most convenient for reconciling Scripture with tradition. The 
literal and the historical sense was almost entirely ignored" 


(Briggs, SHS. 453 f.). 


Among the later Greeks, the most important is John of Damascus 
(fc. 760; Migne, PG. 95). On CEcumenius and the other Greek 
catenists, e. g. Theophylact and Euthymius Zigabenus, both of whom 
died in the early twelfth century, see Turner (of. cit.). 

The most important commentators in Latin are the scholastic master 
Thomas Aquinas (f 1274) and Nicolaus de Lyra, the free but faithful 
converted Jew (f 1340). Mainly compilers are Florus Diaconus (f c. 860; . 
Migne, PL. 119) who for Paul gathered together the stray comments 
of Augustine (cf. Born. 559); Haymo (? 1853; Migne, PL. 117,765 ff); 
Rabanus Maurus (f 856; Migne, PL. 112, 539 ff.) and his pupil Wala- 
frid Strabo (f 849; Migne, PL. 114, 615 ff.) who was auctoritas to Peter 
Lombard (f 1164); Atto (f 961; ed. Burontius, Vercelli, 1768); Her- 
vaeus Burgidolensis (f 1150; Migne, PL. 181, 1355 ff.; follows Augus- 
tine freely); and Dionysius the Carthusian (f 1471) the new edition of 
whose works begun in 1896 contemplates forty-five quarto volumes; a 
fruitful but unoriginal compiler. 


(3) In the sixteenth century, the Protestant Reformers agreed 
with the humanists, of whom Erasmus is the conspicuous ex- 
ample, in going back to the Hebrew and Greek text of Scripture 
and in giving the grammatical and literal sense over against the 
allegorical, but “insisted that Scripture should be its own in- 
terpreter and that it was not to be interpreted by tradition or 
external ecclesiastical authority" (Briggs, SHS. 456). Of the 
three great exegetes, Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, the greatest 
is Calvin. 
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Erasmus (f 1536) edited the annotations of the Italian humanist 
Laurentius Valla (f 1457) in 1505, and a paraphrase of his own on all 
of Paul in 1521. Luther did not comment on our letters. Calvin’s 
comm. on Thess. appeared in 1539 (best edition in Corpus Ref. 52, 1895, 
133-218) and Zwingli’s in 1526 (ed. opera exeget. 1581, vol. IV). “Worthy 
to stand by their side" (Briggs) are Bugenhagen (1524), Bullinger 
(f 1575) and Musculus (f 1563). Beza's Annotationes in N. T. (1565) 
should be mentioned. Melanchthon did not, but his friend Camerarius 
(Notatio, 1554) and his pupil Strigel (H ypomneumala, 1565) did comment 
on our epistles. 

The immediate successors of the Reformers “had somewhat of their 
spirit, although the sectarian element already influenced them in the 
maintenance of the peculiarities of the different national churches” 
(Briggs, SHS. 457). Calvinists are Hyperius (f 1564), Marloratus (1561), 
Hemmingsen (f 1600), Aretius (f 1574), Zanchius (f 1590) and Piscator 
(1589). Lutherans are Flacius (1570), Hunnius (ft 1603), Georgius 
Major (f 1574) and Selnecker (f 1592). In Britain we have John Jewel 
whose sermons, edited by John Garbrand (1583), are the first exposi- 
tion of our epistles in English; and Robert Rollock, principal or first 
master of the Univ. of Edinburgh, whose Latin commentary (1598) was 
followed by his lectures, in English (1606). 

Among Roman Catholic commentators or scholiasts are Faber Stapu- 
lensis (f 1512), Gagnaeus (f 1549), Catharinus (1551), Clarius (f 1555), 
Sasbout (1561), Zegers (f 1559), Arias (f 1598), Serarius (T 1609), and 
Estius (f 1613). 


(4) The seventeenth century is marked by the exegetical ac- 
tivity of the British Puritans such as Edward Leigh and Mat- 
thew Poole, and by the revival in Holland of the spirit of Eras- 
mus in the person of Hugo de Groot who combined sound 
classical learning with a keen historical sense. Like Grotius 
is Hammond who insisted on the plain, literal, and historical 
meaning. 


On seventeenth-century exegesis in Britain, see especially Briggs, SH S. 
459-469. Leigh's Annotations upon all the N. T. was published in 1650. 
Several of the scholars whom he used in addition to Grotius have com- 
mented upon our epistles, as for example Drusius (1612, 1616) and de 
Dieu (1646), the Dutch divines; John Cameron (f 1625), the Scot who 
worked chiefly in France; John Mayer (1631); and William Sclater 
(Exposition with notes on 1 Thess. 1619; Briefe Exposition with notes 
on 2 Thess. 1627; this brief exposition runs to 598 quarto pages). The 
annotations of the Westminster divines covering the whole Bible went 
into a second edition, 2 vols., in 165r. The great compilation Critici 
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Sacri was published in 1660, 9 vols. “Among the last of the Puritan 
works on the more learned side was the masterpiece of Matthew Poole" 
(Briggs, op. cit. 467) entitled: Synopsis Criticorum, 1669 ff. in five folio 
volumes (1, 2 Thess. in vol. IV, 1676, col. 943-1004). Poole’s English 
Annotations on the Holy Bible was completed by his friends and published 
in 1685. 

The annotationes ad V. e N. T. of Grotius was published in Amster- 
dam in 1641 f. Hammond’s Paraphrase and Annotations on the N. T. 
appeared in 1653 and was done into Latin by Clericus in 1698. 

Other British expositors may be named: William Bradshaw (A 
plaine and pithie Exposition of 2 Thess. 1620, edited by Thos. Gataker); 
Timothie Jackson (1621, on 2 Thess.); David Dickson (expositio ana- 
lytica omnium apost. epp. 1645; English in 1659 by W. Retchford); 
Thomas Case (1670; this is not a comm. on 1 Thess. but an exposition 
of I 44-18 entitled Mount Pisgah: or a prospect of heaven); James Fergus- 
son (1674; brief exposition of 1, 2 Thess.); J. Fell (1675; on Paul's 
letters); Richard Baxter (1684; paraphrase on N. T. with notes doc- 
trinal and practical); William Burkitt (1700; on the N. T.); and Daniel 
Whitby (Paraphrase and Commentary on the N. T. 1703). Other Con- 
tinental commentators are Vorstius (f 1622); Cappelus (f 1624); 
Gomarus (f 1641); Diodati (f 1649); Calixtus (f 1656); Haak (1637; 
in English, 1657, under title of Dutch Annotations, etc.); Slichting (the 
Socinian, f 1661; Thess. was finished in 1660); Crocius (comm. in om- 
nes epp. Pauli minores, ed. 1663, 3 vols.); Calovius (1672-76; a Lutheran 
who corrects Grot.); and Cocceius (f 1669). Among Roman Catholic 
scholars are Stevart (1609; on 1, 2 Thess); Justinianus (1612-13); 
Cornelius a Lapide (1614); Bence (1628; depends on Estius); Meno- 
chius (1630; praised by Grot.); Tirinus (1632); Fromond (f 1653; 
depends on Estius); Leander of Dijon (1663); Mauduit (1691); Ques- 
nel (1687; moral reflections in French); and Bernardinus a Piconio 
(1703 in Latin; 1706 in French. Often reprinted; cf. A. H. Prichard, 
1888-90). The Roman Church had its Poole in John de la Haye: 
Biblia Magna (1643, 5 vols.) and Biblia Maxima (1660, 19 vols.). 


(5) In the eighteenth century, the most important commen- 


tator is Bengel (Gnomon, 1742). But Ernesti's principles of 
interpretation (1761) found fruit in Schott (1834). Flatt (1829) 
is influenced by Storr, and Pelt (1830) by Schleiermacher. 


The attention of the eighteenth century is given to the text (Bentley, 
Mill, Bengel, Semler, Griesbach), and to the gathering of parallels from 
profane literature (Wolf, Kypke, Koppe, Rosenmüller, and especially 
Wetstein in his N. T. (1751)), from Philo (Loesner), and from rab- 
binical sources (Schóttgen and Meuschen). The revival of Biblical 
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studies especially in Germany toward the end of the century (see 
Briggs, SHS. 469 ff.), due to Lessing, Herder, Semler, Eichhorn, and 
others, prepared the way for modern methods of interpretation in the 
nineteenth century. 

British expositors of the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth 
century are mainly practical: Matthew Henry (vol. VI, 1721); Philip 
Doddridge (1739-56); Edward Wells (f 1727); George Benson (1 Thess. 
1731; 2 Thess. 1732); John Guyse (f 1761); John Gill (1746-48); 
John Wesley (1754; depends in part on Bengel, Doddridge, and Guyse); 
Thomas Scott (1788-92); also John Lindsay (f 1768); Thomas Pyle 
(f 1756); John Philips (1751; on x Thess.); Samuel Chandler (f 1766; 
ed. N. White, 1777); James Macknight (1787 and 1795); Thomas Coke 
(1803; depends on Doddridge); Adam Clarke (1810-25); James 
Slade (1816); T. Belsham (f 1829); P. N. Shuttleworth (1829); W. 
Trollope (1828-34); Edward Burton (Greek Test. 1831); S. T. Bloom- 
field (Greek Test. 1832); Charles Eyre (1832); Granville Penn (1837; 
annotations on N. T.); E. Barlee (1837); W. Bruce (1836); and W. 
Heberden (1839). 

Continental scholars: Laurentius (1714; the first comm. in German, 
according to Dob.); J. Lange (1729); Turretin (f 1737; ed. r, 2 Thess. 
1730); Heumann (f 1764); Zacharii (1770); Matthaeus (1785); and 
Olshausen (vols. 1-4, 1830; English by A. C. Kenrick, 1858). 

Roman Catholic interpreters: Natalis Alexander (1710); Rémy 
— Calmet (f 1739); Gregorius Mayer (1788); and Massl (1841- 
48). 


(6) From De Wette (1841) to the present, commentaries on 
our epistles are many and excellent. (1) German. Koch (on 
I Thess. 1849); Lünemann (in Meyer, 1850; 1878‘ in English 
by Gloag, 1880); Auberlen and Riggenbach (in Lange’s Bibel- 
werk, 1864); J. C. K. Hofmann (1862*); P. W. Schmidt (on 
I Thess. 1885); Zóckler (in Kurzgefasster Komm. 1887); P. W. 
Schmiedel (in Holtzmann's Handcomm. 1892?); W. Borne- 
mann (in Meyer, 1894); B. Weiss (1896, 19027); Wohlenberg 
(in Zahn's Komm. 1903); Lueken (in SNT. 19073); E. von 
Dobschütz (in Meyer, 1909); and M. Dibelius (in Lietzmann's 
Handbuch, 1911). (2) Dutch. Baljon (1907). (3) British. 
Alford (Greek N. T. 1849-61); Jowett (1855); Ellicott (1858); 
Lightfoot (f 1889; Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, 1895); James 
Drummond (in International Handbooks, 1899); Findlay (in 
Cambridge Greek Test., 1904); George Milligan (1908); and 
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Moffatt (in EGT. 1910). (4) American. John Lillie (The 
Epistles of Paul to the Thess., Translated from the Greek with 
Notes, 1856; and his English edition of Auberlen and Riggen- 
bach, 1868. Lillie's is the most important American work done 
on our epistles); Henry Cowles (Shorter Epistles of Paul, etc. 
1879; popular); W. A. Stevens (in American Comm. 1890); 
and E. T. Horn (in Lutheran Comm. 1896). 

Excellent examples of scholarly exposition with a practical 
purpose are Lillie (Lectures, 1860); John Hutchinson (1884); 
and especially James Denney (in Expositor’s Bible, 1892) and 
H. J. Holtzmann (on 1 Thess.; ed. E. Simons, 1911). 

Roman Catholic scholarship is represented in German by 
Bisping (1854, 1865?), Röhm (on 1 Thess. 1885), Schäfer (1890), 
and Gutjahr (1900); in English by MacEvilly (1856); in French 
by Maunory (1881); and in Latin by Pánek (1886). 


In addition to Ewald's Die Bücher des neuen Bundes (1870) and Reuss's 
La Bible (1874-80), the following commentators may be named: (1) 
German. Baumgarten-Crusius (ed. Schauer, 1848); and the practical 
works of Havemann (1875) and Goebel (1887,1897:). (2) British. 
T. W. Peile (1851-2); J. Turnbull (1854); Webster and Wilkinson 
(Greek Test. 1855-61); A. S. Patterson (1857); Wordsworth (Greek 
N. T. 1856-60); A. R. Fausset (in Pocket Bible, 1862-3); E. Headland 
and H. B. Swete (1863-66); C. J. Vaughan (on x Thess. 1864); John 
Eadie (ed. W. Young, 1877); A. J. Mason (in Ellicott’s N. T. Comm. 
1879 ?); William Alexander (in Speaker’s Comm. 1881); F. A. Malle- 
son (The Acts and Epistles of St. Paul, 1881); Marcus Dods (in Schaff’s 
Popular Comm. 1882); P. J. Gloag (in Pulpit Comm. 1887); M. F. 
Sadler (1890); Findlay (in Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges, 
1891); G. W. Garrod (1899-1900; analysis with notes); V. Bartlet 
(in Temple Bible, 1902); W. F. Adeney (in New Century Bible, 1907 ?); 
R. Mackintosh (in Westminster N. T. 1909); and H. W. Fulford (Thess. 
and Pastorals, 1911). Practical are A. R. Dallas (Cottager’s Guide, vol. 
I, 1849); J. B. Sumner (“Expository lectures,” 1851); H. Linton 
(“ Paraphrase and notes on Paul," 1857); J. Edmunds (“plain and prac- 
tical" comm. on 1, 2 Thess. 1858); C. D. Marston (“Expositions on 
the Epp. of N. T." 1865); W. Niven (* Family readings on 1, 2 Thess." 
1875); R. V. Dunlop (“Lectures on 1 Thess.” 1882); G. W. Clark 
(1903); and A. R. Buckland (1906). (3) American. The explanatory 
and practical notes of Albert Barnes (1846) and the Family Bible of 
Justin Edwards (1851) may be mentioned. 
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N. B. Of the commentators named in the preceding paragraphs, a 
score or more have been particularly helpful to the present editor: Chry- 
sostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, Ambrosiaster, Calvin, Grotius, Ham- 
mond, Poole, Bengel, De Wette, Lünemann, Lillie, Ellicott, Auberlen 
and Riggenbach, Denney, Schmiedel, Bornemann, Lightfoot, Wohlen- 
berg, Findlay, and especially Milligan and von Dobschütz. 


COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST EPISTLE 
TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


I. SUPERSCRIPTION (1!). 


Paul and Silvanus and Timothy to the assembly of Thes- 
salonians in God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Grace to you and peace. 


1. The superscription, which is to be distinguished from the 
address written “on the outside or on the cover of the folded 
letter" (Deissmann, Light, 148), comprises, as in contemporary 
letters, the name of the writer in the nominative, the people ad- 
dressed in the dative, and the greeting. Although it is the short- 
est of extant Pauline superscriptions, it contains the essential 
points of the more developed forms, not simply the names of 
writers and recipients but also the divine names God the Father 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the characteristically Pauline 
“grace and peace." The Holy Spirit is mentioned in no super- 
scription and in but one benediction (2 Cor. 13?). 


The inscription IIPOZ GEXZZAAONIKEIZ A (NBAK, e al.), like 
the inscriptions and subscriptions in most Mss. and like the introduc- 
tions (dx08éce¢) in some Mss., is editorial and seems to presuppose a 
corpus Paulinum with some such title as EIIIZTOAAI IIAYAOY. 
For elaborations of this briefest form of inscription (e. g. in DGF with 
a prefixed Goyeta:; in P with a prefixed xabAou éxtotoAh, or in G with a 
prefixed Apyetac and an added xoá éxtatoAt), see von Soden, Schriften 
des N. T. I, 294 ff. For the influence of contemporary literature upon 
the general form and many phrases of the Pauline and other N. T. 
letters, see Deissmann, BS. 187 f., EB. II, 1323 f., and Light; Rendel 
Harris, Exp.: VIII, 161 f., 401 f.; Robinson, Ephesians, 275 f.; Mill. 
121 ff.; and Moff. Introd. 44 ff. Useful selections from contemporary 
letters may be found in Lietzmann, Griechische Papyri, 1905; Wit- 
kowski, Epistulae graecae privatae, 1906; and Mill. Selections from the 
Greek Papyri, 1910. 
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Since Silvanus and Timothy were with Paul in Thessalonica 
when the church was established and with him in Corinth when 
both our letters were written (Acts 18°; cf. 2 Cor. 1'*), it is 
natural to find the three names associated in the superscription. 
Paul takes precedence as he is the leading spirit and the letter 
is his in a peculiar sense; Silvanus, the Silas of Acts, comes next; 
and Timothy, who was not only a helper but a preacher (2 Cor. 
119), as youngest comes last. While the letter is Paul's, the ex- 
ceptionally frequent appearance of “we” where it is natural to 
think primarily not of an epistolary plural but of Paul and his 
companions suggests an intimacy of association in writing which 
is not true of 1 Cor. where Sosthenes is joined with Paul in the 
superscription, nor of 2 Cor. Col. Phile. Phil. where Timothy is 
joined with Paul. 


It is generally admitted that “we” may be used in various senses 
including that of the epistolary plural (cf. not only Paul (x Cor. 9" and 
9"), but also Polybius, Josephus, and the papyri); but it is observed 
with force by Mill. (131-132) that owing to the “special circumstances 
under which the two epistles were written, we shall do well to give its 
full weight to this normal use of the plural in them, and to think of it 
as including St. Paul's two companions along with himself wherever on 
other grounds this is possible"; cf. Zahn, Introd. I 209 ff. On the other 
hand, Dob. thinks that though the associated authors may be in mind 
they have no prerogatives whatever (67-68); see Dick, Der schrift- 
stellerische Plural bet Paulus, 1900. 

The form 2:A8avég (DG; cf. B in x Pet. 5") is regular in the papyri 
(Mill.); cf. P. Oxy. 335 (c. 85 A.D.) where ITadAog sells LtABavdc the sixth 
part of a house in the Jewish quarter. Our Silvanus is a Jew and a Ro- 
man citizen (Acts 16%); cf. Schmiedel, EB. 4514 ff. Timothy was of 
mixed Gentile and Jewish blood; whether a Roman citizen or not is 
unknown; cf. Moff. EB. 5074 ff. 

The designation &xóctoAog does not appear in the superscription of 
the Macedonian letters and Philemon; it appears in that of Gal. 1, 2 Cor. 
addressed to communities in which Judaists attacked Paul's apostle- 
ship (Phil. 3: £. refers to unbelieving Jews as Lipsius, McGiffert, and 
most recently Dob. (117) insist); in that of Rom., a community not 
founded by him and not sharing his distinctive views, to which he is 
presenting his gospel; and in that of Col. Eph., churches founded by 
his converts whose Christianity he vouches for. 


T) ékkXgo (ga, &eacaXovikéov, There is but one Christian 
group in Thessalonica; it is small numerically, unless 7A/j8os 
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modv (Acts 17‘) is to be pressed, but intense in faith (v. *; cf. 
Rom. 1° Col. 1*- 5); and it assembles perhaps in the house of 
Jason. 
The numerical strength of the church in the house of Prisca and Aquila 
(1 Cor. 161° Rom. 16*) is computed by Gregory (Canon and Text of the 
N. T. $24) to beat least fifty. Whether the church in Thess. that Paul 
addressed was as large as that is quite unknown. 
No good reasons have been adduced to show why we have here and in II 
I! (cf. Col. 41*) the nomen gentilicium Becoadkovixeds instead of the name 
of the place (Gal. 1* 1 Cor. 18 2 Cor. 11). The view of von Soden (SK. 
1885, 274) that Paul “under the influence of the fresh impression of his 
success thinks of the inhabitants as already as a whole in touch with the 
church," is unlikely in the light of the similar «jj Aao8txdwy éxxAnate 
in Col. 41". Equally obscure is the fact that I, II, Gal. 1, 2 Cor. Phile. 
are addressed to the “church” or “churches” (cf. Phil. 11 adv &xtoxóxotq 
xal Staxévots) while Rom. Col. Eph. are addressed to the saints and 
brethren. 


év Gem tratpi kal kupíp `I. X. This phrase, found only here 
and (with ov after 7raTp() in II 1! and to be attached closely 
to the preceding as in 2!5, specifies the Christian character of 
the é«x«Anola in contrast with the civic assembly of the Gen- 
tiles and the theocratic assembly of the Jews (Chrys.). The 
omission of T) after 0ecc., which on the analogy of Gal. 1i? 
might have been retained, serves to accentuate the closeness of 
the attachment. Both the phrase as a whole and its compo- 
nent parts év eg marpi (II 1!) and év xvpég 'I. X. (II x! 3:2) 
are peculiar to our letters. 

The €», however, is the êv of the characteristic Pauline phrases 
év Xpua TQ ‘Incov (21* 518 and often in Paul), v Xpior@ (416 
and often in Paul), dv xvpíp (38 5! II 34 and often in Paul), 
év kvpíp 'Inco)0 (4! Rom. 144 Eph. 1!5 Phil. 219), év Xpurrp 
"Incod to kvpíp huv (1 Cor. 15 Rom. 6? 89? Eph. 3!!, but 
not in I, II), év mveúparı (v. 5; Rom. 8? 9!, etc.), and é» Te Dew 
(25; Col. 3* Eph. 3°, but not Rom. 2!7 5"). The relation of the 
human and divine indicated by év is local and realistic; the 
human is in the atmosphere of the divine. There is presupposed 
the indwelling of God (1 Cor. 14?5 2 Cor. 615), Christ (Rom. 819), 
or the Spirit (Rom. 8°- 1) as an energising (cf. 1 Cor. 12" 
Phil. 22) power both ethical and permanent. Hence when a 
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man is in Christ or the Spirit, terms interchangeable as regards 
the operations, or in God, or when a man is possessed by them 
(éyer» Rom. 8° x Cor. 7%), he is as such under the control of a 
divine power that makes for newness of life (cf. év duvdper 
TveUpaTos Rom. 15/39). The divine air which the human 
breathes is charged, so to speak, with ethical energy. 


The new in these phrases with é is neither the realism of the relation 
nor the grammatical form (cf. &v xvefg Hab. 315; év xvebyatt Ezek. 
11™ 37!) but the combination of év with Xerat@, a combination due to 
Paul's experience of Christ as Spirit and Lord. For influences on Paul's 
conception, see Gunkel (Die Wirkungen des Geistes, 1888, 100 ff.); Deiss- 
mann (Die neutestamentliche Formel in Christo Jesu, 1892); Volz (Der 
Geist Gottes, 1910, 198 ff.); Reitzenstein (Die hellenistischen M ysterien- 
religionen, 1910) and a critique of the same in Schweitzer's Geschichte der 
Paulinischen Forschung, 1911, 141-184, especially 170 f.; Deissmann's 
Paulus, 1911, 87 f.; and Percy Gardner’s Religious Experience of St. 
Paul, 1911. An analogy to Paul's phrase is found in dv xveóyatt dxa0&oto 
(Mk. 19) and Eyety xveüya dx&baptov (Mk. 33°); the man is in the demon 
because the demon is in the man as an energising (cf. II 27 Eph. 2*; also 
II 2* 1) force; 3aígovog yàp odsla évéoyera (Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 
352%). 


Qe® martpl. The omission of the articles indicates that the 
phrase had long been fixed for Paul (cf. also II 1? (BD) Gal. 1! 1° 
(BD) Eph. 6? Phil. 2"). The name Father, inherited by the 
Master (cf. Bousset, Relig. 432 ff.) and put into the central place 
in his teaching, is confirmed as primary in Paul's redemptive 
experience. It is striking that this name occurs in passages 
giving fervent expression to his religious life, and that it is joined 
usually with the name Christ, e. g. in the superscriptions, thanks- 
givings (1? 2 Cor. 1* Col. 1* 3? Eph. 1° 520), prayers (3! 9 II 218 
Rom. 15° Eph. 6”), and the like (1 Cor. 8* 15?* ?* 2 Cor. 11% 
Rom. 6* Eph. 2!* 49. It is probable that as Paul insists that no 
man can say xúpios 'Incots but in the Holy Spirit (1 Cor. 12?), 
so he would insist that no man can say 'A8d 0 marp (Gal. 
4° Rom. 8! but in the same Spirit. At all events, Paul's 
specifically Christian name of the God of both Jews and Gen- 
tiles (Rom. 3%) is “God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ," 
* Our Father." 
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xuplæ I.X. In these words both the primitive (Acts 2°*) and 
the Pauline convictions about Jesus are summed up: he is Mes- 
siah and Lord. The Lordship of Jesus (1 Cor. 12* Rom. 1o?), 
Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 8* Rom. 13" Phil. 21), Christ Jesus (2 Cor. 
4* Col. 2*) is the essence of the Pauline experience; it receives 
conspicuous emphasis in the second epistle (see on II 2"). 
While both 'Iycots Xpiords and Xpioròs '15c00s have already 
become proper names, the Messianic connotation of Xprords is 
not lost (cf. Rom. 9* 2 Cor. 5!* Phil. 115 Eph. 1!5, etc.). It is 
Jesus the Messiah who is Lord. 


On the divine names in I, II, see Mill. 135-140. Dob. (60-61) ex- 
plains the placing of Xperts before 'Incoüs (e. g. 21* 5'*), to which SH. 
(3 f.) call attention, as due to the ambiguity of the casus obliqui of ’Inood¢; 
for apart from Rom. 8* 2 Cor. 4* Col. 2*, the order X. 'I. appears only in 
the formule Xotocoü "Incod and év Xottà Inco, while Paul writes con- 
tinually xug(ou 'I. X. and àv xvely 'I. X. 


xdpis viv xal eipyvn. This phrase, common to all the 
ten Pauline superscriptions, bears, like the phrase év Xpuwrrg, 
the stamp of Paul's experience. It is likewise the shortest Pau- 
line prescript. Xdpus, used here in its widest sense, is the favour 
of God by which he acquits all sinners, Jews and Gentiles, solely 
on the principle of faith and grants them freedom from the power 
of sin and newness of life in Christ or the Spirit. eiprjvy is the 
spiritual prosperity enjoyed by the recipients of the divine favour. 
What is expressed in all the other letters of Paul (except Col. 1? 
which adds only “from God our Father"), namely, that grace 
and peace come from God the (our) Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is already implied in év Oem «TX. There is, however, no 
reason either here or in Col. for attaching apis to the clause 
with év. 

In coining, as he apparently does coin, this form of greeting, 
Paul is less influenced by current epistolary phrases than by 
his conviction that the blessings of the promised Messianic king- 
dom (Is. 95 Ps. 72?) are realised only through the grace of God 
in Christ. 

It is generally assumed (cf. Fritzsche on Rom. 17 or Zahn on Gal. 1?) 
that the Pauline greeting is suggested both by the Semitic and the Greek. 
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The influence of the Aramaic in elpfjvn (Ezra 41! 5? Dan. 33100) 636; see 
BDB. sub obw) may have been felt (cf. also Apoc. Bar. 78? where Syriac 
suggests Deoc xat elphyn); but it is doubtful (Robinson, Ephesians, 141) 
whether xoi; has anything to do with yale (Jas. 1! Acts 15% 2319), 
for in some papyri at least (Witk. 22 ff. 'AAxaiog Zuctpkvet yaloerv. 
xot tots Otoic xoAAh or Ge zAelom x&ptc), xalpetv is the greeting and 
X&etc the thanksgiving. On the other hand, cf. 2 Mac. 1! yalpew... 
xal elohyny dyabty (Nestle, Exp. Times, 1911, vol. XXIII, 94). 

The word xáe:« is rare in the Prophets and Psalms but frequent in 
the Wisdom literature. Paul's usage has affected Luke and First Peter. 
The Johannist prefers Ahea to x&ot;. «t» or (since in later Gk. the 
optative tends to disappear) ¥stw is to be supplied, in accordance with 
Semitic (Dan. 3** Lxx. 1 Pet. 1%, etc.), not Greek (which demands yépty 
$c. Aéyouaty) usage. The position of bgiv serves to distinguish both x&giq 
and eloh (Bl. 803). It is doubtless “pedantry to reflect on the fact 
that the readers as Christians possess already that grace, that hence only 
an increase of the same could be desired for them? (Dob.). Most editors 
omit with BGF Orig. Pesh. Arm. f g r Vulg. the usual clause with &x6. 
The insertion of the same by NADKLP, et al., is more explicable than its 
omission. 


IL. THANKSGIVING (11-319). 


In the thanksgiving (12-319; cf. 12 2" 3°) and closely related 
prayer (31-8) covering the major portion of the letter, Paul re- 
views his attitude to the church during his visit (12-2!*) and dur- 
ing the interval between his enforced departure and the writing 
of I (2!7-3!°), Though he praises without stint the faith and 
love of his converts, hardly mentioning the imperfections that 
exist (3*- 1°), and though his words pulsate with warmest affec- 
tion, yet a tone of self-defence is heard throughout. The con- 
stant appeal to the knowledge or memory of the readers as re- 
gards his behaviour (1° 2*3), the reference to oral reports which 
concern not only them but him (1°), the insistence on the fact 
that the writers desired—Paul himself repeatedly—to return 
(217-20), the statement that the writers, Paul especially, had de- 
termined to send Timothy (3*5), and finally the prayer that the 
writers may return (3'!)—all serve to intimate that Paul is de- 
fending both his conduct during the visit and his failure to re- 
turn against the allegations, not of the converts, not of Judaizers 
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(for there are none in Thessalonica), not of the Gentile perse- 
cutors (215, for they are not attacked, but, as the ominous out- 
burst (21*15*) suggests, of the Jews. 


It may be conjectured that the Jews, after Paul's departure, were 
maligning his conduct and misconstruing his failure to return. Indeed 
they may well have been the real instigators of Gentile persecutions. 
Though it is unlikely that the converts actually distrusted Paul (3*), 
it is not improbable that they were wrought up and worried by the rep- 
resentations of the Jews, especially since Paul did not return. Whether 
he had heard of the matter before he despatched Timothy is uncertain 
but altogether probable. That the self-defence arises purely from a sus- 
picion of Paul without any basis of fact (Dob. 106-107) is unlikely. 
In the light of 21*:*, the Jews not the Gentiles (cf. Zahn, Inirod. I, 217- 
218) are the accusers. 


(1) Visit and Welcome (1*19). 


Paul thanks God, as he bears in mind the spiritual excellence 
of the readers, for their election, the certainty of which is in- 
ferred from the presence of the Spirit controlling not only the 
converts who welcomed the gospel in spite of persecutions (vv. *!°; 
cf. 2:1*), but also the preachers themselves (vv. * *s; cf. 212). 

*We thank God always for you all, making mention of you when 
we pray, *bearing in mind continually your work resulting from 
faith, and your activity prompted by love, and your endurance sanc- 
tioned by hope in our Lord Jesus Christ in the presence of our God 
and Father, because we know, brothers beloved by God, that you 
have been chosen, "from the fact that the gospel we preach did not 
come to you with words only but also with power, and in the Holy 
Spirit and much conviclion,—as you know the kind of men we be- 
came to you for your sake; and (from the fact that) you became 
imitators of us and of the Lord, welcoming the Word in the midst of 
great persecution with the joy that the Holy Spirit gives, ‘so that 
you became a model community to all the believers in Macedonia 
and in Achaia: "for starting from you the Word of the Lord has 
sounded out not only in Macedonia and Achaia but in every place 
your faith in God has gone out, so that we need not utter a word 
about you, for they themselves are reporting about us what kind of 
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visit we paid you, and (about you) how you turned to God leamng 
behind those idols of yours, for the purpose of serving the living and 
genuine God and of awaiting his Son who comes down out of the 
heavens, whom he raised from the dead,—Jesus who delivers us 
from the judgment that is coming. 


The epistolary arrangement of I (xé&pr¢ 11; edxaptotodsy 12-318; 
atòs Bé 311-9; doutügav 45%; xpocebyecbe 5%; doxicacfe 5%; xot; 
5%) may be compared with BGU, 423 (saec. ii, A.D., quoted by 
Robinson, op. cit. 276): xAatota yalpetv, ebyouat, edyaptomm . . . Set, 
bowt, Eoxacat, dopGcbal cs eSyouat. Some of the phrases in v.s. 
may be compared with P. Lond. 42 (saec. ii, B.c., quoted by Deiss. 
BS. 209 ff): ot év oup. wkvrec cou Stcarmavtdc uvelay xotobusvot . . . 
ixl uiv tQ dopGabal ce sbðéwç col; Oeols edyaplorouv; with BGU, 632 
(saec. ii, A.D., quoted by Robinson, of. cit. 276): pvlav aou xotobpevos; 
and with 1 Mac. 12", 

As in the papyri, so also in Paul's letters, there is freedom in the use 
both of the general epistolary outline and of the separate phrases. In 
Paul, the simplest thanksgiving is II 13 Rom. 1*. This is expanded in I 14 
Col. 1* Phile. 5 by a causal participle without 8c; in 1 Cor. 1* by clauses 
with éx( and t; in Phil. 1**- with two clauses with ¿zt and a causal 
participle. In Phil. and our letter, the thanksgiving is full, while Gal. 
has no thanksgiving. In 2 Cor. and Eph., the O. T. ebdoynrtd¢ 5 Oebs 
takes the place of edyaprotodpev. 

From Paul's usage we may assume that xep} xkvtwv yv is to be 
taken not with pvelav xotoógavor but with edyaptotoduew (hence a 
comma after dydav), as the simpler form (1 Cor. 14 Rom. 1!) suggests; 
that pvnuovedoytes is parallel to and an expansion of uve(av xotoóyutvot, 
as 8e6uevog (Rom. 1'*; contrast Phile. 4 Eph. 1'*) indicates; and that 
ef8éteg is a causal participle depending on eóxyagpwtoüysv, while Sct 
depends not on the latter but on the former. Doubtful is the reference 
of &dtaAelatws and Ey xooc0ev; v. infra. 


2. evyapotovmev KTA. Thankfulness is not only felt but 
is expressed to God, and that too always and for all; in saying 
Távrev, Paul is thinking not of their imperfections (310) but 
of their faith and love and personal affection (3*). 


Inasmuch as Paul always uses the article in the phrase edyaprorety 
tő beğ, tő is not significant in this case. Born. (69) presses the article 
to mean “the one God” in contrast to the pagan gods. But quite apart 
from the lack of definiteness in the use of the article (Bl. 46°), it is to be 
noted that ô 0e6c is more frequent than 66, in Paul; in I the proportion 
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is about three to one, in Romans slightly greater; and in Col. all but two of 
the twenty-three cases have the article; cf. I 4* with Gal. 4*.—Both xévrote 
(except Rom. 11*) and xeot óuy (except Phile. 4) follow edyapcorety in the 
initial thanksgivings of Paul. x&vrots, a late word, is rare in the Lxx. 
(Sap. 11% 19!*) but common in Paul (3* 518 II ru, etc.). def occurs a score 
or more times in the Gk. Bib. (cf. 2 Cor. 4" 619); éxd&otots but once 
(2 Pet. 15).—For xepl, we have bxéo in Phil. 1* Col. 1* (v. /.); the dis- 
tinction between them is fading away (Moult. I, 105). 


pveíay moroúpevò KT. This participial clause defines 
TávroTe (cf. Phile. 4). érl Tav mposevyðv hpv = mposev- 
xdpevoe (Col. 13); érí = “in the time of." Each time that 
they are engaged in prayer, the writers mention the names of 
the converts (contrast pynwovevery v.? and pvelav čyew 3°) and 
give thanks for them. 


While both xoetcOar pvelay «sol tives and xotstoÜat uvelav tevés (cf. 
Job. 14** Ps. 110* Is. 32!*) are classic, epistolary usage favours the latter 
construction. óguóv is to be supplied. Its omission is due both here 
and Eph. 1'* to the xsgi (0xàp) byev; its retention by CDG, et al., is 
influenced by Rom. 110 Phile. 4 (cf. I 3* Phil. 1* and papyri). yey in- 
stead of uou (Rom. 1'¢ Eph. 1'¢ Phile. 4) is natural, since Silvanus and 
Timothy are associated with Paul in the thanksgiving.—The distinction 
between év tats xpoceuyats (Dan. Lxx. 9'* 36; Ign. Mag. 14! Trall. 13! 
with pvnovedety; cf. Paul in Rom. 15** Col. 413) and éxt «6v xoocsux v 
is probably slight; cf. 1 Mac. 12". 


8. adtarelrrrws pvnpoveúovres. "Bearing in mind continu- 
ally." "This participial clause, parallel to the defining tem- 
poral clause pvelav trovovpevot, suggests the immediate ground 
of the thanksgiving, while the third parallel ei&dTes gives the 
ultimate ground (Find.). The never-failing memory of the 
spiritual excellence of the converts prompts the expression of 
thanks at every season of prayer. 


Whether &SuAa(xco is to be taken with pvnnovebovtes (Chrys. Dob. 
Dibelius, e£ al.) or with xoroduevor (Ephraem, Pesh. Vulg. and G (which 
capitalises Mvnuovedovtes) Wohl. Mill. Moff. e£ al.) cannot be deter- 
mined. In view of the freedom of epistolary usage, the analogy of 1 Mac. 
121 Rom. 110 P. Lond. 42 (uxcxavrds uvelav xorodpevor) is not decisive. 
&dtarelxtws is used with pvelav xoteicbar (Rom. 1°; cf. 1 Mac. 12!) 
edyaptctety (21), and xpocedyecbar (517; cf. Ign. Eph. xo!; Hermas 
Sim. IX 117; and Polyc. 4* évcu qx &vev).—Since uvquoveóety with gen. 
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(Gal. 2!* Col. 4!) refers to the thought not to its expression in prayer 
before God, it is better to take Eyxpoofev xtA. not with the distant 
uvyovedovtes but with the adjacent 'Insoó Xprotod (Lft. Mill. Dob.), 
as indeed the position of the clause and the analogy of 34 make probable 
(but see Lillie, ad loc.). 


vpav... Xpurrov, The genitives are somewhat bewildering 
and the interpretations are various. The most favoured solu- 
tion is that which joins bar with épyou, xdrrov, vmropovis, and 
which explains THs 7ricTews, TIS aydirns, and THs Arr ides as 
subjective genitives, and ToÜ xvpíov as an objective genitive 
qualifying Arlos. The stress is laid not on faith alone but 
on the work that results from faith; not on love alone but on 
the toilsome activity prompted by love; not on endurance 
alone but on the endurance that is inspired by the hope in Christ. 
The three phrases TÒ pyov ris aiotews, 0 KÓTOS THS AYATNS, 
and % ùropov Tis éArldos may be the coinage of Paul; at 
least they are not found elsewhere in the GK. Bib. (except II 1" 
épyyov ría ree; Heb. 61? reads not Tod xdrou Tis ayamns but 
simply Tis aydirns), or in the Apostolic Fathers. 

Lillie notes that Olshausen and Steiger (1832 on 1 Pet. 1*) connect 
toU xuplov with all three gen. xtotews, d&yéan¢ and é\xl80c, a view to 
which Dob. inclines. But love to God (Rom. 8** 1 Cor. 2° 8*) or Christ 
(1 Cor. 16% Eph. 6%) is rare in Paul compared with the love of God or 


Christ for men. On the name ô xGotoc Juy 'I. X. (5% 3. 28 IT 21. 14. 16 
313), see below on 2". 


Tov épyou THs wlaerews, The work of faith is the activity 
that faith inspires, that is, love in all its manifestations (as 
in II 1").—tod kómou ris aydrns, “The toilsome activity 
prompted by love." In this unique phrase, minted from the sit- 
uation, it is uncertain whether Paul has in mind manual labour 
necessary to support missionary propaganda, or the laborious 
missionary effort as such (3°), or both. Love is not to be re- 
stricted to diraderApia.—ris vmouovíjs ths éAmidos. “The 
endurance inspired by hope.” This unique phrase differs from 
% Amis THS vrouovíijs (4 Mac. 17‘) in that the emphasis is 
upon endurance. Hope, whose object is Christ (Col. 127), is the 
confident expectation of spiritual prosperity after death, the 
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hope of salvation (59), the good hope (II 2") originating in 
Christ, a hope that those who are not in Christ do not share (4). 
dxopovh (II 14 3°) is frequent in 4 Mac. (e. g. 153°) in the sense of xap- 
tepla. In r Clem. 5? Paul himself is dbxopovijs péy:otoç bxoypayds. In 

II 3* the only adequate endurance is that inspired by Christ. 


éjmpocÜev «td. Hope in Christ suggests the day of the 
Lord when all men must appear before God. For the unbeliever, 
it is a day of destruction (110 5? II 1°), but for the believer, a day 
of salvation (119 3!* 5°), the fruition of hope. The Judge here is 
not Christ (2 Cor. 51?) but God (Rom. 14!*), and that too the 
God and Father of us Christians. As in 2!? 3!*, épzrpoaóev is 
attached loosely to the immediately preceding words. 


6 xatho (Rom. 6* Eph. 2:8 314 Col. 12 9.7.), 6884 6 xatvhe (Gal. 4* Rom. 
815), b Beds xarho (Col. 113 (x) 317), 6ebo 6 xathp (1 Cor. 8* Col. 14 FG), 
ò Beds xol xatho (1 Cor. 15% Eph. 520), bedc xal xathp tod xuplou 3pdóv 
'I. X. (Rom. 15° 2 Cor. 1* Eph. 1* Col. 13 (NA; BCDG omit xal) 2 
Cor. 11% D) do not occur in I, II. We have, however, bedc xatfo (11! II 
I1? (BD) Gal. 11 1* (BD) Eph. 6* Phil. 2"), 6ebo xathe tjv (II 1! Gal. 
1* (NA) Rom. 1? 1 Cor. 1? 2 Cor. 1* Col. 1* Eph. 1° Phil. 1* Phile. 3), 
and 6 bedc xol xatho Suy (1* 311- 13 Gal. 1* Phil. 42°). Unique is II 2:9 
whether we read 6eb; ò xacho tyov (BD) or ô Beds 5 «ach huay (NG). 
Paul does not use ô 6ebc ud xal xatho or xathe Bebç (Sir. 23°). 


4. eiddres = Öri ofSapyev, The causal participle (cf. Phil. 1° 
Col. 1* Phile. 4) introduces the ultimate ground of the thanks- 
giving, namely, the election of the readers. Of this election Paul 
is assured both from the fact that (őr: v.5) the gospel which he 
preached, the gospel through which God calls men unto salva- 
tion (II 219, came home to them with the power of the Spirit, 
and from the fact that (sc. ŠT: before pets v.*) the same Spirit 
operated in the believers, as could be plainly inferred from the 
welcome they gave to the Word and its messengers in spite of 
great persecution. It is significant both that here, as Calvin 
observes, Paul infers the pretemporal election of the readers 
from the fruits of the Spirit, and that it is taken for granted that 
the readers understand what é*Aoy7 means, an evidence that 
this idea formed an integral part of the gospel of God proclaimed 
in Thessalonica. | 
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&OeXdol jyamrnpevos trò To) Oeod. The frequency of å&eAgpol 
in I is indicative of Paul’s love for his converts. This affec- 
tionate address is strengthened by “beloved by God,” a phrase 
which like “beloved by the Lord” (II 2!) is unique in the 
N.T., though equivalent in sense to &yamnTol Geod (Rom. 17). 
The connection of this phrase with é«Aoyn makes plain that 
election proceeds from the love of God (cf. Is. 41** where éxAéy- 
ec Üa. is parallel to &vyavrav). 


Moses in Sir. 45! is hyarnuévoç bxd Geod xal dvüpóxuv; Israel in 
Baruch 3?! is hyax. bx” adtod (i. e. “our God"); and Solomon in Neh. 
13** is dyanwmpevos tH beğ; cf. Ep. to Diogn. 4* where éxAorf, and hyaxn- 
udvoug bxd Geo appear together and Ign. Trall. init. of the holy church 
hyax. beğ zarot "I. X. More frequently we have in this phrase, as in II 
21, xuplou; for example, Benjamin in Deut. 33!* and Issachar in Test. 
xii Iss. 1! are tyax. bxd xupíou; and Samuel in Sir. 46? is 4jyax. 6x5 
xuplou adtod. See further Col. 3!* 1 Cor. 158%, etc.—d5eXoo( wou (Rom. 7* 
15% x Cor. 1"! 113 14** Phil. 31), ddeAgol wou dyaxytol (1 Cor. 15** Phil. 
4'), &yaxntol (Rom. 121* 2 Cor. 7! 12:* Phil. 42), &yaxntol wou (1 Cor. 
10 Phil. 2:), do not occur in I, II as forms of address. The simple 
d3eAgol of address occurs about 20 times in 1 Cor., 14 in 1 Thess., 10 in 
Rom., 9 in Gal., 7 in 2 Thess., 6 in Phil., 3 in 2 Cor., and twice in Phile. 
(&8eAg£). But no one of these addresses appears in Col. or Eph. On the 
Christian use of &3eAoot, cf. Harnack, Mission,* I, 340 ff.; on the pagan 
use, Deiss. BS. 82 f. and Witk. 38, note 1. It is doubtful whether tod 
before e090 is to be retained (NACKP) or omitted (BDGL; cf. Weiss, 72). 


Thy ékXovy i)» vuav. “The election of you," that is, “that 
you have been chosen," namely, by God, as always in Paul. The 
eternal choice of God, “the divine purpose which has worked 
on the principle of selection" (SH. ad Rom. 9"), includes, accord- 
ing to II 2!4 not only the salvation of the readers but also the 
means by which or the state in which salvation is realised. 


The words éxAéyeoOat (1 Cor. 117 *- Eph. 14), éxAexté¢ (Rom. 169), 
éxAextol Beo (Rom. 83 Col. 313), and éxAoyh (Rom. 9" rx* *. 23) are 
rare in Paul. éxdAoyh does not occur in the Lxx. For its use in Ps. Sol., 
see the edition of Ryle and James, 1891, 95 f. xAnots (II 1"), xaAstv 
(211 47 5%) is the historical calling mediated by the preaching of the 
gospel (II 214). 


b. Ste... éyevnOn. We infer your election from the fact 
that (OTt = “because” as in II 37 Rom. 8” 1 Cor. 2") the Spirit 
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was in us who preached (v. *) and in you who welcomed the Word 
(vv.*!°), By saying “our gospel came" instead of “we came 
with the gospel" (2 Cor. 10), Paul puts the emphasis more 
upon the message as the means of realising God's call than upon 
the bearers of the message. The presence of the Spirit is the 
central fact in Paul's experience and the test of its validity. 
Hence such passages as Gal. 3? 1 Cor. 12? Rom. 8!5 and the in- 
evitable 2 Cor. 13. 


That čv: = quia (Vulg.) is the usual view. ei3órez . . . bOoriy... 
Sce = ofSauev re (that) éxafOnre bre (because), as in Rom. 5*5 819 
Phil. 41:9. An alternative interpretation takes čt: as an object clause 
further explaining éxAoyfiv. Since, however, éxAoyfy of the original pur- 
pose of God is not exactly the equivalent of the 8c: clause, éxAorfv is 
held to mean “the manner of your election" and $«t “how that" (Lft. 
Mill). In support of this view, 2! 1 Cor. 16!* 2 Cor. 12*-* should not be 
adduced, or Rom. 11* where «bv xatedyv is resumed by pa. On the 
other hand, r Cor. 1t, especially if éxAf8noav be not supplied, might be 
considered a parallel, although @Aéxets is not el3éce¢. But this al- 
ternative view is not “exegetically satisfactory" (Ell.).—The passive 
brevi = éyéveto is frequent in Lxx.; in the N. T. it is found chiefly 
in Paul, Heb. Mt. Of the score or more instances in Paul, eight appear 
in r*-215 cf. Bl. 201. 

In Lxx., ylvecbat xod¢ or éxi with accus. or êv with dat. are frequent 
as also ylvesðat el; for nominative (I 35; cf. 21), but otherwise ylvecOat 
el; is rare. It is used with persons (Ezek. 2310 2 Mac. 12°) or things 
(3 Reg. 13%; Judg. 17* A &£vevf «lc Sp0¢ where B has Abey Bog boouc). 
On ylvecbar = EpyeaQat, cf. 1 Cor. 21. and the prophetic phrase Adyo¢ 
xupfou éyevhðn (éyéveto) xoóc. In Paul, we expect with persons either 
xoés (1 Cor. 23 161° and here ADG) or åv (so below NAC with duty); 
el; here and Gal. 31 may be equivalent to the dative (I 4*; cf. Bl. 39'; 
xnobooetv el; 2° where x has dative as in r Cor. 9%”), or to xpé¢. For 
the interchange of ef¢ and xobc with y(vecOax, cf. Lk. 14 Acts 10! 26* 1333, 
åy = “with” (2 Cor. 21) or “clothed with” (1 Cor. 4"); cf. Moult. I, 61. 


TÒ evaryyédov uy, “Our gospel” (II 2" 2 Cor. 4°; cf. 
Rom. 2!* 16:5) is the gospel with which Paul and his associates 
have been intrusted (2*) and which they preach (Gal. 22). The 
author of the gospel is God (76 evayyéAsov ToÜ ÜcoÜ 21. *. * 
Rom. 1! 15!* 2 Cor. 11?) or Christ (76 evaryryédov tod Xpuw'roÜ 
3? Gal. 1? 1 Cor. 9! 2 Cor. 2° 9 ro Rom. r15!? Phil. 17; Tov 
viod uutov Rom. 1°). “The gospel" (Tò eùayyéMmov 2* and 
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frequently in Paul) represents Paul’s convictions about Chris- 
tianity, the good news of the grace of God unto salvation pro- 
claimed in the prophets and realised in Christ (Rom. 1?) by 
whose death and resurrection the Messianic promise is mediated 
to all believers. Only such elements of this comprehensive gos- 
pel are explicitly treated in a given letter as the specific need re- 
quires (cf. Dob. 81 f.). Hence, for the purpose of determining 
the content of the gospel, what is said implicitly may be more 
important than what is accentuated. For example, the gospel 
preached in Thessalonica had to do not simply with faith in the 
living and true God and ethical consecration to him, not simply 
with the Parousia and Judgment, but also with God's election 
and calling, the significance of the death of Christ (5°), the new 
life in Christ or the Spirit, and the attendant spiritual gifts (5'**-). 


On the origin and meaning of edayyéAtov, see Zahn (Introd. II, 377- 
379), Mill. (141-144), Dob. (86), and Harnack, Verfassung und Recht, 
1910, 199 ff. (also in English). The use of edayyéAtov to designate the 
good news unto salvation may have originated in Palestinian Chris- 
tianity. In the Lxx. (and Test. xii, Ps. Sol.), the singular does not occur. 
A papyrus of the third century (A.D.) seems to read ¿xel ywootns éyevouny 
«oU ebay yeAlou (Deiss. Light, 371). 73 = “good tidings” is rendered in 
Lxx. by ebayyeAla (2 Reg. 189 27 4 Reg. 7° and (according to Harnack 
but not Swete) 2 Reg. 18"); while mawa = “reward for good tidings” 
(see BDB.) is translated by the plural edayyéAta (2 Reg. 41° 18"). For 
the plural ebayyéAta = “good news” in the Priene inscription, see Deiss. 
(op. cit. 371). 

In Paul's usage, the genitive in edayyéAtov ĝeoð is subjective, point- 
ing to the fact that God, 8 évepyév (Phil. 2) in Paul, inspires the mes- 
sage preached (cf. I 2:3); it is év t@ eğ that the missionaries speak the 
gospel of God (23). Similarly the genitive in edayyéAcov Xorotod is 
subjective (Zahn; Harnack, 217-218, against Dob.). The indwelling 
Christ speaks in Paul (2 Cor. 13*) and reveals the gospel (Gal. 11%). 
Such a view of the genitive does not preclude references to the content 
of the gospel (2 Cor. 4* Eph. 1? 6!) or the employment of xnoóccetv 
Xotoxóv (1 Cor. 123, etc.) or ebayyeAMecbar aócóv (Gal. 11*), for when 
Paul preaches Christ he preaches not only Christ but the plan of salva- 
tion conceived by God, promised by the prophets, and realised in the 
death and resurrection of Christ (Harnack, op. cit. 235). 

Like ebayyéAcov but with a distinctively O. T. flavour is the rarer 
è A6yoc (1* Gal. 6* Col. 49), & A6yoc tod 0s00 (21* 1 Cor. 14!* 2 Cor. 21? 41 
Phil. 114 Col. 1?) and $ Adyo¢ tod xuplou (1* II 31 = Xprotod Col. 319); cf. 
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Harnack (op. cit. 245f.). This word is the word which God or Christ in 
Paul speaks, a divine not a human oracle (29) which comes to Paul as 
it came to the prophets (cf. Rom. 9g*). The content of the word is oc- 
casionally specified as truth (2 Cor. 6’ Col. 1* Eph. 11:5), life (Phil. 21°), 
the cross (1 Cor. 1:5), or reconciliation (2 Cor. 5'*).—The gospel is also 
the proclamation («b xfjpuypa x Cor. 1225 uou 1 Cor. 2*5; 3v 1 Cor. 15%) 
which Jesus Christ inspires (Rom. 1695); or the testimony («b paptberov) 
which God (1 Cor. 2!) or Christ (1 Cor. 1*) inspires and which Paul and 
his associates proclaim (II :i!5 cf. edayyéAtov 1*).—On the Pauline 
gospel, see further J. Weiss, Das älteste Evangelium, 1903, 33 f., and J. 
L. Schultze, Das Evangelium im ersten Thess. 1907. 


Aóyp . . . Suvaue. The stress is laid on the manner of the 
coming of the gospel: “clothed not only with a form of words 
but also," and significantly, “with power," that is, with a 
reality back of the form, and that too a divine reality as the 
added év mvevpate dryíp explains. 


Unlike the Corinthians, the Thessalonians did not object to Paul's 
style, for we have not oóx... &4AA& (1 Cor. 23f. 41*1* where Aédyos and 
Sdveqats are mutually exclusive) but odx...udvow...dAA&. Bdvoqace refers 
not to the results of power, the charismata in general, or those specifically 
associated with onueta xal tépata (2 Cor. 1212)—in which case we should 
expect Suv&yusts (but cf. II 2°) or an added phrase (Rom. 151° dy 3uv&uet 
enasioy xal tepktwv)—but to the power itself, as the contrast with 
A6r« and the explanatory xvebyat: indicate.—4v with xvedyatt as with 
Aby and uvue: is ultimately local; to be clothed with the Spirit is 
to be in the Spirit. There is no reference to glossolalia in xve6yq. 
Furthermore év Buv&yet xal v zvebuatı is not a hendiadys, though the 
operation of the Spirit is in its essence 3bvaurs (1 Cor. 2^ of God; 1 Cor. 
$* 2 Cor. 12* of Christ; 1 Cor. 2* Rom. 15:3- 1° of the Spirit; cf. év 3uvéper 
I 1"). 


xal Xnpooopía ToXX5. Closely connected with év mveúpari 

aylp (omit èv before 7Xgpodopía with NB) and resulting from 

the indwelling of the Spirit, is the inward assurance, certa multa 

persuasio (Beza), of the missionaries (cf. 2? érappnotacdpeba 
év TQ Dew uà). 

xAnpogoola is rare in Gk. Bib. (Col. 22 Heb. 6 ros; cf. x Clem. 429); 

the verb is less rare (e. g. Eccl. 8 Rom. 4% 1 Clem. 42*; and in papyri; 

of. Deiss. Light, 82 f.). Of the meanings “fulness” or “conviction,” the 

latter is more appropriate here; see Hammond on Lk. 1! and Lft. on Col. 

2%. The phrase év xoAAj; (xoAA@) happens to occur in the N. T. only in 


Paul, the adjective preceding (2%- 17 Rom. 9%) or following (1*- * 1 Cor. 2° 
2 Cor. 6‘) the noun. 
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xaOws otdate «TX, “As you know what sort of men (olot = 
quales; cf. 2 Cor. 127°) we became in your eyes for your sakes.” 
The connection appears to be: “We preached the gospel in the 
power of the Spirit and in full persuasion of its divine reality. 
That means that we preached not for our own selfish interests, as 
the Jews insinuate, but solely for your advantage, as you kno v." 
The theme of self-defence here struck is elaborated in 21-33 where 
the appeal to the knowledge of the readers in confirmation of 
Paul's statements becomes frequent. 
xaO olSate (2% * 34), adtol yap ofSate (2! 39; 52 II 3”), xa0&xso oare 
(213), oare (42 II 29, pynurovedete (25; II 25), p&ptug (25 1°) occur 
chiefly in the thanksgiving (12-3'*), especially 21-1. xa8óG (13 times in 
I) is later Gk. for xa9& which Paul does not use; cf. xa0&xep (21! 3°. 13 49). 
—The reading duty (NAC) has been assumed with WH.; év dyiv (BDG) is 
preferred by Tisch. Zim. Weiss, Dob. In Rom. rots, SAC read ebpdOnv 
toic, &éyevduny tots with Is. 65!, while BD insert év in each instance. The 
àv interprets the simple dative; 2!* is a good parallel, but ylvecOar év 
A6yo 2* is quite different, and 2’ has éy wéow as we should expect 
after vfxtor. The simple byty is a dative of reference (2'°), expressing 


neither advantage nor disadvantage, and importing scarcely more than 
“ before.” —On &’ üys, cf. 1 Cor. 4* 2 Cor. 41* 8* Phil. 1%. 


6. The sentence is getting to be independent, but ÓT« (v. °) is 
still in control: *and from the fact that you became," etc. The 
proof of election is the presence of the Spirit not only in the 
preachers (evayyéAcov %)u0v) but also in the hearers who wel- 
comed the word (vpets Ôe¥dpevot) with joy in the midst of great 
persecution. To be sure, Paul mentions first not the welcome 
but the imitation. But the two things are inseparable, if we 
take Oefdpevor as a participle not of antecedent action, “when 
you had welcomed," but of identical action, “in that you wel- 
comed.” pipntaljpaveTr, “Imitators of us and above all of 
the Lord" (ipsius Domini, Ambst.). Paul's consciousness of his 
own integrity (1 Cor. 4*), due to the power of Christ in him (Gal. 
220), permitted him to teach by example (1 Cor. 11!) as well as 
by precept. As an example not simply of endurance but of joy 
in persecutions, he could point to himself and especially to Christ. 
Some knowledge of the life of Jesus on the part of the readers is 
here presupposed (cf. Gal. 3!). petà xapás mvevpatos aylov, 
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The inward joy which is the accompaniment (uerd) of external 
persecution, and which is cogent proof of election, is an enthusi- 
astic happiness (Phil. 12°) due to the new ÓUvajus operating in 
the believers, the power of the Spirit (Gal. 5% Rom. 14!) or 
Christ (Phil. 3! 4“ 19). 


Although 9A; alone is the point of comparison in 2", and although 
Paul, who frequently refers to the sufferings of Christ (2 Cor. 5! Phil. 3:* 
Rom. 817), does not elsewhere refer to Christ's joy in suffering, yet Chrys. 
is right in finding the point of comparison here in OAlyi¢ perk yapäç. 
The context alone here as elsewhere (II 37. * 1 Cor. 41* 11! Phil. 3!" 4° 
Gal. 4'*) determines the scope of imitation. év 0A (det = £v udow GAlews; 
external persecution (Acts 17*f- and the like) is meant (3-7 II 14 $; 
cf. 2 Cor. 1?), not distress of mind (2 Cor. 2*).—936x«69a:, as the contrast 
with xapaXauQ&vetv (27) shows, means not simply “receive,” but “re- 
ceive willingly,” * welcome." The phrase 3éyec0at tov Adyov (only here 
and 2!3 in Paul) is used by Luke (Lk. 8" Acts 8" 11! and especially 17") 
but not by Lxx.; it is equivalent to déyecbar tò edayyéAtov (2 Cor. 114). 
—-xboeros is not 0e6c (A) but Christ, as always in I, II (Mill. 135-140).— 
B inserts xal before xvedyorto¢ conforming to Suváust xal xvedpate v.5. 
—On pete of accompaniment, cf. 3 $:* II 17 313. 1*. 13. —Omn joy in 
suffering, cf. 2 Cor. 6!° 13° and especially 74 83. 


7. orte yevéeoOarxtrX. The actual result of their imitation of 
Christ and Paul is that the Thessalonians became themselves an 
example to all the Christians “in Macedonia and in Achaia,” the 
two provinces constituting Greece since 142 B.C. In the matter 
of how one ought to welcome the gospel, the taught have become 
the teachers. Knowledge of their progress came to Paul not 
only from Timothy's report (39) but also from other news that 
kept coming to him in Corinth (à7ra/yyéXXovouvr v. 19), 

In the mainly Pauline phrases xdvte¢ ol ztoreóovtreç (Rom. 3% 4"; 
cf. Rom. 1'* 1o* Acts 13%), busto ol xtotebovtes (21°. 13; Eph. 11° 1 Pet, 
27), and ol xtotedovtec (Gal. 3** x Cor. 19 14%; Jn. 6%), the present 
tense is timeless. Paul does not use the aorist (cf. Mk. 1617 Acts 2“ 
4" Heb. 4*) in these expressions except in II 1!°.—The reading c6x0¢ is 
necessary in Rom. 5" 61” and certain in II 3° Phil. 31%. «0xo: is secure 
in 1 Cor. 10°. On the analogy of II 3* Phil. 317 4 Mac. 61° «óxov is here 
to be read with BD. «óxouc (NAC) may be due to dpa. 


8-10. The general drift of these verses is clear, but some of 
the details are obscure. The statement (v.7) that the readers 
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have become a pattern to all the Christians in Greece may well 
have surprised the Thessalonians. But the explanation (vv. *!-) 
must have been a greater surprise, for it is added that news of 
the gospel as proclaimed in Thessalonica and of the Christianity 
of the readers has spread not only in Greece (v. ?) but every- 
where, as if v." had ended with mucrevovowv. The point of vv. 8f- 
is not that Paul himself is everywhere extolling the readers, as 
he probably did (II 14$), for mas (v. *) and avroí (v. ) are de- 
signedly contrasted; not that the readers are boasting at home 
and abroad of their spiritual life, even if they might have boasted 
of the gospel, for af’ tua is not Uf’ Uuav; but that other people, 
believers everywhere, whose names are not given, keep telling 
Paul in Corinth both about the visit he paid and about the con- 
version of the Thessalonians. These reports make unnecessary 
any words from Paul. | 


Difficulty arises only when we try to make Paul more definite than 
he is. He does not say who carried the news everywhere, but says only 
that the gospel which he preached has sounded out and the faith of the 
converts has gone out. He does not specify the indirect objects of AaAstv 
and dxayyéAAoucty, nor does he define aóxo(. It may perhaps be con- 
jectured that aó«o( means the believers everywhere, that is, some of 
them. In this case, the aóco( are probably not those who bring the 
news to Greece and other parts from Thessalonica, but those who make 
reports to Paul. The indirect object of AaAety may be the adtol, that 
of &xavy6£XAXoucty, Paul and his associates. 2AaAsiv rather than vyo&getv 
here suggests oral reports. To be sure, «eg! dudv (v. * B, ef al.) is the 
easier reading, but xept fuv prepares better for dxolav Écyousvy. Paul 
writes from the standpoint of Corinth where the reports keep coming 
in; hence not éxhyyetAay or axhyyeAddov, as if Bercea or Athens were in 
mind, but the progressive present dxayyéAAoucty. 


8. This verse, formally considered, is without asyndeton, un- 
less recourse is had to the unnecessary expedient of placing a 
colon after k«vpíov or TOTQ. The obscurity lies in the fact (1) 
that v.* (yap) explains not solely, as we should expect, why the 
readers became “a model to all Christians in Greece," but also 
why they became a pattern to all believers everywhere; and in 
the fact (2) that after TóTQ, where the sentence might naturally 
end, a second and, in the argument, a more important subject 
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is introduced, %) (o Tte Dp, which is not synonymous with ô Ad- 
ryos To) kupíov, and a second predicate é£eX5AvOev which is prose 
for €Enyntat. Materially considered, this verse is concerned 
not with the method by which the news of the gospel and of the 
faith of the readers is brought everywhere, whether by Paul, by 
travelling Thessalonians, or by other Macedonians (cf. 419), but 
with the fact that the word of the Lord and their faith have ac- 
tually spread, a fact that makes it unnecessary for Paul himself 
to say anything about this model community. 


It is hardly worth while tampering with an innocent anacoluthon (see 
Lillie for a conspectus of attempts) whether by conjecturing ¢ = dv $ 
after «6x and translating “in every place into which your faith has 
gone forth”; or by putting a colon after xupíou (Lün. Born. Wohl. 
el. al.), a procedure which introduces a formal asyndeton and hints that 
the parallel subjects are synonymous. Simpler is it to let the balanced 
sentence remain untouched (Lft. Schmiedel, ef al.), in which case éEfprm- 
cat xtA. explains only v «p Maxedovig... ’Ayalg (v.*) and 4 xlott¢ 
xtÀ. explains xiowv toic zeotebouoty (v. %).—In b Adyos tod xuplou there 
is a covert allusion to Paul as a preacher in the Spirit and in much con- 
viction (v. 5), and in } xlott¢ a clear reference to the welcome which the 
converts gave (v. ). Each of these points recurs in vv. *-1* and 21-12. 
5-104 In passing, be it observed that vv.*!* form a single sentence; 
hence after 'Áxaíq (v. ) a colon is to be placed and also after AaAgty «t 
(v. *). 


ad’ ouv eTA. “Starting from you, the word of the Lord (the 
word that Christ inspires) has sounded forth." The parallel 
éFernAvOey and the similar 7) ag’ oov 0 Adyos Tod Oeod éEijAOev 
(x Cor. 143*) suggests that åo (which might = úró; cf. Bl. 40!) 
is here local, marking the Thess. “as the simple terminus a quo 
of the é&nyeio@ae” (El). 


Whether é&fyyta implies the sound either of a trumpet (Chrys.) or 
of thunder (Lft.) is uncertain; it may mean simply “has spread." The 
word itself is rare in the Gk. Bib. (active in Joel 3! Sir. 40", middle in 
3 Mac. 3? (Ven.) and here); cf. Lk. 43” hxos with 41* ghun. Before’Ayalg, 
iy «fj is retained by NCD, et al., a reading perhaps conformed to v. ? 
(Weiss); cf. Acts 19% where NB omit and AD retain thy before 'Axaíav. 
If with B, ei al., év «jj is omitted, then Greece as a whole is contrasted with 
the rest of the world.—The év with é&hyntat and é5eXfjAv0ev (cf. Lk. 717) 
may be interpreted with the older grammarians to mean “not only the 
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arrival of the report, but its permanence after its arrival" (Lün.), as, 
indeed, the perfects of resultant action likewise suggest. Recent gram- 
marians (Bl. 41: and Mill.) are inclined not to press the point, in view 
of the frequency in later Gk. of év for eic.—After oò (uh) uóvov . .. &AA&, 
Paul adds xa( except here and Phil. 2"; but to insert xa( here with 
KL is to fail to observe that the omission is purposed, for éy xavtt tox 
includes Macedonia and Achaia (Bl. 7713).—4v «avt txo is a pardon- 
able hyperbole (x Cor. 1? 2 Cor. 215 cf. Rom. 1* Col. 1°). As Paul is 
not speaking with geographical accuracy, it is unnecessary to assume 
that since he left Thessalonica he went beyond Greece or that he has 
Galatia or Rome in mind. 


9) ría is nGv % rpós Tov Ücóv, The repetition of the article 
serves to make clear the object toward which their faith is turned 
and also to suggest a contrast (Ell.) between their present atti- 
tude to God and their past pagan attitude to idols. The phrase 
is rare in the Greek Bible (4 Mac. 15% (N) 16”) but i in 
Philo (cf. Hatch, Essays, 86 f.). 


With xlott¢ and motedecv Paul uses et; (Col. 2* Phile. 5 v. 1.), iv 
(Col. 1* Gal. 3:* Eph. 1%), éxt (Rom. 45) and xọbç (Phile. 5 9./.). % 
(ott, busy (3% 9- *- 7. 10 IT x13. 4) is frequent in Paul (Rom. 1°. 13, etc.) 
and elsewhere (Jas. 1°, etc.). ¿ķépyecĝðæt, a rare word in Paul, is used 
with els (Rom. 10!) and xpé¢ (2 Cor. 81). 


Aadeiv has to do strictly with the utterance as such, Xéyeuw 
with the content of the utterance (SH. on Rom. 3!9), as when we 
say: “he speaks well but says nothing." 


On AaAelv with accus., cf. 2* Phil. 1% Rom. 151° (tt). Observe the 
parallelisin of Gote... Y&p in vv. 7-3. **. On Gore ph, cf. 1 Cor. 172 
Cor. 3’. The common xpelav Eyev with infin. only here and 4* 5! in 
Paul. The reading bpa¢ (B, ef al.) for tuo is probably conformation 
to duéy after «lotic. 


9. avrol ydp eTA. There is no need for us missionaries (74°) 
to speak, for they themselves, that is, such believers from Greece 
and elsewhere as happen to be in Corinth (avro/ in contrast with 
aS) keep reporting (a7rayyéd ove is a progressive present) 
to us, first of all and somewhat unexpectedly, about us (rept 
71v), namely, what kind of a visit we paid you, and then 
about you, * how you turned," etc. It is unnecessary to remark 
that Paul's version of the report need not be literal. As he 
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writes, he has in mind the insinuations of the Jews (v. 5 21-12); 
hence Tepl 40 is put first. 
adtol is constructio ad sensum as adtote Gal. 2% a&xayyéddew (1 
Cor. 14%) is frequent in Lxx. and Luke; ‘yi is to be understood. 
The reading xept pöy (B) misses the point of contrast between visit 
and welcome. adnuniiatis (r), which Rendel Harris prefers, is due to 
the supposed difficulty in «egt 36v (Dob.).—The indirect interrogative 
bxoto; (Gal. 2* 1 Cor. 31), which is rare in Gk. Bib., expresses like 
olot (v.*) the quality of the visit.—etco5oq in Lxx. is used both of the 
action (Mal. 3?) and of the place (Ezek. 42°). Eyety efcodov xoó o ap- 
pears to be unique in Gk. Bib. (cf. 21); the reference is not to a door 
opening into their hearts (cf. Marc. Aur. 51° Eyet efoodov xpbo puxhy 
and Hermas Sim. IX, 12*), for that is excluded by 2'; nor to the favour- 
able reception (which even P. Oxy. 32 peto a te ut habeat introitum ad te 
does not of necessity suggest), for the welcome is not mentioned until 
mag éxeotpéyate (cf. 21:1 the visit; 2! 1. the welcome); but simply to 
the act of entering (Acts 13% Heb. 10!* 2 Pet. 1"). efoodo¢ = xapovucía 
“visit” (Phil. 12* 3 Mac. 317); cf. also elcépyecOat, sloxopeóec0at oq 
(Acts 16% 2830), 


kal mâs émeotpéfpaTte KTh. “And” about you they report 
“how you turned to God," etc. môs introduces a second object 
clause parallel to o7oíav, In keeping with v. 5, faith in God is 
singled out as the primary characteristic of the readers, but the 
idea is expressed not, as we might expect, with évruotevoate év 
TQ eð but, since Gentile rather than Jewish converts are in 
mind, with a phrase perhaps suggested by the contrast with idols, 
éreorpédrare mpos Tov Ócóv, In facing God, they turned their 
backs on idols. These eiówAa are looked upon as dead (1 Cor. 
12?) and false, not being what they purport to be. While the 
idol in itself is nothing (1 Cor. 10109), communion with it brings 
the worshipper under the power of the gods and demons who 
are conceived as present at the ritual act, or as resident in the 
idol, or, to the popular mind, as identified with the idol (1 Cor. 
109). Unlike these dead and false idols, God is living and genu- 
ine, what he purports to be (contrast 1 Cor. 85 Gal. 49). 


*G« describes the fact (Ruth 2" Acts r1?) rather than the manner 
(Sap. 69 cf 3€ getty copla xal nic éyéveto dxayyeAG), that is, xóq 
tends to become tt (Bl. 702. The éx( in éxtotpégety is directive as 
in Gal. 4° xà éxtotpépete záv. éxtotpégety, rare in Paul, is frequent 
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in Lxx. In the phrase éxiotoégety . . . xóptov (0e6y), the Lxx. uses both 
éx(, which Luke prefers, and xpé¢ (Lk. 17* Acts 9** 2 Cor. 31°). The 
article in tov eby need not be pressed as Gal. 4* indicates.—ef8wAov 
(Rom. 29 1 Cor. 8*, etc.) in the Lxx. renders a variety of Hebrew words 
both proper and opprobrious. For the meaning of these words and for 
the forms of idolatry mentioned in the Bible, see G. F. Moore, EB. 2146 ff. 
The polemic against images begins with the prophets of the eighth cen- 
tury. “With the prophets of the seventh century begins the contemp- 
tuous identification of the gods of the heathen with their idols, and in the 
sixth the trenchant satire upon the folly of making gods of gold and silver, 
of wood and stone, which runs on through the later Psalms, Wisdom, 
Baruch, the Jewish Sibyllines, etc., to be taken up again by Christian 
apologists” (of. cit. 2158). See further Bousset, Relig. 350 ff. and Wend- 
land, Die hellenistische-rümische Kultur, 142.—9«b 6 (oy (Rom. 9** = Hos. 
I!9 2 Cor. 3%, etc.) is common in Gk. Bib. (Is. 37* 1", etc.); &AnOtvég = 
“genuine” (Trench, Synonyms, 27) appears only here in Paul as a de- 
scription of God (cf. Jn. 17? 1 Jn. 52° 2 Ch. 15% 3 Mac. 21 61). The total 
phrase Beds Gay xal &Av0tvóc seems to be unique in Gk. Bib. (xat &10và 
Heb. ọ" (AP) is a scribal reminiscence of our passage). 


10. Sovrcvew kal àvapéveiw, The positive turning to God, 


faith toward him, has a twofold purpose, religious consecration 
to him, a SovAevery Gem (Rom. 62) demanding righteousness of 
life (cf. 4* *-); and a hope, hitherto unknown (4!*), which awaits 
God's Son who comes (Tóv épyópuevov) or comes down (Tóv kaTa- 
Baívovra 415) out of the heavens, to finish his work as rescuer, 
by freeing believers from the impending judgment. 


On the infin. of purpose with éxtotoégeww, cf. Rev. i! Sap. rọ? 
Eccl. 2*. Like the Galatians (Gal. 4*!-), the readers have exchanged a 
slavery to idols for a slavery to God. Usually Paul speaks of a slavery 
to Christ (8ovAederv Rom. 12" 14'* 1615, etc.; 300A0¢ Gal. 119 Rom. r!, 
etc.). SouAsóety xuplp (Ps. 2! go? Sir. 2!, etc.) like émotpépetv éxl 
(xpd¢) xúptoy is a common phrase in the Lxx. On the meaning of $o0Aoq 
in Paul, see Zahn on Rom. t! (in Zahn's Kommentar). 

&vauávety. (classical, Lxx.) appears only here in N. T. Paul does 
not use xegiuévety at all (Gen. 495 Acts 14) or uévetv transitively (Is. 
817 2 Mac. 72° Acts 20* 93), choosing the stronger éx3éyeo8ar (1 Cor. 
II9 16!) and á&xexSéyec0at (Gal. $* Rom. 81*f- 1 Cor. 17 Phil. 39). 
The nearness of the thing expected is suggested by the very idea of 
waiting (cf. Is. 59"). 


TOV vioy avTo0 ... 1gcobv. The faith of the readers had to do 


not only with God but with his Son who is to come down out of 
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the heavens, the Messiah of the apocalyptic hope. Specifically 
Christian is the phrase, explanatory of Tov wióv, Óv 1jyeipev èx 
TÓV vexpoy which intimates not only that the Messiah had lived 
and died but also that he is now, as éyep@els, kUpuos (cf. Rom. 4% 
10° Eph. 12°), Likewise specifically Christian is the name Jesus; 
to Paul as to the Christians before him "Inaods is X pwrTós and 
kúpos (see on 1!). In the explanatory words TÓv pudpevoy fjuás 
KTA. (a timeless participle), the function of Jesus as Messiah is 
stated negatively as that of deliverance or rescue from the judg- 
ment which though future is not far distant. 


This is the only mention of Jesus as Son in our letter; the designation 
does not occur at all in II, Phil. Phile. For b uld¢ adtod, cf. Gal. 116 44. € 
Rom. 1°- * 51¢ 819; 83 (éautod) 8% (lBlou) r Cor. 1° (+ "I. X. tod xup(ou 
duv); for uld¢ beot, cf. Gal. 229 2 Cor. 11° Rom. 14 Eph. 4"; 8 vió r Cor. 
1535; ô uibo thc dyd&ans adtod (Col. 11%).—odpavéc is rare in Paul com- 
pared with the gospels; the singular (11 times) and the plural (10 times) 
appear to be used interchangeably (cf. 2 Cor. $13). Paul may have 
shared the conception of seven heavens (Slav. En. 8! £- 20! £-; cf. 2 Cor. 
1211-). éx tay odpawiv (Mk. 11! = Mt. 31? Ps. 148! Sap. ọ!°) occurs only 
here in Paul, who prefers & odpavod (Gal. 18 1 Cor. 1547 2 Cor. 5*) or 
år’ obpavod (41* II 1!*).—Paul prefers &yelosty to dvict&var (41*- 10 Eph. 
514) but &v&cxacte (&bavkotacts) to Éyepot; (Mt. 27%). The phrase yel- 
pev éx vexoóv is not found in Lxx. (but cf. Sir. 48*). The reading ix ve- 
xoàv (AC) is more usual in Paul than éx «6v vexoàv (NBD; cf. Col. 11* 
Eph. 5"); see Weiss, 76.—p6ec0a: is frequent in Psalms and Isaiah. 
Paul uses 4x of things (Rom. 7** 2 Cor. 11° Col. 1) and &xó of persons 
(II 32 Rom. 15%) with fózo0at, a point overlooked by CDG which read 
&xó here. For the historical name (5) 'Incoós, cf. 4'* Gal. 617 Rom. 320 8 
I Cor. 12? 2 Cor. 4* *- 11* Phil. 2!° Eph. 4" and Mill. 135. 


èx THs Opyhs THs épyouevns. “From the wrath which is com- 
ing." ‘This phrase seems to occur only here in the Gk. Bib. 
épxyerTat, however, is used in a similar way in 5? Col. 3°= Eph. 5° 
(cf. épOacev 21* and &àmorarúrrterar Rom. 1!7!-), The choice of 
épyoueévn rather than uéXXovca (Mt. 37= Lk. 37; cf. Ign. Eph. 
11!) may have been determined by the fact that Paul purposes to 
express not so much the certainty (which the attributive par- 
ticiple present might indicate, GM T. 826) as the nearness of the 
judgment. Nearness involves certainty but certainty does not 
necessarily involve nearness. (5) O0p*y*j (21* 5° Rom. 3° 5° 9” 13°) 
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is (9) opy7 (Tov) Oeod (Rom. 1!* Col. 3* Eph. 5°), 7) Oela opyy 

(4 Mac. 99) as expressed in punishment and is equivalent to 

xpiow (in Paul only II 1°), the eschatological judgment, as 
nuépa opyns (Rom. 2°) indicates. 

The term ógrf; is Jewish; cf. especially Sir. 57. On the phrase toa 

bovis, of. Zeph. 1"; on 4 tydoa Spyiis xuplou, cf. Zeph. 1!* 23 Ezek. 7'* (A). 

On the idea of the day of judgment in the O. T. see Briggs, Messianic 


Prophecy, 1886, 487 ff. In Paul owmola (cow) and wh are often con- 
trasted with éorij (e. g. 21° 5* Rom. 251. 5°), 


(2) The Visit of the Missionaries (212). 


The account of the visit (2!-!?; cf. 15 . 9) takes the form of a 
self-defence against insinuations made by Jews. With the same 
subtlety that led them to accuse the missionaries of preaching 
another king, namely, Jesus (Acts 177), the Jews were insinuating 
that the renegade Paul, like many a pagan itinerant preacher, 
was self-deluded, sensual, and deceiving, delivering his message 
in flattering words as a foil to cover selfish greed and requiring 
honour to be paid him. Paul's failure to return lent some colour 
to these assertions, and the converts became anxious. In his 
defence, Paul, speaking mainly for himself but including his asso- 
ciates, conscious both of the integrity of his motives and of the 
unselfishness of his love, and aware of the straightforwardness of 
his religious appeal, reminds his readers that he came not empty- 
handed but with a gospel and a courageous power inspired by 
God (vv.**). Wherever he goes, he preaches as one with no de- 
lusion about the truth, for his gospel is of God; with no conscious- 
ness of moral aberration, for God had tested him and commis- 
sioned him to preach; with no intention to deceive, for he is 
responsible to God who knows his motives (vv. 3-4). Furthermore, 
when he was in Thessalonica, he never used cajoling speech, as 
the readers know, never used the gospel to exploit his ambitions, 
and never required honour to be given him, although he had 
the right to receive it as an apostle of Christ (vv. **). On the 
contrary, he waived his right, becoming just one of them, not 
an apostle but a babe, and waived it in love for his dear children. 
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Instead of demanding honour, he worked incessantly to support 
himself while he preached, in order to save the readers from any 
expense on his account (vv. 7-9). His sincerity is evident from 
the pious, righteous, and blameless conduct which they saw in 
him (v.1°). Not as a flatterer but as a father, he urged them 
one and all, by encouragement and by solemn appeal, to behave 
as those who are called of God into his kingdom aud glory 


(vv. 11-12) f 


The disposition of 21-1 is clearly marked by y&åọ (vv. !- *- -*)) and dAA& 
(vv. 2-47-11) and by the parallel comparisons attached to AcaAcdpey 
(v.‘) and òv (v.*). The three points of v.* are met in the clause 
with &AA& (v.4); and the three points of vv. ** are met in vv. *-55, the 
yéo (v. °) resuming and further elucidating &AA& (v.7); thus Gyrodvre¢ 
36Eav is considered in vv. ?-*, xAeovetla in v. 1°, and xoAaxla in vv. 1-11, — 
A careful exegesis of 2*-* is given by Zimmer in Theol. Studien B. Weiss 
dargebracht, 1897, 248-273. 


‘Indeed you yourselves know, brothers, that the visit we paid you 
has not proved to be void of power. *On the contrary, although we 
had previously undergone suffering and insult in Philippi, as you 
know, still we in the power of our God took courage to tell you the 
gospel of God in the midst of much opposition. 

* Indeed the appeal we are wont to make comes not from delusion 
nor from impurity nor with any purpose to deceive. ‘On the con- 
trary, as we stand approved by God to be intrusted with the gospel, 
so we are wont to tell 1t, concerned not with pleasing men but God 
who tests our hearts. 

‘Indeed, we never once came before you with cajoling address, 
as you know, or with a pretext inspired by greed, God is witness, 
or requiring honour of men—from you or from others, although 
we were ever able to be in a position of honour as Christ's apostles. 
"On the contrary, we became babes in the midst of you,—as a nurse 
cherishes her own children *so we yearned after you, glad to share 
with you not only the gospel of God but our very selves as well, for 
you had become dear to us. You remember of course, brothers, our 
tou and hardship; night and day we worked for our living rather 
than put a burden on any of you while we preached to you the gospel 
of God. You are witnesses and God as well how piously and right- 
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eously and blamelessly we behaved in the sight of you believers. 
1 As you know, we were urging you individually, as a father his own 
children, both by encouragement “and by solemn appeal, to walk 
worthily of God who calls you into his own kingdom and glory. 

1. aùrol yàp olSare eTA. With an explanatory ydp, Paul re- 
sumes o7ro(av eicodov éxyouev (1°) and takes up explicitly the 
defence already touched upon in 1° (which is strikingly parallel 
to 213). Addressing the readers affectionately (à9eXdoí as in 1*), 
he recalls to their knowledge that the visit which he paid them 
was not empty («ev7), meaning not that it was fruitless, for the 
welcome by the converts (1°) is not resumed until v."; but that, 
as the GAAd clause certifies, the visit was not empty-handed, 
was not, as 15says, "in word only but also in power,” for he came 
with a gospel of which God is the author, and preached with a 
courage (cf. 1* rXgpooopía) which was due to the power of God 
operating in him (cf. 15 êv Ouvapes xal èv mveúpartı aylp). That 
he thus preached, notwithstanding recent experiences of perse- 
cution and insult in Philippi and great opposition in Thessalonica, 
is further proof of the divine inspiration both of his message and 
of his power in proclaiming it. 


yée resumes and explains 15 (Bengel) by way of r° where xept sv 
is put significantly at the beginning. On adtol yọ of8are, see r5; 
and on the construction ofate thy... «t, cf. 1 Cor. 3**. The article 
(chy) is repeated as in 1* (3j x96¢ xtA.). The perfect 1éyovev with which 
the aorists (1* 25. 7- 10) are to be contrasted denotes completed action; 
the facts of the visit are all in, and the readers may estimate it at its 
full value. $u6v shows that Paul includes Silas and Timothy with him 
in the defence. 


2. àXXà cpomaÜ0vres kTX. Using a strong adversative 
(AXXd; cf. vv. * 7), he describes positively the character of his 
visit and defines ov xevzj (v. !). Equipped with a gospel inspired 
by God (cf. vv. * 3- *, and see note on TÒ evayyédov fjuàv 1°) 
and emboldened to preach by the indwelling power of their God 
(èv To Oe@ Huv), the visit of the missionaries was not devoid of 
power. Paul had already told them of his persecution and es- 
pecially («a£ is perhaps ascensive as in 1° «ai Tov kvp(ov) of the 
illegal treatment previously experienced at Philippi, and had 
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mentioned the matter with feeling; for, as Lft. remarks, it was 
not the physical distress (mporaĝóvres) that disturbed him but 
the insult (0puaOévres) offered to his Roman citizenship (Acts 
162*-). He recalls the fact now («aOas otdate; cf. 1°) for apol- 
ogetic reasons (see above on v. !). 


The aorist participles are of antecedent action and probably conces- 
sive. xpoxkcyev (only here in Gk. Bib.) is one of the compounds with 
xp6 which Paul is fond of using (3* Gal. 3!) even when there is no classic 
or Lxx. precedent (e. g. Gal. 3*- 17 Gal. 12 2 Cor. 8°. 10° 98). ógeltety, 
which Ruther. translates “ to treat illegally," occurs only here in Paul and 
rarely in Lxx.—rappnotá%ecða: (here and Eph. 62° in Paul; frequent in 
Acts) denotes here, as AaAjjoat shows, not “to speak boldly” (xappnolg 
Axùe!liv) but “to be bold," “to take courage" (cf. Sir. 61), fiduciam sump- 
simus (Calv.). The aorist may be inceptive, “ we became bold.” Ac- 
cording to Radermacher (Neutestamentliche Grammatik, 1911, 151), this 
éxaponotackyeba is only a more resonant and artificial expression for 
écvoAwfhoauey (cf. Phil. 11) which an Attic author would have rather used, 
since éxappryoackueba AaAfsat is ultimately a tautology. Paul does 
not elsewhere use xoóq with AaAety, but this directive preposition in- 
stead of a dative is natural after verbs of saying (cf. 2 Cor. 61113? Phil. 4*). 


èv TQ 0cQ fuv. The missionaries are “in God” (see on év ep 
1!) because God is in them (Úr éxelvou évduvapovpevot, The- 
ophylact; cf. Phil. 455). Characteristic of our epistles (3? II 1!!- 1; 
I Cor. 6") and of Revelation (4% 5!° 73%- 121° r91*-) is beòs 
?uGv. The 74v here (cf. Tas xkapó(as 21v v.*) seems to refer 
primarily to the God whom Paul and his two associates preach 
(hence jóv, not pov Rom. 1* 1 Cor. 1* (ACD) 2 Cor. 12% Phil. 
1? 41? Phile. 4), but does not exclude the further reference to the 
converts and other believers who feel themselves in common 
touch with the Christian God, our God Father (1* 31- 3 Gal. 1* 
Phil. 42°). There may be in ô 8eós uv a latent contrast with 
pagan idols and deities (1°). 


Both xóptoç 6 Beds tuv (Mk. 12% Acts 28° Rev. 19*) and 6 beds ju 
(Heb. 1222 Lk. 178 Jude 4 2 Pet. 1!) are frequent in Lxx. (e. g. Deut 11% 
Ps. 43” 97? Is. 40% Jer. 161° 494 Sap. 15! Baruch (passim); cf. xætho tuv 
Tob. 13‘) and express Israel's sense of devotion to her God, often in 
opposition tacit or expressed to the gods of other nations (cf. 1 Reg. 5' 
Acyov Beds uav; also Acts 19%? 4j Gebo Suv). For év to Oe pou, cf. 
2 Reg. 32?* = Ps. 17%, 
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dv TOAG ayau, “In the midst of much opposition” or “in 
great anxiety" (Vulg. in multa sollicitudine). Whether persecu- 
tion is meant, as the reference to the experiences at Philippi at 
first suggests, or inward trouble, as the change from ÓA/ re (1*) 
to aya. (cf. Heb. 12! Sap. 10) may indicate, is uncertain. 

Most comm. find here as in Phil. 1** a reference to outward troubles, 
whether persecutions (Ephr.), danger, or untoward circumstances of 
all sorts (e. g. De W. Lün. Ell. Lft. Mill. Born.). Since, however, &yóv 
in Col. 2! refers to anxiety (cf. also &vov(Cectat x Cor. 9% Col. 12° 413 and 
ouvaeywyi%ecbat Rom. 15%), it is not impossible that inward struggle 
is meant (so Fritzsche afud Lillie, and Dob.). In later Gk. &yóv tends 
to mean "anxiety" (Soph. Lex. who notes Iren. I 2*&v xoAAQ xé&vu 
&ya@v). Chrys., who speaks first of danger and then quotes x Cor. 2*, 
apparently understands &yóv of both external and internal trouble; so 
Lillie: *at least this restriction (to the external) in the present case 


must be justified froin the context, not from Paul's use of the word 
elsewhere." 


3-4. The self-defence is continued with direct reference to 
the insinuation that the missionaries were of a kind with the 
wandering sophists, impostors, and propagandists of religious 
cults. First negatively (as v.!) it is said: “Indeed (yap as v. !) 
our appeal never comes from delusion, nor from impurity, nor 
is it ever calculated to deceive.” Then positively (&XXd as v.3): 
“On the contrary, we are wont to speak as men approved by 
God to be intrusted with the gospel, concerned not with pleasing 
men but God who tests our motives." The three specifications 
of v.? are not replied to formally but are nevertheless adequately 
met: Not x 7Aavns, for the gospel is in origin divine not hu- 
man; not éf àáxaÜapoaías, for the gospel has been committed to 
tested missionaries; and not év 60Aq, for our responsibility is 
not to men but to God who sounds the depths of our inner lives. 
7 TapdxkXnois 74v. “The appeal we make,” taking up XaX5- 
ca. TO evayyéALov Tov Geod. rapákXnots (often in Paul) may 
mean “summons,” “address,” “encouragement” (1, 2 Mac.; cf. 
TI 215) “comfort” (so usually in Lxx.). In this connection, how- 
ever, as aA jo a4 (v.?) and XaXoüpev (v.*) make evident, the ad- 
dress itself, not the content (6:6ay7 Chrys.), is meant; hence 
“appeal” (Lft.), and that too in virtue of év T@ cQ nua and 
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TÒ evaryyédov ToU Geod, a religious appeal, not without refer- 
ence to 7rpojTeía (5% 1 Cor. 14): 20; Rom. 12?). 


loxlv is to be supplied in view of AaAoügav (v. ). The habitual principle 
(Bengel) is intended. As the Thess. could have no direct knowledge of 
Paul's custom elsewhere, he does not in vv. ++ appeal to them in confirma- 
tion (contrast vv. * f-). 


dx Aciunx. Our religious appeal does not come “from delu- 
sion," for our gospel is of God. rdv», as 60A» shows, is not 
“deceit” (active) but “error” (passive), the state of 7rAavác- 
Gaz, “delusion” (Lillie). “Homo qui errat cannot but be un- 
decided; nor is it possible for him to use boldness without con- 
summate impudence and folly” (Cocceius, quoted by Lillie). 
ovde éE áxaÜapoías, “Nor does it come from an impure char- 
acter.” &«xa@apola (elsewhere in N. T. only in Paul, except 
Mt. 23%”) regularly appears directly with 7ropveía or in contexts 
intimating sexual aberration. Hence here, as 4? Rom. 6'9, the 
reference is not to impurity in general, not to covetousness, but 
to sensuality (Lft.). The traducers of Paul, aware both of the 
spiritual excitement (5'**-) attending the meeting of Christian 
men and women and of the pagan emotional cults in which 
morality was often detached from religion, had subtly insinu- 
ated that the missionaries were no better morally than other 
itinerant impostors. That such propagandists would be repu- 
diated by the official representatives of the cult would aid rather 
than injure a comparison intended to be as odious as possible. 


“St. Paul was at this very time living in the midst of the worship of 
Aphrodite at Corinth and had but lately witnessed that of the Cabiri 
at Thessalonica" (Lft.). The exact nature of this latter cult, the syncre- 
tistic form which it assumed, and the ritual which it used are uncertain, 
but Lightfoot’s phrase, “ the foul orgies of the Cabiric worship," may not 
be too strong. The maligners of Paul may have had some features of 
this cult in mind when they charged him with &xa9agc(a. The cult of the 
x&Qtpot or x&Qetoot (perhaps from the root ^3»; hence wéyaAor, (Buvacol, 
tayupof) Geof) originated, it would appear, in Phoenicia and was carried 
thence to Lemnos, Samothrace (cf. Herod. 24), Macedonia (cf. Lactant. 
div. instit. I, 151? and Bloch, cols. 2533-34) and elsewhere, and became in 
the Hellenic-Roman period second in importance only to the Eleusinian 
mysteries, That it was well known in the seaport town of Thessalonica 
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is evident from coins and from Jul. Firmicus Maternus (de errore prof. 
relig. 11). On the Cabiri, see Lft. Bib. Essays, 257 ff. where the older 
literature including Lobeck's Aglaophanes, 1202 ff. is given; also the 
articles by Hild (Cabires in La Grande Encyc. 606-610) and by Bloch 
(in Roscher, 1897), Megaloi Theoi, cols. 2522-2541. 


ovde év OoA@. “Nor is it with craft, with any purpose to de- 
ceive," for they are ever engaged in pleasing not men but God. 
Over against the é« of origin, év denotes the atmosphere of the 
appeal. It is not clothed with deception or deceit, that is, with 
any deliberate intention to deceive (Ell.). This charge may have 
suggested itself to the critics in view of the devices of sophists 
and the tricks of jugglers and sorcerers (cf. Chrys.) by which 
they sought to win the attention and the money of the crowd 
(cf. 2 Cor. r2!*). 


The reading o05& before êv 36 is well attested, but the olte of KL 
after an o03é has a parallel in Gal. 11? (BEKL); cf. Bl. 771°. Note in 
1 Mac. dy 36Aq (1*9), petà 36A0u (7!°), and 86049 (1317). 


4. With àXXd (as v. 2), the origin and purpose of the XaXeiv 
are positively affirmed. XaXobuev “we are wont to speak" re- 
sumes 7 7rapd«Xots cuv (v.*) and AaAjoat (v.?). As already 
noted, the points made in v. are reckoned with: The gospel is 
of God, hence they are not deluded; they were commissioned to 
preach, hence their character is not unclean; they are pleasing 
not men but God, hence their appeal is not meant to deceive. 


On the correlation xa8óx . . . otwe, cf. 2 Cor. 15 8* 107, etc.; on ody 
àq... &AA&, "not as such who. . . but as such who,” cf. Col. 3131.— 
Like Apelles (Rom. 16'*), they are déxmor éy Xo; their AaAsty is 
£y tH Beğ not åy 36Am.—dpéoxovtes (Gal. 119) indicates action going on; 
on the Pauline ápécxsty Be (29 4! Rom. 88; 1 Cor. 7%), of. Num. 23? 
Ps. 68%; on dpécxety &v0od xot, cf. Gal. 11°; on &v9pwx&oecxos (Col. 3% = 
Eph. 6*), cf. Ps. $2*.—On o6 (Gal. 4* Phil. 3?) with participle instead of 
uf) (v. 1), see BMT. 485.—B5oxiCety = “prove,” “test” (of metals Sir. 
25 3415), as in Rom. 1?! Sir. 39*5; on the perfect “approve after test," 
cf. Sir. 42* 2 Mac. 4*. 


TQ Soxtafoyte Tas xapdias nudv. As the motive is in ques- 
tion, Paul refers to God as one who sounds the depths of the 
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hearts, the inner life (Mk. 7%). 70 refers to Paul and his asso- 
ciates (contrast Uv gis II 27 3°), 

In Psalms and Jeremiah, 8oxtpatev of God's testing is frequent (cf. 
also Sap. 3*); e.g. Jer. 12* xal cú, xógu, yrvboxets we, SeSoxlyaxas Thy 
xxoblav uou évavtloy cou; cf. also Ps. 16*, and with the possessive 
omitted, Jer. 1119 17!*, 


5. ydp parallel to ydp in vv.!-*, resumes ydp (v.*) and further 
explains that what is true in general (vv. *-*) of the principles of 
the missionaries, about which the readers could not know directly 
(hence no appeal to their knowledge in vv.*-*), is also true of their 
behaviour in Thessalonica of which the readers are directly aware 
(hence the xalas ofSare asin vv. 13). Asin vv. 1-3, the ydp clause 
is negative; andagain as in v. *, there are three separate charges 
denied, each one being phrased differently: not év Ady koXax(as, 
not mpopace TXeove£(as, and not Snrodvres Gófay,. The points 
are similar to but not identical with those made in v.?: év Aóyg 
KoXakías corresponds, indeed, rather closely to dv 90A, but 
mpopace: TrXeove£ tas is less specific than dE àxabapolas and is 
distinct from it in meaning, and Mrourres 6ó£av is quite differ- 
ent from é« zrAdvgs. Following the ydp clause (vv. **) is the 
&XXd clause (vv. 7-5; cf. vv. *- *) in which the three points of vv. 56 
are positively answered,—fnTobvres 8ófav in vv. 1-9 wAeoveFla 
in v. 1°, and «oXaxía in vv. 111, 


On ofte (vv. *-9), cf. Rom. 8% £- 1 Cor. 6* f; on ots yåp ... oce... 
AA, cf. Gal. 6%.—xoré = "ever" is common in Paul and Lxx.— 
éyevtOnuey governs first a dative with & (A639), then a dative without £v 
(xoog&ct:)), and finally a participle (Gytodvtec). Since y(vecQat = Epye- 
oar (14), we may render: "Indeed we never came before you with 
cajoling address (dv as in 1‘), nor using (dative of means) a pretext 
inspired by greed, nor demanding honour,” etc. (participle of manner). 
—The àv before xoopácet, which Tisch. Zim. Weiss retain, is probably 
to be omitted as conformation to the first v» (BN* WH. Dob.). 


dv Xóyo Koraxlas. “With cajoling address." Adyos is here 
(as 15) “speech,” as aX cat, rapáxXnats and XaXoüpev (vv. %4) 
demonstrate (Lün.). &oXaxía is either “flattery,” the subordi- 
nation of one's self to another for one's own advantage; or, as 
dv ddd intimates, “cajolery,” a word that carries with it the 
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additional notion of deception. The genitive describes the char- 
acter of the speech. The hearers could tell whether Paul’s ad- 
dress was straightforward or not; hence ca@as oióare. 


év Abyots &xoX&xsué ue xal età B6A0u Bd prudtwy éxalver (Test. 
xii, Jos. 4!). In classic usage (cf. Schmidt, Syn. 1879, ITI, 438 ff.), alx&aA- 
Aew (not in Gk. Bib.) indicates flattery in the sense of complimentary 
remarks designed to please; @wxeéetv (not in Gk. Bib.) means any kind 
of subordination by which one gets one's own way with another; while 
xoAaxeÓetv (r Esd. 4" Job rg! Sap. 141?) hints at guile, a flattery cal- 
culated to deceive; cf. Aristophanes, Eg. 46 ff. fxadr’ é8íyxev' éxoA xev! 
&inekta. xoAaxía is only here in Gk. Bib. Ell. notes Theophrastus 
(Char. 2) and Aristotle (Nic. Eth. 4" ad fin.): “he who aims at getting 
benefit for money and what comes through money is a x6Ac6&.”” 


mpopace: vrXeove£ías. The “cloke of covetousness" is liter- 
ally *pretext of greediness." "The point is that Paul did not use 
his message as a foil to cover selfish purposes (cf. évri«aáAvupa 
I Pet. 215). As the appeal to God (Geos udprws) indicates, the 
motive is in question (cf. Chrys.). The genitive is subjective, 
“a pretext which greediness (Lft.) uses or inspires." mpdopacus 
here is not excuse but specious excuse (cf. Phil. 1!* Ps. 140 
Hos. 10‘). mħeoveğia is more general than ftAapyupla and 
denotes the self-seeking, greedy, covetous character of the 
TrXeovékTqS. 


The context here does not allow a more specific meaning of xAeove&la. 
In the Lxx. (Judg. 5!° (A) Ps. 118* Hab. 2°, etc.), advantage in respect of 
money is sometimes intended, cupidity. In 4*below, itis joined with xa- 
9aocía; but it “does not appear that xAeoveEla can be independently 
used in the sense of fleshly concupiscence” (Robinson on Eph. 5*; but 
see Hammond on Rom. 1” and Abbott in JCC. on Eph. 5*). Lft. (Col. 
3°) translates: “ 'greediness, an entire disregard for the rights of 
others."—On 6eb¢ yé&ortus (sc. éotly as Rom. 1°), cf. not only Paul (Phil. 
I* 2 Cor. 19) but Jewish usage (e. g. Gen 31“; 1 Reg. 20%. 8 Sap. 16 and 
especially Test. xii, Levi 19). 


6. ore Cntodvres cT. “Nor did we ever come (v. ?) re- 
quiring honour," etc. The participle of manner, in apposition to 
the subject of éyevnOnper (v. *), introduces the third disclaimer, 
which, like the other two (v. *) may reflect the language of the 
traducers (Zimmer). Paul denies not that he received honour 
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from men, not that he had no right to receive it, but that he 
sought, that is, required honour from men either in Thessalonica 
or elsewhere. 

duvdpevor dv Bape. err. “Although we were ever (sc. roré 
from v.*) able to be in a position of weight (7. e. honour) as 
Christ's apostles." This concessive clause, subordinated to 
Cnrovvres 6ófav, qualifies the fact, “we never came requiring 
honour," by asserting the principle (cf. II 3°) that the authority 
to demand honour inheres in their place of preponderance as 
Christ's apostles. 


36a = “honour,” as in classic usage. There is no evidence that it is 
equivalent to honor in the later sense of honorarium. On the rare Gytety 
&x, cf. Gen. 43* Nah. 3" Ezek. 22%; and for the rarer Untety &x6, cf. 
Barn. 21*.—Since Q&ápoz may mean not only “burden” (Gal. 6? 2 Cor. 41? 
Sir. 13?) but also “importance” (as in later Gk.; cf. Soph. Lex. sub voc. 
and Qag0« 2 Cor. 1o!*), it is possible to take 4v G&oet elvat (a unique phrase 
in Gk. Bib.) as equivalent to év muñ slvac (Chrys.), in pondere esse 
(Calv.), the £v indicating the position in which they were able to stand 
and from which, if necessary, they were able to exercise authority; “to 
take a preponderant place" (Ruther.). On the other hand, év Qget 
elva: may = Bags elvat “to be burdensome.” In a letter to the present 
editor under date of March 15, 1910, Dr. Milligan writes that he “is 
inclined to think the more literal idea of ‘burden,’ ‘trouble’ was cer- 
tainly uppermost in the Apostle's thought and that the derived sense of 
‘gravitas,’ ‘honor’ was not prominent, if it existed at all.” He calls : 
attention to P. Oxy. 1062 (ii, A.D.) al 3à toüct6 cot Q&ooc pépet; and 
to BGU, 159* (A.D. 210) 00 Buvyápevoç Üxoctijvat «b Bápos cf). Asttoupyfac. 
Assuming the translation “to be burdensome," expositors find a ref- 
erence either (1) to the matter of a stipend (cf. v. * II 3* 2 Cor. 12!* and 
especially 2 Cor, 11° ágag?j éuavtbv échpnoa); so for example Theo- 
doret, Beza (who takes xAsovet(a = gtAapyuela), Grot. Flatt, Zim. 
Drummond, and Field (Otium Norv. III, 122); or (2) to both the stipend 
and the authority; so Chrys. Crocius (non tanium de ambitione sed 
et de avaritia), Lít. Find. Wohl. Moff. and others. The immediate 
context, however, does not distinctly suggest a reference to a stipend, 
unless 3a = honorarium; furthermore the omission of üpiv (Dob.), 
which Vulg. reads (cum possemus vobis oneri esse), makes the translation 
“to be burdensome” less likely than “to be in honour," “in pondere 
esse" (cf. Erasmus, Hammond, Pelt, De W. Lün. Ell. Schmidt, Schmie- 
del, Born. Dob.).—On Xpıotoö &xócroAot, cf. 2 Cor. 11%. Paul uses 
&xéotoAo¢ not only of himself and the twelve, but also of Silvanus and 
Timothy (here), Junias and Andronicus (Rom. 167), Apollos (1 Cor. 4°), 
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Epaphroditus (Phil. 23). See further 2 Cor. 89 11u Acts 144 and McGif- 
fert, A postolic Age, 648. The word &xóctoAoq occurs once in Lxx. (3 Reg. 
14° A). As after yéyovey (v.1) and 36A@ (v.*), so after &x6ocoAot, a 
comma is to be placed. 


7. AAAA éyevinuev vými. “On the contrary, we became 
babes in the midst of you.” àXAd is parallel to @AAd in v. * and 
controls vv. 7-2, the yap (v. °) resuming the àAXd here. A colon 
is to be put after ouv. Although they were entitled to demand, 
honour as Christ's apostles, yet they waived that right, choosing 
to be not apostles but babes in the midst of them. To contrast 
with amdoroXo and to fit év uér tpv, we rather expect not 
an adjective but a noun. výmiot (Gal. 4!-* 1 Cor. 13!! Rom. 2%, 
etc.), with its implication of the unripe and undeveloped, far 
from being meaningless (Schmidt) is a capital antithesis of 
ümócToXo,, Not only does viro: fit the immediate context ad- 
mirably, it is also in keeping with the spirit of brotherly equality 
that characterises Paul's attitude to his readers not only in I 
but also in II. He is just one of them, os els é£ úuðv (Chrys.). 

Not only is vitor admirably adapted to the context, it is also the 
better attested reading (SBDCGF, Vulg. Boh. Ephr. Ambst. Orig. ad 
Mt. 19") as Tisch. admits; and is accepted by WH. Zim. Baljon, Lft. 
Find. Wohl. Indeed WH. will not allow an alternative reading (cf. 
App. 128). On the other hand, Weiss is equally insistent on fjxtot as 
alone worthy of attention (AEKLP, Pesh. Arm.; Tisch. Ell. Schmiedel, 
Born. Dob. Moff.). While on purely transcriptional grounds $jtot 
may be accounted for by haplography or vix by dittography, in- 
ternal evidence favours vixio:.—Six of the ten cases of viyztoc in N. T. 
(including Eph. 4" Heb. 59) are found in Paul; fros is found in the 
Gk. Bib. only 2 Tim. 2*. The objection (urged by Ell. Schmiedel, 
Born. and others) that vixtor “mars the metaphor" in the succeeding 
comparison (whose point, however, is not gentleness but unselfish love) 
is met by Lft. who observes that “rhetorical rules were as nothing com- 
pared with the object which he had in view." év wéop with gen. occurs 
only here in Paul; it is frequent elsewhere in Gk. Bib. 


7-8. ws éàv tpodds ... obros KTA. “As a nurse cherishes her 
own children so we yearning after you were glad to share not 
only the gospel of God but our very selves as well, because you 
had become dear to us." The change from výro: to Tpopos is 
due to a natural association of ideas. The point of the new meta- 
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phor is love, the love of a mother-nurse for her own children. 
Not only did the missionaries waive their right to demand honour, 
they waived it in motherly affection for their dear children (cf. 
1° 6.’ duds). No punctuation is necessary before 207s (cf. v. * 
and Mk. 4**). 


The construction is similar to Mk. 4** (AC) oBtus . . . ôç édy BAAN. 
On the difference between ó é&v = òs dy (NA) with subjunctive indicating 
the contingency of the act and &< with the indicative, note with Viteau 
(I, 242) 2 Cor. 8:3 xa05 dav ixn... xaðd oóx Exe. $0096 here as else- 
where in Gk. Bib. (Gen. 35* Is. 49** 4 Reg. 112 == 2 Ch. 22") is feminine. 
O4Axetv = “to warm" is used of the mother-bird (Deut. 22* Job 39") 
and of Abishag (3 Reg. 12- 4; cf. Gepyatvery 12 f); here and Eph. 5”, 
the secondary sense “to cherish” is appropriate (see Ell. on Eph. 5%). 
Neither toogé¢ nor 64) xety suggests that the téxva are 9nAáCovtra; hence 
it is unnecessary to press the metaphor in the clause with obcuc, as 
some do (e.g. Lün.). Grot. compares Num. 11" AáQe ab«bv alo «by 
x6Axov cou (Moses) Goel Goat ct0nvba (nursing-father as Is. 499) «bv 
€oAátovra, a passage, which, according to Zimmer, may have been in 
Paul's mind.—If éautij¢ is emphatic, as in classic usage, the nurse is also 
the mother; if it is = aóci (Bloomfield apud Lillie; cf. Moult. I, 87 ff.), 
the nurse may or may not be the mother. Zimmer, accepting éautij¢ as 
emphatic (cf. v. 1), but finding difficulty with the idea of a mother-nurse 
in service, takes éavtij¢ metaphorically, understanding that the pro- 
fessional nurse treats the children of her mistress as if they were “her 
own"; cf. Chrys.: *Are they (the nurses) not more kindly disposed to 
them (xoocnvetc) than mothers ? "—4avcoü in Paul, when used with the 
article and substantive, has regularly, as in classic Gk., the attribu- 
tive position (2* * 4* II 313); the exceptions are Gal. 6% * 1 Cor. 115 
(B) 2 Cor. 3 (ND), where the position is predicate. 


8. dperpopevor ouv KTh. “Yearning after you” (Lillie; cf. 
éTrumoÜoÜvres 3°). With the affection of a mother-nurse, they 
were eager to share not only what they had but what they were 
(Schmidt), because, as is frankly said, the converts had become 
dear to them, téxva d&yarrnrd (1 Cor. 4 Eph. 5’). 


duslpecbar (the breathing is uncertain) is found also in Job 3% (Lxx.) 
and Ps. 62* (Sym.). In meaning, it is similar to éxexoOstv and tuelpecbar 
(see Wetstein, ad Joc.); but the derivation is unknown (cf. WH. A pp. 
ISI, 150; WS. 16*; Bl. 69. Thackeray (Gram. O. T. Greek, I, 97, note 5), 
following Moult., thinks the 6 “comes from a derelict preposition à. 
There is therefore no connection between du. and lusí(oso0ac."—The 


usual reading ed3oxobpev (B has nådoxoőusy; so WH. Weiss) is not 
here a present (2 Cor. 5*) but an imperfect, as éyevfOnuey (v.") and 
tysvhOnte (v.*) demand (cf. Zim.). ed8oxeiv is common in later Gk. 
(cf. Kennedy, Sources, 131). In Lxx. fàs is sometimes a variant of 
eddoxety (Judg. 1112 1910. 28), sometimes a parallel (Ps. 50'%) to it. In 
papyri, ed3oxety is often used of consent to an agreement (P. Oxy. 261!" 
97%; cf. Mill. ad loc.). In Paul, eddoxety is frequent with infin. (3! Gal. 
I!5, etc.), but rare with év (1 Cor. 1o* 2 Cor. 1215; Lxx. frequently) or 
with dative alone (II 2"; cf. Sir. 181 A); the construction with accus., 
with ¿xí and dat. or accus., or with ef¢ does not appear in Paul.—The 
construction petad:3évet cl tive is found also in Rom. 1" Tob. 7!° (B); 
the accusative is of the part shared; hence pstadoivar dux&q is not 
a zeugma for So0vat duyds bxtp dyeyv. duxal (2 Cor. 121*) is plural, for 
Paul and his associates are in mind. Guxh like xap3la (v. 4) is the inner 
self. On éautéy for tay aücóv, cf. WS. 221; on of uóvov. . . àAAX xal, 
see 15, 

dót: (213 4°) is regularly “because” in Gk. Bib.; in 2 Mac. 7”, it 
may mean "that" (Mill); cf. WS. 574. After dyaxnré¢ in Paul we 
expect a genitive (Rom. 1’) not a dative; but cf. Sir. 15" xal oóx otw 
adyarntoy «oic goBoupévors adtéy. 


9. urnpovevere yap KT. “You remember of course brothers 
(v.1).” The yáp resumes @AA4 (v.") and further illustrates ore 
Cnrobvres Sófav (v.*). "Instead of requiring honour of you, we 
worked hard and incessantly to support ourselves while we 
preached to you the gospel of God” (df. II 3°). 


uvnaoveóete is indicative as of8ate (vv. 1 $ n) suggests. The accus. 
with pynovedery occurs only here in Paul; Lxx. has both gen. and ac- 
cus. (cf. v. l. in Tob. 4!*). The phrase xéx0¢ xal uóx9oc is Pauline (II 3* 
2 Cor. 111”); cf. also Jer. 20!* Test. xii, Jud. 180. In fact in Paul péx60¢ 
always appears with xéxo¢ (cf. Hermas, Sim. V, 63). Beza, with L illie's 
approval, makes labeur, peine, travail the equivalents respectively of 
Xóvoe, xóxoc, and uóxy0oc. Grot. (cf. Lit. and Trench, Syn. 102) con- 
siders xóxoc passive, in ferendo and uóxÜoq active, in gerendo. Lét. 
translates: “toil and moil.” 


vurtos kai yuepas KTA. Without connecting particle (EKL 
insert 'y&p), the ceaselessness of the labour and the purpose of it 
as a “labour of love" are indicated. They worked not through 
the whole night and day (accus.) but during the night and day 
(gen.). The purpose of this incessant labour (pos TO uý II 38 
2 Cor. 3?) was to avoid putting upon the converts individually 
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or collectively a financial burden. épyafépevoe marks the cir- 
cumstances attending the preaching. Asin Corinth (1 Cor. 4! 9°) 
where there were not many wise, mighty, or noble, so in Thessa- 
lonica (II 3**-) where the converts were mainly working people, 
Paul finds it necessary to work with his hands (4" 1 Cor. 4? 
Eph. 4?*) for wages. 
The phrase vuxtd¢ xat $ydoac occurs in Paul elsewhere only 31° and 
II 3*; cf. 1 Tim. 5* 2 Tim. 1* Mk. 5* Judith 11". In the Lxx. the usual 
order is tytoag xal vuxtóc (e. g. Josh. 1* 3 Reg. 8'*, etc.; cf. Lk. 187 
Acts 9* Rev. 4*, etc.). éxtBapetv, a late word, appears in Gk. Bib. else- 
where only in Paul (II 3* 2 Cor. 2*) and is *nearly but not quite equiva- 
lent in meaning to xavagaoety" (Ell.), which is found in Gk. Bib. only 2 
Cor. 12:6 and Mk. 14** (cf. xataßapóvew 2 Reg. 1325, etc.). With xnpóccaty, 
Paul uses év (Gal. 23 2 Cor. 1!* Col. 19), ei; (here, as Grot. notes, for 
dative), or the dative (1 Cor. 9** and & here)—all permissible Attic con- 
structions (Bl. 39‘). The phrase xnoboostv «5 edayyéArov tod 000 recurs 
in Mk. 1%; cf. Gal. 22 Col. 1% Mk. 13!* 14°. 


10. dpels uáprupes kTX. As vv. 7-* referred to the charge of 
EnToûvres Oófav (v.*), so this verse refers probably to the 
charge of 7rXeove£/a (v. *), and vv. "8 to that of xoAaxla, The 
&XXd of v. 7 still controls, as the asyndeton (H inserts ydp) sug- 
gests. The fact that Paul and his associates carried themselves 
in a pious, righteous, and blameless manner (on the adverbs with 
éyeviünev, cf. x Cor. 161? Tob. 7") is evidence that they were 
not using the gospel as a foil to cover greedy ambition (v. 5). As 
witnesses of their behaviour, they invoke first, since the actual 
conduct not the motive is mainly in mind, the believers, and then 
to strengthen the appeal, God himself. 

A man is eos who is in general devoted to God's service; a 
man is Ó/«ato? who comes up to a specific standard of right- 
eousness; and a man is duejrrTos who in the light of a given 
norm is without reproach. All three designations are common 
in the Lxx. and denote the attitude both to God and to men, the 
first two being positive, the third negative. 

ðs = "how" as in Phil. 19. $ctos (not in Paul and rare in N. T.) is 
common in Lxx. (especially Ps. Prov. Sap. Ps. Sol.); $etoüv (not in 


N. T.) occurs in Sap. 61* Ps. 172* 2 Reg. 22:5; dctéen¢ (Eph. 4% Lk. 178) 
is found in Sap. and elsewhere in Lxx.; dclw¢, in Gk. Bib. elsewhere only 
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Sap. 61* 3 Reg. 8%, is frequent in 1 Clem.; cf. also P. Par. 63 (Deiss. BS. 
211) Tob oc boloc xal Btxaleq coArtevotevos.—atos and’ Sí(xatog are 
frequently parallel (Pr. 17:5 cf. Sap. 9* Lk. 1'* 1 Clem. 4849). For 
$e, and dusuxvos, cf. Sap. 10", Stxaloc is more frequent than $oíoq 
in Gk. Bib., but duy xo is found elséwhere only 5% 318 (BL) and Esther 
3% (139; cf. 1 Clem. 44** 63*. The adjective dspuxcoo (3% Phil. 2:5 
3* Lk. 1* Heb. 87) is frequent in Job, sometimes (e. g. 1192, etc.) with èl- 
xatos.— I he addition of tots xtotedoucry to byiv is designed, if at all, not 
to contrast Paul's attitude to the non-Christians with his attitude to 
the Christians (so some older comm.), or his attitude to the converts as 
converts with that to the converts as pagans (Hofmann, Dob.), but 
simply to meet the charge that his attitude to the believers was in- 
fluenced by selfish motives. 


11-12. xaOazrep olóare krTX, Not as a koXa£ (v.* xoXakía) 
but as a maTýp (1 Cor. 4!* Phil. 22), they urged the converts in- 
dividually (Éva &cacrov tpov; cf. II 1* Eph. 47 Col. 4°), each 
according to his specific need, as the added 7apapuOovevor and 
paprupouevo, intimate. The faint-hearted, they encouraged 
(54 vrapapwÜÉcia0e rois ONsyorruyous); to the idlers (514, they 
gave a solemn protest. 7rapaxaXeiv is general, zrapauv8eia0a. 
and paprupec@az specific. Hence eis T0 is to be construed only 
with TapaxaXoÜvres (cf. 2 Cor. 14; also Sdopat below 3!? and 
épordo II 23). “We were urging both by encouragement and 
by solemn protest, that you walk," etc. 


xaðárep (3*- 19 49), found frequently in Paul and in Exodus, is equiva- 
lent to the less Attic xa66.—éó« as in v. !* = «c (GF).—x1apaxaAsiv, a 
favourite word in Paul and susceptible of various translations, here 
means “urge,” *exhort."—mxapauu0eicÜat, a rare word in Gk. Bib. (54 
Jn. x11*. 2 Mac. 15*), means here and 5% not “comfort” but *en- 
courage." On xagaxaAelv and xapapuietofat, cf. r Cor. 14* Phil. 2: 
2 Mac. 15**. paotipecbar (Gal. 5* Eph. 4?’ Acts 20:8 26" Judith 7% 
I Mac. 2** M) is stronger than xagaxaAeiv and means either “to call 
to witness” or “to protest solemnly"; in later Gk. (cf. Mill. ad loc. and 
I Mac. 2*6), it approximates paptupetvy (hence DG have here yaptupob- 
wevot).—The participial construction (xapaxadoivte¢ for xapexadoi- 
uey) is quite admissible (cf. 2 Cor. 7* and Bl. 79!*). Some comm. 
repeat éyevfOnuey (v.'°), attaching the participle loosely; others sup- 
ply a verb like £vou0exoüusv (Lft.).—The dya¢ (which x omits) after 
XapaxaAo0vce, resumes va Exactoy duv. 


srepurareiv akiws Tov Oeod krX, The object (eis Td) of the 
fatherly exhortation is that the readers conduct themselves in a 
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manner worthy of their relation to God who calls them, through 
the preaching of the gospel (II 219, into his own kingdom and 
his own (sc. éavro?) glory. SactXela, an infrequent word in Paul 
compared with the Synoptic Gospels, denotes the redeemed so- 
ciety of the future over which God rules, the inheritance of be- 
lievers (Gal. 52! x Cor. 6°- 1°15; cf. Eph. 59), and the consum- 
mation of salvation (II 1* ı Cor. 15%). Foretastes of this sway 
of God (Rom. 14!" év wvevpare árylp; cf. x Cor. 4” Col. 4!) or 
of Christ (Col. 135) are already enjoyed by believers in virtue of 
the indwelling power of Christ or the Spirit. ẹda is parallel 
with BaciXeía and suggests not only the radiant splendour of 
God or of Christ (II 21) but also the majesty of their perfection 
(cf. Ps. 96* Rom. 3%). 
weptxately &glwç tod 0eo0, found elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only Col. 11° 
(xuplou), is common in the Pergamon inscriptions (Deiss. NBS. 75 f.), 
and appears also in the Magnesian inscriptions (Mill. ad loc.); cf. 
woAttedecOar &Elac adtod 1 Clem. 21! Polyc. 5%.—xeprxarety like dya- 
c*oéípecOat in the ethical sense is both a Hebrew and a Greek idiom. 
KL read here, as in Col. 1!» Eph. 4!, xeptxatijoat.—tod xaAoü0vcog (5% 
Gal. 5* Rom. 9") is timeless like «5v Juéyevoy (1!?). Paul prefers the 
present to the aorist participle (Gal. 1*- * and NA here) of xaAetv. On 
el, after xaAsiv, cf. II 2:* 1 Cor. r° Col. 3!*.—On BaorAsla Geod, cf. 
Sap. 10!* 2 Ch. 13? Ps. Sol. 175; on Christ's kingdom, cf. Col. 1 Eph. 5* 
2 Tim. 4' !* Jn. 18%. aautod does not of necessity indicate a contrast 
with Satan's kingdom (Col. 1** Mk. 3**-). On the meaning of 865a, see 
Gray, HDB. II, 183 f.; Kennedy, Last Things, 299 f; Gunkel, Die 
Wirkungen des heiligen Geistes, 108 ff.; and SH. on Rom. 3*. 


(3) Welcome in Persecutions; the Jews (2116). 


After the defence of his visit (21-13), Paul turns again (cf. 16- °) 
to the welcome received. Repeating in v.?? the thanksgiving of 
I* f., he points out that just as he is conscious of preaching God's 
gospel (vv.1-*) so the readers welcomed his word as God's word. 
That it is not a human word, as the Jews alleged, but a divine 
word, operating in the hearts of believers, is demonstrated by 
the fact that the readers welcomed it in spite of persecutions (v. ¥4 
resuming 1* f-), persecutions at the hands of Gentiles similar to 
those which the Jewish Christians in Judza experienced at the 
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hands of Jews. Then remembering the constant opposition of 
the Jews to himself in Thessalonica, Bercea, and Corinth, and 
their defamation of his character since he left Thessalonica, and 
the fact that though the Gentiles are the official persecutors yet 
the Jews are the prompting spirits, Paul, in a prophetic outburst 
(cf. Phil. 3! f), adds, neglecting negative instances, that the 
Jews have always opposed the true messengers of God, killing 
the prophets and the Lord Jesus, and persecuting Paul; and 
prophesies that this their constant defiance is bound to result, 
in accordance with the purpose of God, in the filling up of their 
sins always, and in judgment at the day of wrath. Indeed, to 
his prophetic vision, that day has come at last. 

134 nd for this reason, we too as well as you thank God continually, 
namely, because when you had received from us the word which you 
heard, God's word, you welcomed it, not as a word of men but as it 
really is, as a word of God which also is operative in you who be- 
lieve. “For you, brothers, became imitators of the assemblies of God 
in Judaea, those, namely, that are in Christ Jesus, in that you under- 
went the same sufferings at the hands of your own countrymen, as 
they themselves at the hands of the Jews— the men who killed both 
the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and persecuted us; who please 
not God and are against all mankind '*in that they hinder us from 
talking to the Gentiles with a view to their salvation,—3in order that 
they might fill up the purposed measure of their sins always; but 
the wrath has come upon them at last. 

13. xai &ià, robro xal peis eTA. “And for this reason we 
too as well as you give thanks." à roro refers, as the resump- 
tive őri shows, not to the entire contents of vv. 1! but to the 
salient principle enounced in vv. 14, namely, that the gospel is 
not human, as the Jews alleged, but divine. The xaí in xai 
npeis indicates a reciprocal relation between writers and readers. 
As the Thessalonians, in their letter to Paul, thanked God that 
they welcomed the gospel as a word from God, so now do the 
missionaries reciprocate that thanksgiving. 

3d coUco like 316 is frequent in Paul, but xoi 3a toito (Mk. 61 
= Mt. 143; Lk. 14% Heb. ọ" Jn. 51*; Barn. 87 Ign. Mag. 9! Hermas, Sim. 
VII, 2, IX, 19! (xal dià toõto xal as here)) occurs elsewhere in Paul only 
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II 21; hence D here and II 2" omits xaí. It is probable that in Paul 
this consecutive and subordinating 3:4 «oüto has always some reference 
to the preceding even when the primary reference, often general, is sup- 
plemented by a secondary, often specific, reference introduced by 3tt as 
here and often in Jn. (cf. Gen. 11* 21%, etc.; Diogn. 2* Hermas Vis. ITI, 6:), 
by tva (2 Cor. 1310 Phile. 15), or by some other construction (II 2" 
1 Cor. r1!* Heb. 915), On 3ià «oüco xal, cf. 3* Rom. 13* Lk. 11** Mt. 24 
Jn. 1215; on Ste = “because,” Rom. 1*.—xat before ġuets, if it retains 
its classic force, is to be construed closely with tyets. Its precise sig- 
nificance here is somewhat uncertain. In a similar passage (Col. r°), 
Lft. observes that “xal denotes the response of the Apostle’s personal 
feeling to the favourable character of the news” (so here Mill.). Wohl. 
thinks that Paul tacitly refutes the insinuation that he is not thankful 
to God. More plausible here (as in Col. r° Eph. 114) is the conjecture of 
Rendel Harris (of. cit.; cf. Bacon, Introd. 73 and McGiffert, EB. 5038) 
that xal presupposes a letter from the Thess. to Paul (cf. 4*- * 5!) in 
which they thanked God as Paul now thanks him. Dob. however, fol- 
lowing the lead of Lietzmann (ad Rom. 3’), feels that xal is not to be 
joined closely with tyets, but serves to emphasise the edyaptoroiuev 
with reference to eéyaptotoduevin 1%. Insupport of this usage, Dob. refers 
to xal AaAodpev in 1 Cor. 215, which goes back to the AaAodyey in 2°. 


waparaBovres...édé£acGe, The distinction between the ex- 
ternal reception (rapaXapudvew) and the welcome (9éyeco68a«) 
given to the word, a welcome involving a favourable estimate of 
its worth, was early recognised (cf. Ephr.). That the distinction 
is purposed, that Paul is tacitly answering the insinuation of the 
Jews that the word preached was not of divine but of human 
origin (vv. 14) is suggested by the striking position of tod Geob 
(which leads P to put map’ 9v before Adyov &àxofjs, and induces 
Schmiedel to consider To? eov a gloss) and by the emphasis on 
the fact that this word, heard, received, and welcomed, also 
operates in the inner lives of believers. 


Abyov &xofjc = Abyov bv txodcate; cf. Sir. 42! Adyov dxofjc = OWN ^33 
(Smend). Grot. notes Heb. 42 Adyo¢ cc dxohs. The gen. is appositive. 
—Since xao& with gen. (rare in Paul) is used, apart from Rom. 11” (Lxx.), 
with verbs implying (II 3*) or stating the idea of receiving (e. g. xapa- 
AauQ&vewv 4! II 3* Gal. 155; Séyec0at Phil. 415; xoutac9at Eph. 6*), it 
is more natural to take xap’ uv with xapaAauBdverv than with dxojjs, 
although, as Beza remarks, the sense is the same in either construction. 
On xagaAXay.Q&vevv sdayyéAtoy, cf. 1 Cor. 151 Gal. 1°. 
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où Adyov avOpwreav cT. “Not as a word of men but, as it 
really is, as a word of God." Since there is a distinction between 
vapaXapávew and déyeoOaz, the latter implying an estimate 
of worth, Aóyov àvôpæmæœv and Adyov Geod are to be taken pred- 
icatively. The precise point appears to be not that the word is 
true, for this is first stated in xa0as> arnOas éorly, not that the 
hearers welcomed the word as if it were true, for there is no #s 
(contrast Gal. 414, but that they welcomed the word as a word of 
God (cf. Ephr.). $e xal evepyeiras. Since Xo*yos receives the 
emphasis, čs refers not to Geov but to osos. The xal indicates 
not only that the word is heard (&xo7j), received (apaXafóvres), 
and welcomed (€6¢£ac0e), but also that it is an active power 
(Rom. 135) operating constantly (pres. tense) in (Col. 12°) the 
hearts of believers. The word is living, for the power of God is 
in the believers (1! ¢v 0eQ) as it is in the missionaries (23 v To 
Beg Jjuó»). 
Eighteen of the twenty-one cases of évepysty in the N. T. occur in 
Paul. In the active, it is used of superhuman operations, usually divine 
but once (Eph. 2!) demonic. évepyeic9at (II 2? 2 Cor. 4% Col. 1 Eph. 
3*5; cf. Rom. 7* 2 Cor. 1* Gal. 5°) may be passive “to remind us that the 
operation is not self-originated” (Robinson, Ephesians, 247) or middle, 
without such a reminder (Mayor on Jas. 5!*). It happens that 0x6 is 
never expressed. “In actual meaning évepysiv and évepyeicüat come 
nearly to the same thing" (Robinson, /.c.). Grot. remarks: évepyetcOat 
sono passivum sensu activum. See further Robinson (of. cil. 241-247). 
—The Old Latins and some comm. (Ephr. Th. Mops. Piscator, Bengel, 
Auberlen) refer $4 to 6e6¢, an interpretation which is contextually im- 
probable and which is precluded if évepyetcat is passive. 


14. dpeis yap pepntal...ére ésraDere, “For you became im- 
itators, brothers, of the Christian congregations in Judza in 
that you suffered.” ydp connects the points of welcome and 
steadfastness under persecution, and at the same time illustrates 
and confirms the reality of the indwelling word of God. The 
viropovn év Myer of 1° is obviously resumed; but the persons 
imitated are not the missionaries and the Lord Jesus, but the 
Jewish Christians in Palestine, the analogy between them and 
the Thessalonians being that the former suffered (malere) at 
the hands of the Jews as the latter at the hands of the Gentiles. 
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The reason for referring to the persecutions in Judæa is un- 
known. It may be that the older churches are selected as perti- 
nent examples of steadfastness to the younger communities; or 
that, and with greater probability (cf. Calv.), the Jews in Thes- 
salonica had insinuated that Christianity was a false religion, in- 
asmuch as the Jews, the holy people of God, were constrained to 
oppose it. If the latter surmise be correct, the force of Paul’s 
allusion is that the Jews persecute the Christians because they 
always persecute the true followers of the divine will, and that 
it is the Jews who incite the Gentiles to harass the believers. 
éTráÜere may refer to a single event in the remoter (Gal. 1! 1 
Cor. 15°) or nearer (Dob.) past, or to a series of persecutions, 
considered collectively (BMT. 39°). In the latter case, the refer- 
ence would include not only the case of Jason (Acts 17*), but the 
persecutions which continued since Paul's departure (35), the 
Jews being the real cause of Gentile oppression in Thessalonica, 
as they were the actual persecutors in Judza. The defence of 
his failure to return (27-39), which follows immediately after 
the prophetic outburst against the Jews, confirms the probability 
that the Jews are at the bottom of Gentile persecutions in 
Thessalonica after Paul's departure, as well as during his visit, 
and makes unnecessary the rejection of vv.!*!* (Schmiedel) 
or of vv.!*1* (Holtzmann, Einl. 214) as interpolation. TOv 
éxxXnowv TOU Oeod, This phrase, mainly Pauline (II 1‘ 1 Cor. 
1115, might of itself denote Jewish assemblies or congregations; 
hence the distinctively Pauline év Xptor@ 'Igcov (see on év 0e 
1!) is added here, as in Gal. 1%, to specify the communities as 
Christian. 
éxxAnola, the Greek term for the assembly of citizens (cf. Deiss. 
Light, 112 ff.), is used by Lxx. regularly for ^n» and rarely for ^s; guv- 
a@ywyf on the other hand usually renders the latter, and rarely the 
former. The terms are virtually synonymous in Jewish usage; cf. éx- 
xAnola xuplou (Deut. 23!f- Mic. 2* Neh. 13! (N; AB 6e00) 1 Ch. 288); 
cuvzywy?) xuglou (Num. 16* 20‘); also Pr. 51*: dv pic éxxAnolag xal 
cuva To); (see Toy, ad loc. in ICC.) and 1 Mac. 3 d0potoua xal éx- 
xAnc(av roty. How early the Christians began to restrict cuve fof) 


to the Jewish and éxxAncía to the Christian assembly is uncertain (cf. 
Jas. 2? and Zahn, Introd. I, 94 f.). The plural at éxxAnolar 100 Xprotod 
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occurs once in N. T. (Rom. 16'*), but the singular 4 éxxAnola tod 
Xotctoü (adtod) does not appear, except Mt. 16'* (pou), before Ignatius 
(Trall. init. and 13). On «óv oBowy åy, cf. x Cor. 12 2 Cor. 1', 


Tà avrd KT, “In that you suffered from your own fellow- 
citizens the same as they did from the Jews." The point of im- 
itation, introduced by õrı, is obviously not the fact of 7raÓeiv 
but the steadfast endurance manifested under persecution. The 
comparison TÀ avrà Kat... «aes xal is intended to express not 
identity but similarity. cvudvXéra: are Gentiles as “lovdaiwv 
shows. 


After «à adt (Rom. 2! 2 Cor. 1* Phil. 3! Eph. 6*) we have not the 
expected X (2 Cor. 1*) but the looser xa9oe. Ell. cites Plato, Phaed. 
86A: t adt Abyy Soxep cb; cf. also Sap. 18" bpolg Bè Sixp SodA0¢ Apa 
Beoxdty xoAacOsíc, xal Sysdens BactArel th aócà axkoywv.—For the cor- 
relative xat in xal dpetc . . . xal adrol, cf. Rom. 13 and Bl. 781.—a0«o( 
is constructio ad sensum for aü«al; cf. Gal. 19 &xxA natat . . . dxodovtes. 
—mxá&cysty is a kind of passive of xowiv (Bl. 54%); hence dx6 (D &x6); 
of. Ep. Jer. 33 Mk. 5** Mt. 17'*.—D omits xat dpete. 

Like guAéme, a classic word not found in Gk. Bib., cuppudérns, only 
here in Gk. Bib., means either “tribesman” or “countryman” (cf. 
Hesychius: $p6e8voc); it is similar to cuveoA(tne (Eph. 21°). The ten- 
dency in later Gk. to prefix prepositions without adding to the original 
force was condemned, as Ell. remarks, by the second-century grammarian 
Herodianus: xoAltys Bué qudétns ğveu vij, cÓv. Paul, however, is 
fond of such compounds with ody even when they do not appear in 
the Lxx. (e. g. Phil. 21 31°. 17 2 Cor. 615 Gal. 11, etc.).—Tt0¢, common in 
Gk. Bib., may in later Gk. mean either proprius (Vulg.) or vester. 

The term ’Iou8ato¢ (see Zahn, Introd. II, 306 ff.) is not of itself dis- 
paraging. Itis frequently employed by Jews as a self-designation (Rom. 
2! Jer. 392 45!*, etc.). Paul, however, while he speaks of himself as of 
the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin, a Hebrew and an Is- 
raelite (Rom. 11! 2 Cor. 11? Phil. 3*), rarely if ever employs 'IovSatos as 
a self-designation (Gal. 215), but uses it of the Jew who finds in Christ 
the fulfilment of the law (Rom. 21:5), of the Jew contrasted with the 
Greek (so regularly as here), and of Judaism in contrast with Chris- 
tianity (1 Cor. 10% Gal. 11 f-), no disparagement being intended by the 
word itself. 


15-16. The past experiences in Thessalonica and Berca 
(Acts 17!-!5), the insinuations alluded to in vv.!-!2, and the present 
troubles in Corinth (37; cf. Acts 185*-) explain sufficiently this 
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prophetic denunciation of the Jews (cf. Phil. 3! #-). The counts 
are set forth in a series of five participles in close apposition with 
TÀV lovdaiwy, Of these, the first two (Aroxrewdvrov and èx- 
éwoEavrov) are aorist and refer to the past: “who put to death 
both the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and persecuted us," that 
is, Paul, Silvanus, and Timothy (their experiences particularly 
in Thessalonica and Bercea being looked at collectively). The 
next two participles (uù) ápeakóvrov, and Üvrev understood after 
évavríov) are present and describe the constant attitude of the 
Jews, a description qualified by the fifth participle also present 
(«eXvóvrov», introduced without xal): “and who oppose the will 
of God and the good of humanity in that they hinder us from 
speaking to the Gentiles with a view to their salvation." For 
such obstinacy, judgment is prepared. In accordance with the 
purpose of God, the Jews are constantly filling up the measure 
of their sins; and to the prophetic outlook of Paul, the wrath of 
God has actually come upon them at last. 


The denunciation is unqualified; no hope for their future is expressed. 
The letters of Paul reveal not a machine but & man; his moods vary; 
now he is repressed (II 3? o6 yap x&vrov ġ xlotts), again he is outspokenly 
severe (Phil. 3: *-), and still again he is grieved, but affectionate and 
hopeful (Rom. 9! #- 1124), 


kal Toy Kiptoy kal toù mpopýras. “Both the Lord and 
the prophets.” «al...«al correlates the substantives. The 
“prophets” are not Christian but Hebrew (Rom. 1? 3% 11?). By 
separating Tov xvptoy from "Incovy, Paul succeeds in emphasis- 
ing that the Lord of glory whom the Jews crucified (1 Cor. 2*) 
is none other than the historical Jesus, their kinsman according 
to the flesh (Rom. 9°). 


That the first two xal are correlative is the view of Ell. Lft. Dob. 
ei al. and is confirmed by 1 Cor. ro”. Flatt, De W. Lillie, Auberlen, 
Lün. Schmiedel, e$ al., interpret the first xal to mean “also.” Erasmus 
and Schmidt translate “ not only the Lord and the prophets but also us." 
—Some comm. take tod xpopftas with éxduSdvewy. Since, however, 
dxoxte(verv, a rare word in Paul, is used literally by him only here and 
Rom. 113 = 3 Reg. 19!* (code xpogftac cou dxéxtetvay), the construc- 
tion with &xoxtetv&vtov suggested by the xal correlative is preferable, 
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apart from the consideration that the argument would be weakened 
were xoophtas attached to éxBuoE&vrov (cf. Lk. 13% = Mt. 231).—For 
xv xal with participle, we might have had of xat with finite verb (Rom. 
8** 167). On &xoxcsí(vety of the death of Jesus, cf. Acts 313; also ovaupoüv 
(Acts 28¢ 41* 1 Cor. 2%) and &vatgetv (Acts 2%, etc.). On è xógtoc 'Insoü, 
cf. 4* II 1? 2* x Cor. 169? 2 Cor. 4% 11% Eph. 114 Phile. 5. According to 
Tert. (adv. Marc. 5!*), Marcion prefixed [3loug to xpoghtas (so KL, et al.), 
thus making the reference to the Hebrew prophets unmistakable. 


xal huas ék&wEdvrev. “And persecuted us." It is uncertain 
whether éxÓuówer» here means “persecute” or “banish”; it 
is likewise uncertain whether the aorist indicates a single act of 
éxdvmxevy or a series of acts taken collectively. The word would 
recall to the readers the harassing experiences of Paul and his 
associates (7444s) in Thessalonica and perhaps also in Bercea. 


Ell. emphasises the semi-local meaning of éx, and renders “drive out"; 
he sees a specific allusion to Acts 171*. But éx*tóxety may be equivalent 
to dubxetv, as the use of these words and of xataduoxaty in Lxx. suggests 
(cf. Kennedy, Sources, 37). 


kat eg pÀ ápeakóvrov etd, This present participle and the 
succeeding évavríev (sc. dvrwv) state the constant obstinate 
attitude of the Jews to God and men, a statement to be under- 
stood in the light of the explanatory weAvóvroew «Tr, (v.16), 
added without «al. The Jews please not God by resisting his 
purpose to save the Gentiles; they oppose all men not, as Tacitus 
(Hist. 55) and others have it, in being adversus omnes alios hostile 
odium, but in being against the best interests of humanity, 
namely, their salvation. It is not talking to the Gentiles that the 
Jews are hindering but the talking to them with a view to their 
salvation (cf. Acts 17* *-), the AaXeiv TO evaryyéMuov Tov Oeod 
(v. 3) eis wreputroinow aernpías (5°). 


On Tacitus and the Jews, cf. Th. Reinach, Textes Relatifs au Judaisme, 
1895, 295 ff. ivavtlog is rarely used of persons in the Gk. Bib. (cf. 
Num. 15 (AF) 2? and 1 Esd. 851 xpd¢ toù évavtloug tiv). On dpdoxery, 
see v. 5 on xdvteq ğvðpwxot, cf. Rom. 12!! f- 1 Cor. 15!* 2 Cor. 3? Phil. 45, 
etc.; xwAderv, x Cor. 14°; AaAeiy Eva, 1 Cor. 1415; Tva cvu0Gctv, 1 Cor. 
10%,—oaGev and cwmpla (5** II 21) are Jewish terms borrowed by 
the early Christians to designate the blessings of the age to come under 
the rule of God the Father. To Paul this salvation is future, though 
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near at hand (cf. Rom. 13"); but there are foretastes of the future glory 
in the present experience of those who possess the Spirit (Rom. 85), and 
thus belong to the class “the saved? (x Cor. 1!* 2 Cor. 2!*; contrast 
II 21* of &àxoXAÓusvot). cótstv need not be negative except when &zb tij¢ 
dervfic (Rom. 5°) or the like is mentioned (see on r!*). 


eis TO avaTTAnpaoa: TÀ., They killed both Jesus and the 
prophets, they persecuted Paul and his fellow-missionaries, they 
are hindering the Gentile mission, with the distinct purpose (eis 
To—not on their part but on God's part) of filling up the meas- 
ure of their sins (B carelessly omits tas duaprias) always. 
Grammatically, eis Td with infin. (see v. !?) may denote either 
purpose or conceived result; logically it may here denote pur- 
pose, for what is in result is to Paul also in purpose. The ob- 
stinacy of the Jews is viewed as an element in the divine plan. 


The metaphor underlying dvaxAnpdcar is to be found in the Lxx. 
(cf. Gen. 15!* Dan. 8% 2 Mac. 6"). A definite measure of sins is being 
filled up continually by each act of sin, in accordance with the divine 
decree. The aorist infin. is future in reference to the participles in the 
preceding context, but the tense of the infin. itself indicates neither action 
in progress nor action completed; it is indefinite like a substantive. The 
infinitive rather than the noun (cf. 2 Mac. 6 xpd¢ éxxAtowow &uapru»y) 
is chosen in reference to xévtote, the point of the adverb being the con- 
tinual filling up. This x&vrots dvaxAnedcat, while logically progressive, 
is regarded by the aorist collectively, a series of dvaxAnpGcat being 
taken as one (cf. BMT. 39). 


éjÜaccv è èr’ avrovs kT. “But the wrath has come upon 
them at last.” 7 dpy7 (that is, as DG, Vulg. explain, 7) 0p) Tod 
co); see 11?) is not so much the purposed or merited wrath (cf. 
Sap. 19*) as the well-known principle of the wrath of God which 
is revealed (Rom. 1!5) in the ends of the ages (x Cor. 10") in 
which Paul lives, and which is shortly to be expressed in the 
day of wrath (Rom. 2°). In view of the eschatological bearing 
of 7) opy?, the reference in &pOacev (= 5A0ev), notwithstand- 
ing 7) 0p?) ý) épxonévn (11?), cannot be to a series of punish- 
ments in the past (cf. the catena of Corderius on Jn. 3** in 
Orig. (Berlin ed.) IV, 526: Tas évreXOovcas èr’ avrovs ben- 
Adrovs Tuuopías); nor to a specific event in the past, whether 
the loss of Jewish independence, or the famine (Acts 11?5), or 
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the banishment from Rome (Acts 185; cf. Schmidt, 86-99); 
nor quite to the destruction of Jerusalem, even if Paul shared 
the view that the day of judgment was to be simultaneous with 
the destruction of Jerusalem; but must be simply to the day 
of judgment which is near at hand. é@acey is accordingly 
proleptic. Instead of speaking of that day as coming upon the 
sons of disobedience (Eph. 5*), he speaks of it as at last arrived. 
Such a proleptic use of the aorist is natural in a prophetic pas- 
sage and has its analogy in the Lxx. (Dob. notes Hos. 9! f 105). 


In the N. T. q6&vetv occurs, apart from Mt. 12:8 = Lk. 11%, only in 
Paul, and is always equivalent to Epyecbat except in I 4!* where it is 
synonymous with xpogO&vev (Mt. 171). In the Lxx. it means reg- 
ularly “to come”; occasionally “to anticipate" (Sap. 6 1615 cf. 47 
Sir. 30%). Elsewhere in Paul, 90&vety is construed with el; (Rom. 9” 
Phil. 315; cf. Dan. (Th.) 417. 19 6% 121!) and dyol (2 Cor. 10"). For éxt, 
of. Mt. 1238 = Lk. 11%; Judg. 20** * Eccl. 8u (éxt and xe6¢) Dan. (Th.) 
4%- 13; for Éoc, cf. 2 Ch. 28* Dan. (Th.) 4* 7» 8*,—For the use of the 
English perfect in translating the Greek aorist, cf. BM T. 46. 


eis TéXos, “At last.” That the temporal meaning of es TéAos 
is here intended and that too not in the sense of “continually,” 
“forever,” but, as éb0accv demands, “at last" is evident from 
the parallelism of the clauses: 


avaTAnp@cat | avTOv Tas auaptias — TrdvroTe. 
épOacey èr’ avrovs — 70py eis TENOS. 


For elo téA0¢ = postremo, cf. Stephanus, Thes. col. 9224. In the Lxx. 
tl; téàoç (apart from elg tò «£Aoc of many Psalms and of Josh. 3'* F) 
is used both intensively “utterly,” “completely,” and temporally *'for- 
ever" (Ps. 481°; cf. al; «bv alóva as a variant reading (Ps. 9'*) or asa 
parallel (Ps. 76" 102°) of elc téAoc); but the translation “at last" is 
in no single case beyond question. In Gen. 46! Amos 9%, slo téàoç rep- 
resents the so-called Hebrew infin. abs. (cf. Thackeray, Gram. O. T. 
Greek, I, 47, note 1). In Lk. 18* "forever" =“ continually” is equally 
possible with "finally." "The difficulties in rendering sel; téA0¢ may be 
observed in any attempted translation of 2 Clem. 19* Ign. Eph. 14! 
Rom. 1! 10}. In our passage, however, xévtote demands the temporal 
sense and that, too, because of Eq@acey, “at last."— When elo «£Aoq 
is taken intensively, Ég0acsev is joined both with éxf and els, and ĉọyñs 
is tacitly supplied after téA0¢ (cf. Job 237 Ezek. 36'°); or adtéy is sup- 
plied after ef¢ téA0¢ “to make an end of them” (De W.); or }is supplied 
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before eic «£Aoq (the article could easily be omitted; cf. 2 Cor. 77 9"), 
“the wrath which is extreme”; or «&vtote is taken loosely for xévtu<, 
xzavtehðçş (Dob.). For a conspectus of opinions, see either Lillie or 
Poole.—The reading of B Vulg. f is to be observed: £40. Bè 4 erà 
éx’ abtods el; téAoq. With this order, we may translate either “the 
wrath has come upon them at last" or *the wrath which was against 
them has come to its height" (cf. 2 Mac. 615 xpb¢ téAo¢ tv &yaptuóv 
and 61 xpb¢ éxxAfjoucty tv duaetia@y; also Sap. 12%? «b cépua tis xa- 
tadlang éx' adtod¢ éxhAGev; and 2 Mac. 7%). In the latter transla- 
tion, g@cvery is construed with si; as in Rom. ọ% Phil. 31. The order 
of B is, however, probably not original; it inverts for emphasis as in 5° 
Beto ò Osb, Hae (Zim.); furthermore the parallelism with v.!**- is 
broken. The reading &p6axev (BD) makes explicit the prophetic sense 
of Egüacev; there is a similar variant in 1 Mac. ro? Cant. 21*—If the 
literal sense of Ég0acsv is insisted upon, and if of the many possible 
references to the past the destruction of Jerusalem is singled out, then 
either the entire letter is spurious (Baur, Paulus,* IT, 97) or the clause 
Epbacev...téAo¢ is an interpolation inserted after 70 A.D. (cf. Schmiedel, 
ad loc. and Moff. Introd. 73). In view of the naturalness of a pro- 
leptic aorist in a prophetic passage, the hypothesis of interpolation is 
unnecessary (cf. Dob. and Clemen, Paulus, I, 114). 

Relation of v. 1* * o Test. xii, Levi 6". That notwithstanding the textual 
variations there is a literary relation between our clause and Levi 6" is 
generally admitted. But that Levi 6" is original to Levi is still debated. 
Charles in his editions of the Test. xii (1908), following Grabe (Spicileg. 
1700,’ I, 138), holds that 6" is an integral part of the original text of Levi 
and that Paul quotes it. The text which Charles prints (Ep8acev 3è ad- 
sods $ py) tod Oto0 el; c£Aoc) is supported by ch (om. adtodc) i 
and aef (except that these three read not tod 6«oü but xuplou), and 
is apparently to be translated: “but the wrath of God has forestalled 
them completely." In his English version Charles has: “but the wrath 
of God came upon them to the uttermost," a translation that seems to 
presuppose the text of b d g and the first Slavonic recension (d omits 3é 
and prefixes 8:4 todto; b S! invert the order to read: Ég6acsv 3à 1j dey) 
xuplou år’ adtods «lg t£Aoc).—In favour of the view that Levi 6" in 
some form is original to Levi, it is urged (1) that this passage, unlike 4¢ 
ad fin. (where both Charles and Burkitt admit a Christian interpola- 
tion, although some form of dvacxoAox(Getv is attested), is not specifi- 
cally Christian and hence is not likely to be an interpolation; and 
(2) that 6" is prepared for by 67 f- where Levi sees that the dxógactq 
0so0 fjv sls xax& against Shechem and the Shechemites. On this theory 
Paul quotes Levi 6" from memory.—In favour of the view that Levi 6" 
is a Christian interpolation from Paul, it is urged (1) that the striking 
parallelism of members already observed between our clause and v. :** 
points to the originality of v.!*» with Paul; (2) that the textual varia- 
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tions in Levi reflect those in Paul; for example, (a) 4 6orf, which is used 
absolutely by Paul in a technical sense, does not appear in Test. xii, 
while 4 dpy7% tod 8208 is found both in Levi 6" and Reuben 4‘; to be sure 
in Paul DEGF, Vulg. add tod 6203, but not SBAPKL (CH are wanting); 
(b) in b, S! of Levi 6", the order of words is that of B f Vulg. of Paul; (c) 
six of the nine Gk. Mss. of Levi (c h i a e f) omit the éx’, a reading sim- 
ilar to that of the catena of Corderius already noted: EpOacev 3& adtod<¢ 
À dor) elo «£o c; and (d) above all, the first Armenian recension omits 
Levi 6" altogether. (That si; «£Aoq is used absolutely in Test. xii else- 
where only in the poorly attested Levi 5° is not significant, in the light 
of the frequent use of el; téAo¢ in the Lxx.). According to this theory, 
Levi 6", instead of being the original which Paul quotes, is an interpo- 
lation from Paul (the various Greek forms of the interpolation being 
influenced largely by the variants in Paul), and is thus an early witness 
to the presence in Paul of v. 18e (Dob.). 

The question may be considered as still unsettled. Conybeare (RTP. 
1908, 375) seems to agree with Charles; Burkitt (J7S. 1908, 138) and 
Plummer (Mathew, 1909, xlvi) dissent; as does also Dob. (48), who, how- 
ever, prefers (115) to leave it, in the present state of investigation, 
* gang unsicher." Lock (HDB. IV, 746a) surmises that the “use of the 
phrase in the Test. xii Patr. perhaps shows that it was a half-stereotyped 
rabbinical formula for declaring God's judgment," but does not adduce 
any rabbinical parallels. Rónsch (ZW T. 1875, 278 ff), according to 
Dob., finds the origin of both Levi 6" and our verse in a divergent 
conception of Gen. 35* f- (cf. also Jub. 30%). Burkitt (op. cit.) regards 
the text of Levi as “a Christian interpolation or at any rate as hav- 
ing been modified in language by the translator or by an editor who 
was familiar with 1 Thess." l 


(4) The Intended Visit (21-99). 


These verses are to be joined closely to the succeeding sec- 
tions of the epistolary thanksgiving, viz., the sending of Timothy 
: (3^9), his return with a report on the whole favourable, though 
there were some deficiencies in their faith (3*!9), and the prayer 
that the apostles might be able to come back to Thessalonica 
(311). The emphasis upon the fact that they wanted to re- 
turn, that Satan was the only power to hinder them, that Tim- 
othy, the trusted companion, is sent to take their place, and that 
they are praying God and Christ to direct their way to them, 
intimates rather strongly that 2!"-3", with its warm expressions 
of personal affection, is an apology for Paul's failure to return 
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(cf. especially Calv.), prompted by the fact that the Jews (vv. 1526) 
had insinuated that he did not return because he did not want 
to return, did not care for his converts, an assertion which had 
made an impression on the warm-hearted and sensitive Thessa- 
lonians, in that it seemed to lend some colour to the criticism 
of Paul's conduct during his visit. 


Although 21-310 is a unit, we subdivide for convenience as follows: 
The Intended Visit (27-1); The Sending of Timothy (3'-*); and Tim- 
othy's Return and Report (3*-1*). 


To allay their doubts, the readers are reminded (vv. 17-20) that 
the apostles from the very moment that they had been bereaved 
of them were excessively anxious to see them, that Paul es- 
pecially, the centre of the Jews' attack, had wished, and that too 
repeatedly, to see their faces again. Indeed, nothing less than 
Satan could have deterred them. Far from not caring for them, 
the missionaries insist, in language broken with emotion, on 
their eagerness to return, for is it not, they ask, above all, the 
Thessalonians who are the object of their glory and joy both 
now and in that day when the converts, having finished their 
race, will receive the victor's chaplet. 

UN ow we, brothers, when we had been bereaved of you for a short 
time only, out of sight but not out of mind, were excessively anxious 
to see your faces with great desire, '*for we did wish to come to you— 
certainly I Paul did, and that too repeatedly—and yet Satan stopped 
us. For who is our hope or joy or chaplet to boast in—or is tt not 
you too—in the presence of our Lord Jesus when he comes? *In- 
deed it is really you who are our glory and our joy. 

17. pets d. While 5¢ introduces a new point in the letter, 
the apology for his absence, it is also adversative, introducing a 
contrast not with vyets (v.™) but with the Jews (vv. 1516; so 
Lün.). Over against the insinuation that Paul did not wish to 
return, that his absence meant out of mind as well as out of 
sight, he assures the distressed readers, with an affectionate ad- 
dress (45eAgo/), that he had been bereaved of them (a7rop¢a- 
v.aÜévres is temporal, not both causal and temporal) only for 
a moment, a bodily absence that did not betoken forgetful- 
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ness, when he and his companions were excessively anxious to 
return. 

amoppanobdyres. Paul is not only tpodds (v.?), výmos (v.7), 
and trarnp (v. #4), but also, if with Th. Mops. we press the meta- 
phor here, oppaves; for although oppavds is used “with some 
latitude of reference” (Ell. who notes inter alia Plato, Phaed. 
239 E), yet the specific reference is here quite pertinent, as Chrys. 
insists: “He says not xepuÜévres ouóv, not Svacracbevtes 
úv, not Svacravtes, not éároXeupévres, but á&ropdawa0évres 
vzov, He sought for a word that might fitly indicate his mental 
anguish. Though standing in the relation of a father to them all, 
he yet utters the language of orphan children that have pre- 
maturely lost their parent” (quoted by Lillie, ad loc.). 


&xoopay((ec0at is found only here in Gk. Bib. Wetstein notes it 
in ZEschylus, Choeph. 247 (249). 64ppavGecbar (not in Gk. Bib.) takes 
the gen. The &xó with óu.óv is in lieu of a gen. of separation; cf. 2 Clem. 
23: pompos &xb «oU Geo, and Bl. 40*.—ddeApof frequently as here (cf. 2! 
41 19. 18 gl. 12. 1j) but not always (x4 29. M 3! 54) marks the beginning of 
a new section, 


mpòs kapòv pas. This idiomatic expression for a very short 
time is to be connected closely with å&åmoppavioĝévres. Calvin 
observes: “It is not to be wondered at if a long interval should 
give rise to weariness or sadness, but our feeling of attachment 
must be strong when we find it difficult to wait even a very short 
time." And the reason for the emphasis is that the Jews had 
insinuated that Paul had no intention to return, no affection to 
inspire such an intention. 


The phrase xpd¢ xatpbv Spas, only here in Gk. Bib. appears to com- 
bine the classic xpd¢ xatoóv (x Cor. 7* Lk. 815; Pr. 5* Sap. 4*) and the 
later xod¢ Spay (2 Cor. 7* Gal. 2* Phile. 15 Jn. 5*9); it is perhaps a Lat- 
inism in the xotvf; cf. momento horae. 


mpoowmr@ ov kapõia. “In face not in heart”; physically but 
not in interest; “out of sight not out of mind" (Ruther.). The 
phrase is interjected in view of the assertion of the Jews that 
Paul's absence is intentional not enforced. 
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We have not tà cóyatt odx év xveduate (cf. 1 Cor. 53), not «fj capxt 
0d cQ xveduate (cf. Col. 25), but, as in 2 Cor. 5!*, xpocórz o0 xapdlg. 
On the idea, cf. 1 Reg. 167: &0puxoc Setar elc xo6ouxov 5 Bè Osbc «lc 
mapdlay. 


mepiocotépws éarovódaapuev KTA. No sooner had we been 
separated than we became “anxious out of measure to see your 
face with passionate desire" (Ruther.). The verb receives two 
parallel modifiers, 7eptacotdpws, in the elative sense of “ exces- 
sively,” and év moan èmıÔvpia. The repetition of a similar 
idea and the resumption of éazrovódcapev in 7OerAjoaper (v. 19) 
serve to indicate not tautology, and not simply intensity of af- 
fection, but a tacit defence of Paul against the slanders of the 
Jews. ' 


Since in later Gk. the comparative tends to usurp the function of the 
superlative, while the superlative tends to become an emphatic positive 
(Bl. 115; Moult. I, 78, 236), it is probable that xeptcsotépwe is here not 
comparative but elative as in 2 Cor. 7!* (xapracotépwe waAAov) and 715 
(where Bachmann (in Zahn's Komm.) notes a similar use in BGU, 3801*). 
xeptco@¢ does not occur in Paul; xaptccotéows is found chiefly in 
Paul (cf. 2 Cor.).—Interpreters who hold strictly to the comparative 
force of xeptacotépwe explain the meaning variously (see Lillie, ad loc.). 
(1) *The more fervently did we endeavour, as knowing the perils that 
beset you" (Fromond, Hofmann, Schmidt, Schmiedel); (2) the love 
of the apostles “instead of being lessened by absence was rather the 
more inflamed thereby” (Calvin, Lillie, Lft.); (3) “the repeated frus- 
tration of his attempts to get back to Thessalonica, far from deterring 
Paul from his intention, have rather still more stirred up his longing 
and increased his exertion to visit the believers in Thessalonica" (Born.; 
cf. Find. Wohl. Mill.).—Other expositors, taking xeptacotéow¢ as elative, 
find the reference in the confidence of Paul that the separation being 
external cannot in God's purpose be for long, a fact that prompts the 
eagerness to overcome the separation (cf. Dob. who refers to Phil. 
114. 13),—ocxouBA&Cety (Gal. 21(* Eph. 4?) is always in the N. T. and oc- 
casionally in the Lxx. (Judith 131- * Is. 21%) construed with the infin- 
itive. «b «pócuxov dud lety (315; cf. Col. 21 1 Mac. 73°) = by Bety 
(35; Rom. 1" 1 Cor. 16’, etc.), as in P. Par. 47 (Witk. 64).—4«xt8uy.lx 
is used here and Phil. 13 in a good sense. On xoAAjf, see on 15. The 
phrase év «oAAf éxi8uuq is not the cognate dative (Lk. 221* Gal. 5! ?), 
though this dative is common in Lxx. and occasional in classic Gk. (cf. 
Conybeare and Stock, Septuagint, 60-61). Note the various expressions 
of desire: cxouSátew, &xcBuyla, OéXetv, eddoxety (3!) and éxrxobety (3°). 
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18. Gr. HOeAncapyev KTA. “For we did wish to come to 
you." éovrovddcapev becomes 70eAncapev and TÒ Tpoawrrov 
iSeiv becomes éA8eiv mpòs buas; the parallel expressions are 
virtually synonymous. The repetition is purposed, for he is de- 
fending himself and his associates; hence also he adds, “and 
Satan stopped us." Inasmuch, however, as the Jews had singled 
out Paul as the chief offender, he interjects éyó uev IIa)Xos, xal 
Graf kal dé. In the light of &ra£ kal dé (Deut. 9 1 Reg. 17? 
Neh. 13?? 1 Mac. 3%), the first xai may be ascensive, and the in- 
terjected phrase as a whole be translated: “Certainly I Paul did 
(n@érnoa éXOctv) wish to come, and that too repeatedly." 


Sótt here as v. * is not “wherefore” (8:6; so D'EKL) but “because”; 
a comma suffices after éxrOuplg. — £Aety (cf. 41! II 31!* 1 Cor. 167) occurs 
in Paul about twelve times as often as Qo0Aec0at.. In Paul it is difficult 
to distinguish between them, though 0£Aetv seems to pass into “ wish," 
while Qo0AscÜat remains in the realm of “deliberate plan." Had Paul 
here intended to emphasise distinct deliberation, he would probably 
have used Qo0A«c0at as in 2 Cor. 125% The actual resolve following 
oxouBáSew and OéAev comes first in ndsoxhoapev (3!).—q£v occurs in 
every letter of Paul except II and Phile.; in about one-third of the 
instances it is solilarium.—Apart from the superscriptions and the 
&oxacuóce (II 317 1 Cor. 16% Col. 415; cf. Phile. 19), IIaoAo appears in 
every letter of Paul except Rom. and Phil.—For y% péy, cf. 1 Cor. 53; 
for ¿yò IIxüAoc, 2 Cor. 1o! Gal. 5* Eph. 3! Col. 1% Phile. 19. 

The meaning of xa! &xa& xat Bis, a collocation found in Gk. Bib. only 
here, Phil. 4!* and Neh. 13%° (x°-®; the correct reading is Xxa& xa ts), 
is uncertain. Usually the four words are taken together to mean an 
indefinite succession of occurrences, “often,” “repeatedly” (e. g. Grot. 
Pelt, Lft. Wohl. Dob.), or else, definitely (cf. Herod. II, 121, III, 148, cited 
by Wetstein on Phil. 4'* and Plato, Phaed. 63 E inil.: xal dic xal tols = 
“both twice and thrice”), “both once and twice, that is, twice" (Mill.). 
Zahn, indeed (Introd. I, 204 f.; cf. Find.), conjectures that Paul at- 
tempted to return first when in Bercea and a second time when waiting 
in Athens for Silvanus and Timothy. In the Lxx., however, we have 
simply &xa& xal 3(; which in Deut. 9!* 1 Reg. 17** and Neh. 13” invites 
the translation "often," “repeatedly,” and which in 1 Mac. 3** (ùç 
&xa&5 xal iş) appears to mean xa8&« del, “as usual." Similar is the re- 
curring phrase òs &xa& xal zať (1 Reg. 31° 20** Judg. 161? 200. 3) which 
seems to mean xaðùç del (Judg. 162° A) or xax& «b elo06c (Num. 241). 
If the phrase in our passage is not xal &xa& xal dis but 4x26 xal dlc, 
then the first xa( is ascensive: “and (xa!) what is more, repeatedly 
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(xag xat is)”; and light is thrown on Phil. 41*: Bre xal év 6eocaAov(xg 
xal &xat xal Bi, slc thy yoelav wor éxtytere, which is to be rendered 
not, *for even in Thessalonica ye sent once and again unto my need," 
but, taking xat...xal correlatively (cf. Ewald, ad loc., in Zahn's 
Komm.), “for both (when I was) in Thessalonica and (xal) repeatedly 
(ära xat dls) (when I was in other places) you sent to my need." The 
point of Phil. 4!* is thus not that the Philippians sent help frequently 
to Paul in Thessalonica but simply sent help to him there (probably on 
their own initiative) and frequently elsewhere. 


xal évécodrev as 0 Xaravüs, “We were anxious to see you, 
we did wish to come to you, and yet Satan stopped us" (jas, 
that is, Paul and his two associates). The context gives an ad- 
versative turn to the copula (Vulg. sed). What particular ob- 
stacle Satan put in the way of their return, Paul does not tell 
us. Satan, however, did not thwart all of them permanently; 
they are able to send one of their number, Timothy, from Athens; 
and they are confident that God and Christ, to whom they pray 
(3!) will direct their way to Thessalonica. 


The reference to the work of Satan has been variously interpreted. 
(1) The illness of Paul is thought of as in 2 Cor. 12? (so Simon, Die Psy- 
chologie des Apostels Paulus, 1897, 63). But as Everling remarks (Die 
paulinische Angelologie und Ddmonologie, 1888, 74), the theory of ill- 
ness does not fit Silvanus and Timothy. (2) Satan prevented them from 
returning in order to destroy the spiritual life of the converts and thus 
rob Paul of his joy in their chaplet of victory at the Parousia (so Ka- 
bisch, Die Eschatologie des Paulus, 1893, 27f.). But as Dibelius (Die 
Geisterwelt im Glauben des Paulus, 1909, 56) observes, the chaplet of 
victory will be theirs if they continue steadfast under persecution; and 
furthermore, to make the victory sure, Paul himself need not return 
to Thessalonica (cf. 311-3). (3) Satan inspired the Politarchs to compel 
Jason and his friends to give bonds for the continued absence of Paul 
(so Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, 240; McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 249; 
Find. and others). This explanation, however, “renders it difficult to 
see why the Thessalonians did not understand at once how Paul could 
not return" (Moff.), and takes the force out of the insinuations of the 
Jews. (4) Hence it is safer to leave the reference indefinite as Paul does 
(Everling, Dibelius, Mill.), or at most to think of “the exigencies of 
his mission at the time being” (Moff.). 

évxéxcety occurs in Gk. Bib. elsewhere only Gal. 57 Acts 24'; évxéx- 
teofa: only Rom. 15% 1 Pet. 3’. GF here and some minuscules in Gal. 5? 
read &véxojev (Sap. 189 4 Mac. 13*; cf. 1% x). The Satan of Job, 
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Zech. and 1 Ch. 21’ is rendered in Lxx. by (8) 8:&80A0¢ except Job 2* (A) 
which like Sir. 21! has à Deravé¢. For Dacéy, cf. 3 Reg. r11- 2. In Paul, 
ò Laraves (II 2°; always with article except 2 Cor. 127) is è xetpaQov 
(39), 8 xovnpds (II 3°), è Ged¢ tod alævoç todrou (2 Cor. 49, è doyov ths 
&Eouctas tod aépoc, tod xvedpatos tod viv évepyoüvtoc dv toig ulotg tis 
&xatOlaq (Eph. 2), On demonology in general, cf. Bousset, Relig. 
381 ff. and J. Weiss in PRE. IV, 408 ff.; in Paul, the works of Ever- 
ling and Dibelius noted above. 


19-20. T yàp "4v eTA. In reply to the insinuation that 
he does not return because he does not care for his converts, Paul 
insists, with a compliment to their excellence, that he wanted 
to come to them because they are really his glory and his joy. 
As he thinks of them now and as helooks forward to the day when 
Jesus is to come, when the Christian race in over, and the Thes- 
salonians receive the triumphant wreath, he sees in them his 
hope and joy, and in their victory his ground of boasting. His 
words are broken with emotion: “For (ydp introducing the mo- 
tive of the ardent desire to return) who is our hope and joy and 
chaplet of boasting ?" The answer is given in v. ??; but Paul 
anticipates by an interjected affirmative question: “Or is it not 
you as well as (xal) my other converts ?" The «ad before tpets 
is significant (cf. Chrys.): “Can you imagine that the Jews are 
right in asserting that we do not care for you as well as for our 
other converts?"  'This said, he finishes the original question 
with the emphasis more on hope than on joy: “before our Lord 
Jesus when he comes?" And finally he repeats the answer im- 
plied in 4) ovxl xal ouets, but without «a/, in v.2: “Indeed 
(ydp = certe, as Calvin notes) it is really (ore) you who are our 
glory and our joy." 

tls = “who” (Rom. 8:5); on «tc áo, cf. 1 Cor. 211 4? 21€ = Rom. 11%. 
As the hope is present, éott is to be supplied; ġuðy goes with the three 
nominatives. 4% is usually disjunctive but sometimes the equivalent of 
a copula (Bl. 771); it appears in all the Pauline letters; cf. 4 oóx ofSate 
(Rom. 11° x Cor. 6* £-) or éxtyewdoxete (2 Cor. 139); x here omits §. 
ody! is used frequently by Paul, chiefly in interrogative sentences (cf. 
Rom. 3**).—otépavog (Phil. 41; 2 Tim. 4* 1 Cor. 9%) is here not the 
royal crown (2 Reg. 12% r Ch. 20* Zech. 61. 1 Ps. 20%; see Mayor on 
Jas. 11 and Swete on Mk. 15!* Rev. 2:9) but the victor's wreath or 
chaplet; Deiss. (Light, 312) notes a second-century A.D. inscription in the 
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theatre at Ephesus: fywvlcato dydGvac «peto, totégn do. æuxhoeiac 
(obj. gen.) is the act of boasting. nwpn Abd is rendered variously in 
Lxx.: otépaves xauyfjeeue (Ezek. 16 239 Pr. 169), «pug (Pr. 4°), 
x&AXAouc (Is. 62°), 86Ens (Jer. 13:5) and radiances (Sir. 6%; so A in 
our passage). 


Eumpoobev eT. Paul’s hope for his converts will be realised 
when they come “before our Lord Jesus,” that is, 2umrpooGev tod 
P'juaros Tov X puro (2 Cor. 519; cf. 1 Thess. 1* 35 and contrast 
3°), as & T) rapovcía avroÜ explains. When Jesus comes, ar- 
rives, is present, they will receive not opy7 (as the Jews of v. !*) 
but cornpía (5°). 

xapovola is used untechnically in 1 Cor. 161? 2 Cor. 7*-? 1o!* Phil. 1% 
21 (cf. Neh. 2* Judith xo!* 2 Mac. 811 5% 3 Mac. 317). Whether the tech- 
nical use (2!* 33 415 5% IT 21. * 1 Cor. 15"; of. below II 2* of ò &vouos) 
is a creation of the early church (Mill. 145 f.; Dibelius) or is taken over 
from an earlier period (Dob.) is uncertain. (Test. xii, Jud. 22* uc «fc 
mxpovctag Oeo «fü; Sxatootvns is omitted by the Armenian; cf. 
Charles). Deiss. (Light, 372 ff.) notes that in the Eastern world xapovola 
is almost technical for the arrival or visit of a king (cf. also Mt. 21* 
Zech. 9* Mal. 3!) and that while the earthly king expected on his arrival 
to receive a otépavos xapovclac, Christ gives a otépavog to believers 
év ch xapouclg abtod.—d xdptog hucy "Incod¢ (311- u II 1* Rom. 1620 
I Cor. 54 2 Cor. 1%) is less frequent in Paul than b xépto¢ tus 'I. X. (1° 
5% 95. 28 II 21. 1€. 16 318 Rom. 51. u yg% 80 7 Cor. 2% 7#. IS" 2 Cor. 1? 
8* Gal. 614. 18 Eph. 1*- 17 $19 6% Col. 13); hence GF add here Xotocoo. 


Uueis ydp doré cT. “Indeed it is really you who are the 
objects of our honour and our joy." dere is significantly ex- 
pressed, not to contrast the present with the future (Flatt; see 
Lillie, ad loc.) or with the past, but to contrast the reality of 
Paul's affection for his converts with the falsity of the insinua- 
tions of the Jews. apd is repeated from v. iv. Óó£a is new, and 
may mean “glory” or “honour.” In the latter case, the point 
may be that he does not demand honour from them (v. *) but 
does them honour. 


(S) The Sending of Timothy (315). 


Although Satan had frustrated the immediate realisation of 
their desire to return, he was unable either to quench that de- 
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sire (3!) or to prevent the sending at least of Timothy. It is 
probable, as Calvin has observed, that vv.'-5 are apologetic, but 
precisely what the situation is to which Paul speaks is uncertain. 
We may suppose that the Jews had alleged not only that the 
missionaries, and Paul in particular (2!* 3°), had purposely left 
the converts in the lurch with no intention of returning, but 
also that the fact of Gentile persecution was evidence of the false 
character of the gospel preached (see on v. 1). Reports of these 
slanders may have reached Paul and stimulated his eagerness to 
return. Unable himself to go back at once, he, with Silvanus, 
determines to send Timothy, a trusted friend, in his stead, and 
that too at no small cost, for he himself needed Timothy. The 
purpose of the sending is to strengthen and encourage the con- 
verts in the matter of their faith and thus prevent their being 
beguiled in the midst of their persecutions. As Paul had been 
singled out by the Jews as the object of attack, he is at pains to 
add that he too as well as Silvanus had sent to get a knowledge 
of their faith, for he is apprehensive that the Tempter had 
tempted them and that his work among them would turn out to 
be in vain. To the insinuation that their sufferings proved 
that the gospel which they had welcomed was a delusion, he 
tacitly replies, with an appeal to their knowledge in confirma- 
tion of his words (otdate vv. 3-4, as in 212), by saying that Chris- 
tianity involves suffering, a principle to which he had already 
alluded when he predicted affliction for himself and his converts, 
—a prediction which, as they know, was fulfilled. 

!Wherefore, since we intended no longer to endure the separa- 
lion, we resolved to be left behind in Athens alone, *and sent Tim- 
othy, our brother and God's co-worker in the gospel of Christ, to 
strengthen you and encourage you about your faith, *to prevent any 
one of you from being beguiled in the midst of these your afflic- 
tions. For you yourselves know that we Christians are destined to 
this; ‘for when we were with you we were wont to tell you before- 
hand: “We Christians are certain to experience affliction,” as 
indeed it has turned out and as you know. | 

Wherefore, I too, since I intended no longer to endure the sepa- 
ration, sent him to get a knowledge of your faith, fearing that the 





Tempter had tempted you and that our labour might prove to be in 
vain. 

1. à uneéri err, Since, after the shortest interval, we were 
anxious to see you because of our love for you, and since the 
immediate accomplishment of our desire was frustrated by Sa- 
tan, “so then (&d summing up the main points of wv. 17-20), 
since we intended no longer to endure Tò amophavitecOa ad’ 
nBGv, we resolved (jvdexnoapev being the climax of darovódca- 
pev (v. 17) and 7GeAnoaper (v. 15)) to be left behind in Athens 
alone.” The words atarebOjvar... dvo. are emphatic, as 
Calvin observes. It was at some cost to Paul and Silvanus that 
they determined to be left behind, and that too alone, parting 
with so trusted and necessary a companion as Timothy. Sucha 
sacrifice was an unmistakable testimony to their affection for 
the converts. “It is a sign of rare affection and anxious desire 
that he is not unwilling to deprive himself of all comfort for the 
relief of the Thessalonians" (Calvin). 


36 (511), like Stk roto (v. * which resumes 3:6 here) and orte (419), 
retains its consecutive force, even if it has lost its full subordinating 
force. B reads &6tt, the only case in the N. T. epistles where 2:6 is 
exchanged for 3:6tt (Zim.); the reading of B may be due to umzér 
(Weiss) or to Sié«t in 21* (Zim.).—On umzér, cf. v. * Rom. 6* 2 Cor. 5!*, 
etc. If the classic force of uf; with participles is here retained, then a 
subjective turn is to be given to unxétt: “as those who”; if not, 
umxitt = oóxévt.. For the usage of pf and oò in later Gk., see BMT. 485, 
Bl. 75!, and Moult. I, 231 f.—oréyetv, a Pauline word used with the 
accus. expressed (xévta 1 Cor. 9!* 13") or unexpressed (here and v. *) 
occurs elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. only Sir. 81*: 03 Suvfjssxat Adyow otéEat. 
The classic sense “cover” and derivatively “shelter,” “protect,” “con- 
ceal” is found also in Polybius (e. g. IV, 8*, VIII, 149; the meaning 
Bactk&Gev, Üxouévev (Hesychius), likewise in Polyb. (e. g. III, 53%, 
XVIII, 18*) fits all the N. T. instances better than “ward off" (which 
Wohl. here suggests); see especially Lft. ad foc. From Kypke (II, 213) 
down, Philo (in Flac. 526, ed. Mangey) is usually cited: pyxéte océvetw 
Buv&usyvot tas évdelac. This passage has led many comm. to take 
atéyovtes here as = Suváusvot otéyerv; but the pres. part. probably 
represents an imperfect of intention (cf. GM T. 38), and is equivalent to 
usrAAovtes ovéyaty. For nóSoxfjoausv (NBP; e03ox. ADGF) in the sense 
of “resolve,” see above on 2*. While it is not certain, it is probable 
that the resolve was made when Paul and his two companions were in 
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Athens. In this case, the independent account of Acts must be supple- 
mented by the inference that Silas and Timothy did come as quickly as 
possible to Athens (Acts 17“ !.).—Except in quotations, Paul does not 
elsewhere use xataAe(xetv. The similar ÜÓxoAe(xetv occurs but once 
in Paul (Rom. 11° cit). The phrases xataAefxecbar or ÜüxoAs(xecOo: 
pévog are quite common in Lxx., being employed either in contrast 
with others who have departed (Gen. 32% Judith 133 with óxoX.; df. 
[Jn.] 8* with xataA.) or who have perished (Gen. 79 42** Is. 3% 49” 
I Mac. 13! with xataà.; Gen. 44?* with óxo.). 

The “we” in vv. 1-5 is difficult (see on 1'). Were it true that 0A (pecty 
(v. *) refers solely to the persecutions that Paul experienced (Dob.), and 
that consequently the “we” of v. * refers to Paul alone, then it would be 
natural to take the “we” of v.! as also referring simply to Paul, and 
to urge the consideration that a uóvot which includes Silvanus weakens 
the argument. But it is by no means certain that OAfpectv (v.*) has 
in mind only Paul; furthermore, xeí(us0a (v.*) and u£AXogevy (v. *) may 
refer to Christians in general, while huey and xpoeAsyouey (v. *) include 
not only Paul but Silvanus and Timothy. Above all, ¿yó (v. *) is nat- 
urally explained (cf. 21°) as purposely emphasising the fact that he as 
well as Silvanus had made the resolve to send Timothy, for the Jews obvi- 
ously had directed their criticisms mainly against Paul. Hence the 
subject of «ó5oxfjsmusy and éxéudapey is Paul and Silvanus (cf. Mill.). 
—Failure to see the significance of the contrast between éya (v. *) and 
the subject of éxéupapev (v.2) has led Hofmann and Spitta (Zur 
Geschichte und Litteratur des Urchristentums, 1893, I, 121 ff), who 
rightly take the subject of nédoxthoapev (v. *) to be Paul and Silvanus, 
to infer that Paul (v. *) sent another person, unnamed, in addition to 
Timothy. But v. * speaks only of the return of Timothy, and the ob- 
vious object of Exeuda here as of éxéudapey (v. 2) is Tiubbeov. 


2. Tiuo0eov . . . cuvepyov ToU eo) eTA. Timothy, who has 
already been called an apostle (27), is here described not only 
as “our brother" (cf. 2 Cor. 1! Col. 1!) but also, if the reading of 
D d e Ambst. be accepted, “ God's fellow-labourer." The sphere 
in which (Rom. 1? Phil. 4?) he works with God is the gospel 
which Christ inspires (see on 1*). The choice of such a repre- 
sentative honours the converts (Chrys.) and proves Paul's in- 
clination to consult their welfare (Calv.). 


The reading of B (xal cuvepyév), which Weiss and Find. prefer, 
yields excellent sense and attaches itself nicely to quay (cf. Phil. 225 
Rom. 162). But if it is original, it is difficult to account for tod 000 
in the other readings. If D is original, it is easy to understand (cf. Dob. 
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131) the suppression of the bold designation cuvepyd<¢ tod 9eo0 (else- 
where only 1 Cor. 3*) by the omission of tod 8eo6, the substitution of 
$u&xovov for cuvepyéy in NAP, Vulg. (Bt&xovov tod 0200; fuld. domini), 
and the conflated readings of GF (xai diccxovov xal cuvepydy tod Oeo) 
and D°KL, Pesh. (xal St&xovov tod Geod xal cuvepybv Juov).—cvuveor 6c, 
outside of Paul, appears in Gk. Bib. only 3 Jn. 8, 2 Mac. 87 14*; in Paul 
it is used with pou (Rom. 16% * Phile. 24 Phil. 4?) or uv (Rom. 16° 
Phile. 1; cf. 2 Cor. 89), with a thing (2 Cor. 1* Col. 4"), and with 6208 
(only here and r Cor. 3°). Timothy is thus not simply “our fellow- 
worker” (Rom. 161) but * God's fellow-worker" Apart from SAPKL, 
et al., here, Paul does not call Timothy a St&xovoq. tod 0t00. 


2-8*. eis Tò a Typ(Ea, . . . Tò pndd&va calvecOa krX, The 
primary purpose (eis Tó) of Timothy's mission is to strengthen 
and encourage the converts in reference to (vmrép = mepi) their 
faith (1°). The secondary purpose, dependent on the fulfilment 
of the primary, is to prevent any person (Tò j456éva) from being 
beguiled in the midst of these their afflictions. Under the stress 
of persecutions, some of the converts might be coaxed away from 
the Christian faith by the insinuations of the Jews. In the phrase 
év rais OXApeow Tavra, év is primarily local, though a tem- 
poral force may also be felt. Since Paul says not 7uav but 
Tavras, it is evident that he is thinking not of his own but 
of his converts’ afflictions, as indeed úuâs and buóv (v. *) inti- 
mate. Zahn (Introd. I, 218) observes: “The Tempter, who was 
threatening to destroy the Apostle's entire work in Thessalonica 
(35), assumed not only the form of a roaring lion (x Pet. 5°), 
but also that of a fawning dog (Phil. 3?) and a hissing serpent 
(1 Cor. 11°).” 


Paul uses xésxatv with si; «6 and infin. elsewhere v.* II 2", with 
infin. of purpose (1 Cor. 165; cf. x Mac. 1317 (NV).2 Mac. 14"), and 
with tvx (2 Cor. 9* Phil. 21°. *8; cf. Col. 4* Eph. 6"). It is a small matter 
who is the subject of otnol&ar (cf. vóvat v. *), whether Paul or Timothy, 
for in the last resort Timothy is the agent of Paul's purpose.— The col- 
location otnọl%ev and xapaxaAety occurs in the reverse order also in 
II 215; cf. Rom. 1% Acts 14% 15%.—bxdp here and II 2! = «sot (which 
D°L here read); on xapaxadetv bx£o, cf. 2 Cor. 12*.—ópu Ac, to be sup- 
plied after xapaxadéoat, is expressed by D'KL.—«5 uh with infin., a 
good Pauline construction, is used appositively (Rom. 14! 2 Cor. 21), 
predicatively (Rom. 14" with adjective), and as the object of Setetat 
(2 Cor. 10), Here tò wrdéva with infin. may be either in apposition 
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with «b ompelGa (Lün. Born. Find.), or the object of «xpoaxaX£cat 
(Ell. Schmiedel, Wohl. Dob.), or the infin. of purpose (Bl. 71°), or 
better still, as in 4*, the infin. after an unexpressed verb of hindering 
(GMT. 811). 

The meaning of catvecOat (only here in Gk. Bib.) is uncertain. 
(1) The usual view, that of the Fathers and Versions, interprets it to 
mean “to be moved" (xtveicüat, caAedecfar) or “to be disturbed” 
(tapáttesðat, GopuGetcbar); for the latter rendering, cf. Dob. who con- 
trasts omplGev (v.*) and orhxev (v.3). (2) Lachmann (see Thay. 
sub voc.) conjectures from the reading of G (udev act evecbar) dácalvety 
= not Auxely (Hesychius) but &o&ety = FyOecbar. (3) Nestle (ZNW. 
1906, 361 f. and Exp. Times, July, 1907, 479) assumes orévectar = 
cratveoBat (cf. Mercati, ZNW. 1907, 242) and notes in Butler's Lausiac 
Hist. of Palladius (TS. VI, 1904) the variant oxav8adro6els for oavbels. 
The meaning “to cause or feel loathing" fits all the passages noted by 
Nestle and Mercati (Dob.), but is not suitable to our passage. (4) Fa- 
ber Stapulensis (apud Lillie: adulationi cederet) and others down to 
Zahn (Introd. Y, 222 f.), starting from the Homeric literal sense of aaívetv 
“to wag the tail," interpret oaívew in the derivative sense of “flatter,” 
“cajole,” “beguile,” “fawn upon" (cf. /Eschylus, Choeph. 194 (Din- 
dorf): calvoya 8’ bx’ &Ax(5oc and Polyb. I, 80*: ol xAeloxot cuvecalvovro 
th SuXéxto9). This meaning is on the whole preferable; it fits ad- 
mirably the attitude of the Jews (cf. also Mill. ad loc.). Parallels to 
calvesat were gathered by Elsner (II, 275 f.) and Wetstein (ad loc.). 


35-4. abroi yàp ofdare «td, “I mention these persecutions 
of yours, for (ydp) you yourselves are aware (cf. 2!) that we Chris- 
tians are destined to suffer persecution («eíue0a; Calv. ac si 
dixisset hac lege nos esse Christianos). And I say you are aware 
that suffering is a principle of our religion, for (xal yap v. * re- 
suming and further explaining yap v.?) when we three mission- 
aries were with you, we stated this principle in the form of a 
prediction repeatedly declared: “We Christians are certain to 
be afflicted.” And the prophecy has proved true of us all as 
you know (2°).” It is to be observed that Paul not only states 
the prophecy and its fulfilment, but also appeals to the knowl- 
edge of the readers in confirmation of his statement. This ap- 
peal, in the light of the similar appeals in 21-22, suggests that Paul 
is intending not only to encourage the converts but also at the 
same time to rebut the cajoling insinuations of the Jews who 
would coax the converts away from the new faith on the pre- 
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tence that persecution is evidence that the gospel which they 
welcomed is a delusion. 


ele co0to = elc «b OAlBecbar. xetuat el; (Phil. 1!* Lk. 2%) does not 
occur in Lxx. (Josh. 4* is not a parallel); it is equivalent to cé6etyat elc 
(Bl. 237; cf. Lk. 23% with Jn. 199). Christians as such are “set,” 
“appointed,” “destined” to suffer persecution (cf. Acts 14"). In elvat 
weds (II 2* 3:9) as in xapetvat xpd¢ (Gal. 4:3. 20 2 Cor. 11°), xpé¢ = 
“with,” “bes,” “ches” (cf. Bl. 43"). The phrase xal yàp Ste... fev 
recurs in II 3!*. The imperfect xpoeAéyouev denotes repeated action; 
xob is predictive as yéAAopev shows; cf. Gal. 5% 2 Cor. 13? Is. 41%; 
and below 4*. The &t before udAXouev may be recitative or may in- 
troduce indirect discourse unchanged. péAAouev is followed by the 
present infin. here and Rom. 4* 8". It is uncertain whether uA ouv 
= xelfusba “are certain to” or is a periphrasis for the future (Bl. 624), 
“are going to.” The construction xa8óq xal .. . xal is similar to that 
in 45; “as also has happened,” corresponding to the prediction, “and 
as you know," corresponding to their knowledge. The xa is implied 
in xa&óc and is sometimes expressed (4! *- u 51! II 31), sometimes not 
(1* 23, etc.). 


5. &à robro káryo «tr. Contrary to the slanders which you 
are hearing, “I too, as well as Silvanus, intending to stand the 
separation no longer, sent Timothy to get a knowledge of your 
faith." This verse obviously resumes v. !, though the purpose 
of the sending of Timothy is put in different language. As in 2!* 
(éyo uév), so here the change from the plural to the singular 
(«àyo) is due to the fact that the Jews had singled out Paul as 
especially the one who, indifferent to the sufferings of the con- 
verts, had left them in the lurch with no intention of returning. 
The «aí before yw is emphatic, “I too as well as Silvanus.” 
That the object of čreuya is TeudGeov is plain not only from v. ! 
but from v. * which reports the return of Timothy only. 

pn res éreí(paaev kr, He sent to get a knowledge of their 
faith, “fearing that” (sc. poSovpevos, and cf. Gal. 4") the 
Tempter had tempted them, that is, in the light of v.*, that the 
Jews, taking advantage of the persecutions, had beguiled them 
from their faith; and fearing that, as the result of the tempta- 
tion, the labour already expended might prove to be fruitless. 
The aorist indicative éreípacev suggests that the tempting has 
taken place, though the issue of it is at the time of writing 
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uncertain; the aorist subjunctive yévyras intimates that the 
work may turn out to be in vain, though that result has not yet 
been reached (cf. Gal. 2* uý) mws eis xevóv tpéya Ñ edpapoyr). 
The designation of Satan (215) as 0 7retpdfwy is found elsewhere 
in the Gk. Bib. only Mt. 4*; it is appropriate, for as Calvin 
remarks: proprium Satanae officium est tentare (cf. x Cor. 7°). 


The construction of wh zws xtA. assumed above (cf. BMT. 225 and 
Bl. 65*) is preferable to that which takes it as an indirect question (cf. 
Lk. 31). The order of B «iy» óyóv xfotty puts an emphasis on byév 
which is more suitable in v. *. On the subject of yvévat, see on the 
subject of otmpl&at v. *. — el xevóv, found in N. T. only in Paul, is a com- 
mon phrase in the Lxx. e. g. with yívec9at (as here; Mic. 114), «oéyetv 
(Gal. 2? Phil. 21*), 5éy«c9a: (2 Cor. 61), elvar (Lev. 261*), and xoxtay (Phil. 
215; Job 2° 39!* Is. 65% Jer. 28:5). For & xéx0¢ tuv, see r? and cf. 1 
Cor. 15's. The designation of Satan as ò xetpdQwv does not appear in 
Lxx. Test. xii, Ps. Sol. or in the Apostolic Fathers. 


(6) Timothy’s Return and Report (319). 


The apprehension that induced Paul to send Timothy is al- 
layed by the favourable report of the religious and moral status 
of the converts and of their personal regard for him. From their 
faith which still kept hardy in trials, Paul derived courage to 
face his own privations and persecutions: “We live if you stand 
fast in the Lord." "Transported by the good news, he cannot 
find adequate words to express to God the joy he has, as he prays 
continually that he might see them and amend the shortcomings 
of their faith. The exuberance of joy, the references to the visit 
(vv. 6-10), the insistence that the joy is 6: vuas (v.*) and the 
thanksgiving 7repl Uuedy (v.?) imply that the insinuations of 
the Jews are still in mind. The Tempter has tempted them but 
they have not succumbed. To be sure the exuberance of feeling, 
due not only to their personal affection for him, but also to 
their spiritual excellence, does not blind his mind to the fact 
that deficiencies exist, to which in 4! £- he turns. 

*But now that Timothy has just come to us from you and has 
brought us good news of your faith and love, and has told us that 
you have been having a kindly remembrance of us always and have 
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been longing to see us as we too to see you,—'"for this reason, brothers, 
we became encouraged in you to face all our privations and perse- 
cutions through your faith, *for now we live if you stand fast in the 
Lord. *Indeed, what adequate thanks can we return to God for you 
for all the joy we express for your sake in the presence of our God, 
begging night and day most earnestly to see your face and make up 
the deficiencies of your faith. 

6. dpri 8e éXÓdvros eTA. With &é (cf. 217), a new point in the 
apologetic historical review of Paul's acts and intentions since 
his departure from Thessalonica is introduced, the return and 
report of Timothy. The selection of material is still influenced 
by the criticisms directed by the Jews against Paul's character 
and conduct. It is first stated that Timothy has but now (dpr:) 
come from them to Paul and Silvanus, a fact that makes clear, as 
Grotius has observed, that our letter was written not in Athens 
but in Corinth, and that too under the fresh inspiration of the 
report of Timothy. Although éAddvros may be simply temporal, 
it is probably also causal, as &à roto (v. ") which resumes the 
genitive absolute clause suggests. 


Gott, which is to be joined with the gen. abs. (cf. 3 Mac. 6!*) and not 
with xapexAfOnuey, may refer either to the immediate present, “just 
now,” “modo” (cf. Mt. 91* Gal. 119 42° 2 Mac. 9!* (V) 3 Mac. 6!*) or to 
the more distant past, “nuper” (cf. II 27 1 Cor. 13"! 167; also Poole, 
ad loc.) 'The former sense is preferable here as no contrast between 
the now and a more distant past is evident in the context. 3¢ is not 
in itself adversative, but introduces either a new section (27 3", etc.) 
or a new point within a section (21* 313, etc.). &g' dav may be emphatic 
(Find.); it is from the Thessalonians that Paul desires news, and Tim- 
othy comes directly from them, bringing with him a letter. That Sil- 
vanus is already with Paul is the intimation of $u&« (but cf. Acts 18°). 


evayeuaapévov xtd. The word itself reveals the character 
of the report; it is good news that the messenger brings. "Do 
you see the exuberant joy of Paul? He does not say åmayyei- 
Xavros (1°) but evayyeucapuévov. . So great a good did he think 
their steadfastness (JeBaívoctw) and love.” The first element 
in the good news is their excellence religiously (mistis) and 
morally (aya7rn); “in these two words, he indicates tersely totam 
pielatis summam” (Calvin). 
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edayyeARecbar, “to bring good news," is a classic word (cf. Aristoph. 
Eq. 642 f.) found in Lxx. (2 Reg. 1** parallel with &va- 622 tv, Ps. 39° 
Is. 40° 527 60* 611, etc.) and N. T. (chiefly in Pauline and Lukan writings; 
cf. Lk. 1!* 2% 318 etc.). Paul uses it either absolutely in the technical 
sense of preaching the gospel (r Cor. r'', etc.), or with edayyéAvov 
(Gal. 1! 1 Cor. 15! 2 Cor. r17), xfotey (Gal. 19), xAoto¢g Xprotod, or 
with Christ as the object (Gal. 11$; cf. Acts 5 8*5 1120 1718), On the 
word, see Mill. 141 f. and Harnack, Verfassung und Recht, 199 ff.— 
&y&xn for Paul as for Christ fulfils the law on the ethical side (Rom. 131° 
Gal. 5:4). The comprehensiveness of its meaning is made clear in 1 Cor. 
I3! f- where the points emphasised are pretty much the same as those 
in Gal. 5*-* and Rom. 12%, Paul speaks regularly of divine love to 
men (áy&*q tod O00 II 35 Rom. 55, etc.; tod Xotcvoó Rom. 835 tod 
xvebuatos Rom. 15%), but he rarely speaks of man's love to God (1 Cor. 
2* 8* Rom. 828) or Christ (1 Cor. 16% Eph. 6%). 


xal &ru &yere pvelav «tr. The second element in the good 
news is personal; the Thessalonians have been having all along 
(éyere wavrote) a kindly remembrance of Paul, “notwithstand- 


ing 


the efforts of the hostile Jews” (Mill). This constant re- 


membrance is significantly revealed in the fact that they have 


been all the time longing (évwToOoÜvTes; sc. TávToTe) to see: 


the 


missionaries as the missionaries have been (sc. ?rávrore é7rt- 


moOovpev iOeiv and cf. 217 f-) to see them. 


čt: naturally goes with ebayyeAtcapsvou (cf. Acts 13%); the change of 
construction is more felt in English than in Gk. But others supply 
elxéytog or Aéyovrog (Jer. 20!*) before $«.—4Although xdvrote some- 
times precedes (4! 5!*- 18) and sometimes follows the verb (r? 21* II r». :: 
2"), and hence could be here taken either with éxvxo0oüvrec or with 
Exe». pvelav, yet the latter construction is to be preferred in the light 
of 1? and Rom. 1!* (xoteicÜat uvelav ddtaAelxtwe). In this case, the 
present Eyete, because of the adverb of duration (xévtote), describes 
an action begun in the past and still continuing at the time of speaking; 
and is to be rendered: * And that you have had always,” etc. (cf. BMT. 
17).—ayad¢ (51* II 21*- 17) means here as in Rom. 5? (Lft.) “kindly,” 
“pleasant.” It is doubtful whether éxtxo8etv (a characteristic word 
of Paul; cf. Rom. 1" Phil. 2:*) differs greatly from xo0eiv (a word not 
in Paul; cf Sap. 155! with 1519), On xaf&xep (21) with comparative 
xal, cf. 3:* 4* Rom. 4* 2 Cor. 1'*. 


7. dia rovro mapexrAnOnpev xTX.. The good news dispelled the 
anxiety created by the situation in Thessalonica and gave him 


rd 
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courage to face his own difficulties. ‘“‘ Wherefore, because of 
the good news (&à roro resuming €AOdvros TA.) we became 
encouraged (cf. v.* rapaxaXéca) brothers (217) in you (èQ opiv) 
to face (èr) all our privation and persecution through your 
faith." The first érí denotes the basis of the encouragement; 
the second rí the purpose for which it was welcome; and the 
tá the means by which it was conveyed, “through this faith of 


yours" (ouv being emphatic; contrast vv. *- 9). 


Grot. and Lillie take the first éxf = “on your account"; the second 
éxt is local with a touch of purpose in it (cf. Bl. 43°). On xapaxadAstobar 
éri, cf. 2 Cor. 1477; Deut. 32% Ps. 89! 134% 2 Mac. 7% 0Alpis is not 
distress of mind but as in 1* “persecution” (cf. 2 Cor. 121); &v&yxv is 
here not carking care (2 Cor. 9?) but “physical privation” (Lft.) as in 
2 Cor. 64: dy OXldpecty, dv. &vétc, dy otevoywolatc; see further Job 
I5% Zeph. 1!5, éxl xáop th (v. * 2 Cor. 1* 7* Phil. 1?) is less frequent 
in Paul than év xéop th (II 2*- 19% 31* 1 Cor. 1*, etc.). Here and v. *, 
vx&cp may be comprehensive, the instances of privation and persecution 
being regarded as a unit, or may express heightened intensity (Dob.). 


8. drt viv Capev cT. “Through your faith," I say, “for 
now we live, if you stand fast in the Lord." Though at death’s 
door constantly (Rom. 838 1 Cor. 15% 2 Cor. 6° 11%), he feels that 
he has a new lease of life (recte valemus, Calv.), if their faith 
stands unwavering in virtue of the indwelling power of Christ 
(Phil. 4'), notwithstanding their persecutions (cf. II 1*) and the 
beguilement of the Jews. 


On the late Gk. othxev, built on %ornxa, see Bl. 17 and Kennedy, 
Sources, 158; and cf. Judg. 16:* (B), 3 Reg. 8 (B; A has othvan), 
Ex. 14? (A; B has otfjte), Rom. 144, etc. The phrase orhxete éy xuply 
recurs in Phil. 41; on év, see 11. The reading otfxete (BAGF) is more 
original than otfxnte (ND); on é& with indic., cf. 1 Jn. 5!* Mk. 11%. 
It is not the form (BMT. 242, 247) but the fact of the condition that sug- 
gests that Paul here speaks “ with some hesitation. Their faith was not 
complete” (Lft. who notes betepfuata v. 10). If this is so, vov is not 
temporal but logical: “this being the case" (so Ell). 


9. Tva yap evyapiotiav KT. The faith of the converts gave 
Paul and his associates not only life but joy (Chrys.), as yap, 
parallel to őri and introducing a second and unqualified con- 
firmation of 5a rìs pv mlotews, makes plain. This joy, 
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which is not so much personal as religious, and which therefore 
finds its constant outlet éumpocÓerv To) Oeod 54v (Dob.), is 
so excessive that Paul is unable to give God that adequate thanks 
which is his due. Although it is pointed out, over against the 
insinuations of the Jews, that it is none other than the converts 
for whom (rept ùv) he renders thanks to God, none other 
than they who are the basis of his joy (érrl maon Tp yapa), and 
none other than they on whose account (Òr tpas; cf. 19) he 
constantly expresses before the Christian God (0 Beds huv; cf. 
23) his overwhelming feeling of joy, yet it is likewise indicated 
that it is God after all, not himself, not even the converts, that 
he must try to thank for their spiritual attainment. 


On the co-ordinating y&o in interrogative sentences, see Bl. 78*. eb- 
yaptotta, a favourite word of Paul, denotes for him not “gratitude” 
(Sir. 37" 2 Mac. 21") but the “giving of thanks” (Sap. 16** where it is 
parallel to évcuyx&vety).  &vtaxoSibóyat, common in Lxx. and used by 
Paul either in a good sense as here and Ps. 115° (Grot.) or in a bad 
sense (cf. II 1* Rom. 12'* Deut. 32"), is probably stronger than &xo- 
Bcdvar (51), and “expresses the idea of full, complete return? (Mill.). 
“What sufficient thanks can we repay?" (Lít.). Instead of tọ be 
(ABEKL), SDFG read xupty, influenced doubtless by év xvely (v. *); sim- 
ilarly x reads at the end of v. * «o6 xuplou fyev.—For xept dysv, B alone 
has zept huy, which is “sinnlos” (Weiss).—xeol after Buváya0a dvtaxo- 
Soüyat is like that with edyaptorety (x? II 1? 2», etc.). éxl indicates that 
joy, full and intense (x&cp; contrast éxt *&oy th čvéyxn v.*), is the 
basis of the thanksgiving; cf. 2 Cor. 9!*. 3 before xaloouv stands not 
for &g' ý (cf. 2 Cor. 7"), but either for the cognate dative xao& (Jn. 3” 
Is. 66'* B) or for the cognate accus. fjy (Mt. 21° Is. 39* NA, 661° A, Jonah 
4°). BY dpa (Jn. 3%) is stronger than the expected ég’ duty (cf. xal- 
pev éxt Rom. 161 1 Cor. 13° 161? 2 Cor. 718; Is. 39* Hab. 3!* and often 
in Lxx.). Inxooobey goes with xaloousv. 


10. vverós ... dedpevor, It isin the atmosphere of intense joy 
that he prays unceasingly (vverós xal ?uépas as 2*) and exu- 
berantly (t7repexrepiccod as 5!), not simply that he might see 
their face (as 21?) but also that he might make up the deficien- 
cies of their faith (cf. v. ). Both his desire to return which has 
been the point of his defence since 2!’ and his desire to amend 
the shortcomings of their faith are suffused by the spirit of joy. 
The converts are thus tactfully assured both of the genuineness 
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of his longing to see them and of his confidence that their imper- 
fections are not serious. In passing, it is worth noting that the 
enthusiasm of his feeling does not prevent him from being aware 
of the existence of moral defects,—an interesting side-light on 
the ethical soundness of his religious feelings. Sedpevot, loosely 
attached to yaípouev, prepares the way not only for the prayer 
(vv. 113), namely, that God and Christ may direct his way to 
them (v. 1), and that the Lord may increase their brotherly 
love and love in general (v. ?) and strengthen them to remove 
their defects, but also for the exhortations (4! 8-) in which there 
is a detailed and at the same time tactful treatment of the 
voreprjuaTa., 


bxepexxeptccos is found in $9 (NAP; BDGF read dxepexxeproodc, 
a word occurring in 1 Clem. 20" but not in Lxx.), Eph. 3:* and Test. xii, 
Jos. 175, but not in Lxx. It is stronger than xepiccotépws (21) and 
bxepxepicotis (in Gk. Bib. only Mk. 7*7) and éx xeptocod (Dan. (Th.) 
3%; Mk. 6" v. 1). See Ell. on Eph. 3! and cf. Ambst. abuntantissime. 
siç «6 introduces the object of 3eóusvo: (BM T. 412). delobat (Rom. 1!* 
Gal. 4", etc.), like épec&v (4! 51* II 2! Phil. 47), is less frequent in Paul 
than xxpaxadelv.—dotéipnua is found six times in Lxx., eight times in 
Paul, and once in Luke (Lk. 21‘); it indicates a lack and is opposed to 
meoloceupa (2 Cor. 8: f). It is joined with &vaxAvooóv (x Cor. 161 
Phil. 2**; cf. Test. xii, Benj. r1* 1 Clem. 381), xpocavaxAnpody (2 Cor. 9 
11°) and dvtavaxAnpodv (Col. 11) but not elsewhere in Gk. Bib. with 
xataptitey. This word (Gal. 6! Rom. 9%, etc.; cf. xooxaxagtltetv 2 
Cor. 9*), common in Lxx., means generally to render doctos, hence to 
“adjust” differences, “repair” things out of repair, “set” bows, “pre- 
pare” dishes, etc.; and here “make up,” “make good” that which is 
lacking to complete faith. Since, however, the sense “das Fehlende” 
passes imperceptibly into that of “ Feller (Dob.), as indeed 1 Clem. 2° 
(where botepfata is parallel to xapaxtdyata) and Hermas Vis. III, 2* 
(where it is parallel to &uapthuarta) suggest, we may translate either 
“make up the deficiencies of your faith” (Lillie) or “amend the short- 
comings of your faith" (Ruther.). 


II. PRAYER (51). 


With ôd, introducing a new section in the epistolary disposi- 
tion of the letter, Paul passes from the superscription (1!) and 
the thanksgiving (17-319) to the prayer (318). Both the desire 
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to see them (v. 1°) and the desire to amend the deficiencies of their 
faith (v. 1°) are resumed as he turns in prayer to the supreme 
court of appeal, God and Christ; but the emphasis in 3!' is 
put less on the longing to see them (v. "), the apologetic inter- 
est underlying 2!7-3!°, than on the shortcomings of their faith 
(vv. 1-3), the uorepnuara of v.!*. This change of emphasis 
prepares the way for the exhortations (4! f); in fact, when he 
prays that Christ may make them abound in brotherly love as 
well as in love (v.!?) and may strengthen them inwardly so that 
they may become blameless in saintliness when they appear be- 
fore God at the last day when Jesus comes attended by his 
glorious retinue of angels (v. 5), it is not improbable that he 
has more or less distinctly in mind the matter of ¢rraderdia 
(4*3) and diac uos (45-5), to which, with Aourdy (4!), he forth- 
with addresses himself. 

"Now may our God and Father and our Lord Jesus himself 
direct our way to you. “And as for you, may the Lord make you 
to increase and abound in love toward one another and toward all 
men, just as we too toward you, Sin order that he may strengthen 
your hearts (so that they may be) blameless in holiness in the presence 
of our God and Father when our Lord Jesus comes with all his angels. 

11. aùròs && 0 Oeds eTA. Since dé introduces a new epistolary 
division, and is not of itself adversative, it is unnecessary to 
seek a contrast with the immediately preceding (v. 1°) or with 
the remoter words: *and Satan hindered us? (215). Indeed the 
prayer “to see your face” (v. !?) is not contrasted with but is 
resumed by the prayer that God and Christ “may open up and 
direct our way to you de medio eorum qui moram fecerunt verbo 
nostro" (Ephr.). While it is striking that in Paul's expressions 
of religious feeling, in superscriptions, thanksgivings, prayers, 
etc., the name of the Lord Jesus Christ stands next to the name 
of the Father (see on 0eo 7ra7pi, 1!), usually after but sometimes 
before (II 216 Gal. 1?), it is even more striking that both names 
should be unitedly governed by a verb in the singular (avros . . . 
xatevOuvat; cf. II 2151). The estimate of the lordship of Christ, 
explicit in Colossians, is latent not only in 1 Cor. 8* but here, a 
consideration that forbids (cf. Dob.) the taking of the ungram- 
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matical step of denying that aùros here includes both God and 
Christ as the objects of prayer. 


Lillie, however, finds in 3é the idea both of transition and of slight op- 
position: “ After all our own ineffectual attempts and ceaseless longings, 
may he himself, the hearer of our prayers (v. '*), direct our way unto 
you, and then will all Satan’s hindrances be vain. (So Pelt, Schott, 
Liin.).” Characteristic of the prayers of I and II is the adtd¢ 3€ (626¢ 
55 II 216; xóotoc 4!* II 21* 318; cf. 2 Cor. 8!* N) instead of the simple 6 3€ 
(@e6¢ Rom. 15"). These phrases (cf. also adté¢ ô ulés 1 Cor. 15%; 
adth «b xveiua Rom. 815. 3*5; giths 6 Daravis 2 Cor. 1114) are, except 
Rev. 21° (attdg 5 6e6¢), found in N. T. only in Paul. The adcé¢ is either 
reflexive or an emphatic “he” (cf. Moult. I, 91). On & xógtos tdv 
'Ineoóc (D omits "Incodc; GFKL add Xpıotóç), see on 2i0. xareuBdvery, 
rare in the N. T. (II 3* Lk. 1'*) but common in Lxx., means “make 
straight,” “make straight for" (cf. 1 Reg. 6), and “guide,” “direct,” 
“prosper.” xatevOdvery óy (or Stagfjuaxa) is likewise frequent in Lxx. 
(Ps. 5* Judith r12*, etc.). On the xpéc, cf. 1 Ch. 29!* 2 Ch. 20* Sir. 49*. 
In Paul, apart from uù yévorto (fourteen times), the optative of wish- 
ing with the third person is found only in our letters (vv. 11-11 5% IT 217 
3" 1*9), Rom. 15? (followed by «lc «6 with infin.), and 155 (followed by 
Tva); see further Phile. 20 and BMT. 176. 


12. jpás 52 ô xúpios KTA. The 5¢ introduces a new point 
and is here adversative, as the emphatic position of ùuâs makes 
clear: “and as for you.” “Such is our prayer for ourselves; but 
you, whether we come or not (Beng.: sive nos veniemus, sive 
minus), etc." (Lillie). This second petition, directed to the Lord 
alone (that is, not Oeós (A) but Christ, as DGF, which add 
‘Inoovs, interpret,—Christ who is the indwelling power unto 
love), has in view the vorep5juara (v. 1°). The love in which 
Christ will make them to increase and abound is defined both as 
guraderpia, a love which though present (4*9?) needs to abound 
the more (4193), and as &yámn, love to all men everywhere (5!* 
Gal. 61°). As an example of love, he points to himself (1* II 3°; 
cf. Calv.): “As also («a@arrep xal, v. *) we increase and abound 
(sc. the intransitive rAeovdtouev xai Trepwaevouey TH yam 
and cf. 2 Cor. 9*) toward you." They are to love one another 
as he loves them. 


xAeovatetv, common in Lxx., is found in N. T. but once (2 Pet. 1°) 
outside of Paul (cf. II 1?); it means "increase," “multiply,” “abound.” 
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The transitive sense here is not infrequent in the Lxx. (e. g. Num. 26% 
2 Ch. 31* Ps. 49!* 70% Sir. 208 (A) 32! Jer. 371°). xeprtacedary, frequent 
in N. T. and seven times in Lxx., is virtually synonymous with xAeov&tetv. 
The transitive occurs also in 2 Cor. 98; cf. 2 Cor. 4!* Eph. r*. “Do you 
see the unchecked madness of love which is indicated by the words? 
He says xAeovkcat and xeprccedcar instead of abd&hear” (Chrys.; cf. 
II 1?) sic here, as in II 1*, may be taken closely with dy&xp, the article 
being tacitly repeated and the verbs construed with the dative as in 
2 Cor. 3° Sir. 1115; or sl; may be joined with the verbs (cf. xXeov&tetv 
el; Phil. 417; xeptocederv si; Rom. 3! 515 2 Cor. 15, etc.), the dative 
designating the sphere in which they are to increase and abound (df. 
xeptcoedaty éy Rom. 15? 1 Cor. 15*5, etc.). 


13. eis Tò a Top(£at eTA. The purpose of the prayer (eis Td; 
cf. Rom. 151) for love is that Christ (Tov kUpuov is the sub- 
ject of ornpi€at) may strengthen not their faith (v. *) but their 
hearts, their inward purposes and desires, with the result that 
these hearts may be blameless (cf. 21°) in the realm of holiness. 
The point appears to be that without the strong foundation of 
love the will might exploit itself in conduct not becoming to . 
the Gyws, that is, specifically, as 4** suggests, in impurity. 
aywouvn denotes not the quality (ayrns), or the process 
(d^ytam uos), but the state of being yos, that is, separate from 
the world and consecrated to God both in body and in soul (5%). 


Some comm. (e. g. Flatt, Pelt, Find. Dob.), influenced doubtless by 
v. *, where, however, the ompla: is specifically stated to be òxtọ ths 
xlotews buoy, are inclined to think of the strengthening of faith to meet 
trials, a strengthening resulting in holiness. octwoltetv xapdlav (II 21! 
Ps. 111° Sir. 6*' 221* Jas. 5*) differs from otpplGen buo (v. *) only in 
the expressed emphasis upon the inner life; cf. xapaxaAsiv with bp&q 
(v. ?) and with xap&ta¢ (II 21). There is no indication here of fear as 
the opposite of otnplGew xapdiav (Sir. 2218 Ps. 111?) or of the thought 
of perfect love casting out fear (x Jn. 41 f). dyéuxtoug agrees with 
xapBlac; to be supplied is either Gore adtad¢ elvat or ela td elvat aütáq; 
cf. bhoteheiç (59), dveyxAhtous (1 Cor. 19) or cógsuoppoy (Ph. 393). The 
reading dyépxtws (BL. ef al.; cf. 21* 5%) is due either to the verb or to a 
difference of spelling (Zim.). dy:émme is rare in Gk. Bib. (2 Cor. 1" 
Heb. 12!* 2 Mac. 15%); &yewootvn is more frequent (Rom. 1‘ 2 Cor. 7! 
2 Mac. 3!! Ps. 29* 95* 96:3 1449); and dytaopds (4% * ? II 21) is still 
more frequent (about ten times in Lxx. and ten times in N. T.; cf. Rom. 
6», etc... BDEGF read dytoobvj; * and the corrected B dywobyp, 
“the usual change of o and o" (Weiss); but A has Btxatocóvp. On 
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the idea of holiness, see SH. on Rom. 17 and Skinner and Stevens in 
HDB, Il, respectively, 394 ff. and 399 ff. 


éumpooGev cT. Only those whose love inspires purposes that 
are blameless in the sphere of holiness will find the day of the 
Lord a day not of wrath (1!? 2!*) but of salvation (5°). In the 
light of v. *, the reference might seem to be (cf. Chrys.) to a holi- 
ness not in the sight of men but “before our God and Father" 
(see on 1°); but in view of the next prepositional phrase, “in 
the coming of our Lord Jesus” (cf. 219), it is evident that the day 
of the Lord is in mind when all must come before the ua of 
Christ (2 Cor. 519) or God (Rom. 14!°) or both, when the same 
Father who demands holy love will test the hearts to see if they 
are free from blame in the realm of holiness. 
perà Trávrov TOV dyiov avroU. “With all his holy ones." 
Whether yor refers to angels or to saints is uncertain. (1) In 
favour of “angels ” is the immediate connection with 7rapovaíg, 
the time when Christ comes down from heaven at the voice of an 
archangel (4'8), wet’ ayyéAwy Suvdpews avro (II 17). The pic- 
ture of the accompanying retinue of angels is similar to that in 
Mk. 88 Mt. 25%! and Jude 14 = Enoch (Gk.) 1*. The avro, as 
Mt. 16% 24"! suggest, refers to Christ. Paul may have had in 
mind Zech. 145: Ee 0 xÜptos pov xal Trávres oi &^yuot peT avro, 
(2) In favour of “saints” is the usage of the N. T. where, apart 
from this passage, &yior = “saints”; the fact that wdvres oi 
ytor is a common turn in Paul (cf. ot &yiot avrod Col. 115); 
and possibly the fact that Did. 16" interprets Zech. 14* of the 
saints. In this case, because of the difficulty of conceiving the 
surviving saints coming with the Lord at his Parousia, and be- 
cause of the difficulty, due to 7dvres, of contrasting the de- 
parted and the living saints, it is necessary to place the scene 
implied by perà zrdvrov kTX. not immediately at the Parousia, 
as the present context seems to suggest, but later, namely, at 
the judgment, when Christ comes with all his consecrated ones, 
now glorified, &pzrpoc0ev tod B7)uaTos. 
(1) In favour of “angels” are Grot. Hammond, De W. Liin. Ed- 


ward Robinson (Lex. 1850), Schmiedel, Dob. Moff. Dibelius, and others; 
cf. Ascen. Isa. 41 (with Charles's note) and Ps. Sol. 17** (with note of 
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Ryle and James). (2) In favour of “saints” are, in addition to those 
who unnaturally construe petà «v xtA. closely with ommplEa: (Estius, 
Flatt, Hofmann, Wohl. e£ al.), Calv. Find. Briggs (Messiah of the 
Apostles, 85), Vincent, and others. (3) Still others (e. g. Bengel, Ell. 
Lillie, Lft. Mill.) include both angels and glorified men.—It is uncer- 
tain whether duhy (NAD) is original (Zim.) or a liturgical addition (cf. 
Weiss, 104). WH. retain it in Paul only Rom. r5% 1627 Gal. 6:5; Rom. 1** 
9* 11% Gal. 1* Eph. 3*: Phil. 4. In the N. T., apart from the unique 
usage in the words of Jesus (where a single ames in the Synoptic Gospels 
and a double amen in John begins the utterance), du fj» as in the O. T. 
is used at the end of a sentence. In the Lxx., however, duthy is rare (e. g. 
I Ch. 16% 1 Esd. 9*' Neh. 513 8° Tob. 8* 1415 3 Mac. 7? 4 Mac. 18*); 
vévorto and &Avüó« also translate jor (cf. the various renderings of 
Luke, dAnOdc, éx' &Xv0elac, xAhy, val, etc.). On the meaning of amen, 
see Massie in HDB. I, 8o f. and H. W. Hogg in EB. 136 f. 


IV. EXHORTATIONS (4-52). 


Formally speaking, Paul passes from the superscription (1!), 
thanksgiving (11-3!) and prayer (3!*9) to the exhortations 
(41-52); materially speaking, he passes from the defence of his 
visit (12-21*) and of his failure to return (2!7-3!*) to a tactful (cf. 
4- 10 51) treatment of the shortcomings of the faith of the 
readers (319; cf. 38- 1-33). These exhortations are not haphazard, 
but are designed to meet the specific needs of the community 
made known to Paul by Timothy and by a letter which Timothy 
brought. In fact, it would appear from 4°. ' 5! (rept dé; cf. 
I Cor. 7!- 35 8! 121, etc.) that the Thessalonians had written spe- 
cifically for advice concerning love of the brethren, the dead in 
Christ, and the times and seasons. Three classes of persons are 
chiefly in mind in 41-5”: (1) The weak (4*5; cf. ot aoOeveis 
$14; (2) the idlers (o£ @taxrot 514) who have been the main in- 
struments in disturbing the peace of the brotherhood (4*? 
517-18; cf, 5198): and (3) the faint-hearted (oi odAvydyruyor 514) 
who were anxious both about their dead (4!*1*) and about their 
own salvation (5!-"!). The only distinctly new point, not touched 
upon in the previous oral teaching of Paul, is the discussion of 
“the dead in Christ" (41215), 


For convenience, we may subdivide the Exhortations as follows: 
(1) Introduction (41:2); (2) True Consecration (4*5); (3) Brotherly 
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Love (4°19); (4) Idleness (4'%-1*); (s) The Dead in Christ (4119); 
(6) Times and Seasons (51-1); (7) Spiritual Labourers (5:3-13); (8) The 
Idlers, The Faint-hearted, and The Weak (5112-0); (9) Love (5144-19; 
(10) Joy, Prayer, and Thanksgiving (51*-!*); and (11) Spiritual Gifts 
(515-525). 


(1) Introduction to the Exhortations (413). 


In his introductory words, Paul appeals, in justification of his 
exhortations, not to his own authority but to the authority which 
both he and his readers recognise as valid, the indwelling Christ 
(èv xvpíp, &à xvpíov). He insists that he is asking of them 
nothing new, and that what he urges conforms to the instructions 
which they have already received and which they know. Finally, 
in emphasising that they are living in a manner pleasing to God, 
he can only ask and urge them to abound the more. These open- 
ing verses are general; the meaning of TÓ mâs Sei and tivas 
mapayyeXlas becomes specific in 4? £.. 

!' Finally brothers we ask you and urge in the Lord Jesus that, as 
you have received from us instructions as to how you ought to walk 
and please God, as in fact you are walking, that you abound the 
more. *For you know what instructions we gave you, prompted by 
the Lord Jesus. 

1. Aouró», adeAhol, With Xovróv, “finally,” a particle of 
transition often found toward the end of a letter (Grot.: locutio 
est properantis ad finem), and with an affectionate ad5eAdol (cf. 
2 Cor. 134: Aovrdy, adeAgol), Paul turns from the epistolary 
thanksgiving and prayer to the epistolary exhortation, from the 
more personal considerations to what remains to be said (Ambst. 
quod superest) about the deficiencies of the converts. 

The reading is uncertain. The prefixed «6 may be disregarded (Zim.); 
but as P in 2 Cor. 13" so most uncials here (NADEGFKL; WH.mg. 
Tisch. Zim. Weiss, Dob.) read Aorxdy ody. Weiss (121) thinks that 
the omission of odv in B and in many minuscules and versions is due to 
a scribal error. Elsewhere, however, Paul uses both Aorxéy (1 Cor. 1'* 
4* 2 Cor. 13") and +d Aocxéy (x Cor. 7%; plus deAgol, II 3!, Phil. 4*5; or 
plus d8eApof pou, Phil. 3). Epictetus prefers Aotwxóv to tò Aotxóv (cf. 


Bultman, Der Stil der Paulinischen Predigt, 1910, 101). If odv is read, 
the reference may still be in general to what has preceded (Lft.; cf. Dob. 
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who notes the odv in Rom. 12! Eph. 4!, etc.) and not specifically to 3%, 
as many prefer (Ell.; cf. Lillie who remarks: “as working together with 
God to the same end"). For Aotxdy oóv in papyri, see Mill. ad loc. 
On the interpretation of vv. 113, see also Bahnsen, ZW T. 1904, 332-358. 


éperópnev âs KTA. “In the Lord Jesus we ask and urge 
you.” On the analogy of mapayyé\Xopev kal rapakaXoÜpuev 
èv xupi `I. X. (II 322; cf. Rom. 14" Eph. 417), both verbs are to 
be construed with év «vpíp 'Inco. In fact, dperáv and mapara- 
Aetv are virtually synonymous ((Ecumenius, afud Lillie: Tàvrov 
éc Tiv kal icoduvaye’), as the usage in papyri shows (cf. also Phil. 
4?! Lk. 7*!- Acts 16%). The position of vuas, after the first, not 
after the second verb, suggests not that the converts are in the 
Lord, which on other grounds is true, but that the apostles are 
in the Lord, the point being that the exhortation is based not on 
personal authority but on the authority of the indwelling Christ, 
which is recognised as valid by both readers and writers. 


On the phrase, cf. P. Oxy. 744 (Witk. 97): ipwtõ ce xal xapanadd at; 
and P. Oxy. 294 (Mill. Greek Papyri, 36): &gwurcó é os xal xapaxaX6. 
Like 3eto0at, xapaxaAeiv is used of prayer to Christ (2 Cor. 129); cf. 
P. Leid. K (Witk. 89): xapaxaA@ 3è xal aücbq tods Beos. épwrtäy like 
our “ask” and the Hebrew bxw is used in later Gk. for both “ask a ques- 
tion," “interrogare,” and “ask a favour," “rogare” (cf. 2 Esd. 51° Ps. 136). 
The construction épwt&y tva, only here in Paul but quite common else- 
where (cf. Mk. 7:* Lk. 7**; P. Oxy. 744" £), is analogous to xapaxaAety Tya 
(II 3"! 1 Cor. 1:* 169 2 Cor. 95 12?). On the év in év (NA insert t$) xuplp 
Inooũ, cf. Rom. 14" Phil. 2!¢ Eph. 1!*, and see on 11. 


tva ... iva. With iva, Paul starts to introduce the object of 
the verbs of exhorting (BMT. 201); but before he gets to the 
goal he reminds the readers tactfully (1) that what he has to 
say is conformable to what they had received from him when he 
was with them; and (2) that they are in fact walking according 
to instructions received. When then he comes to the object of 
the verbs and repeats the éva, he can only ask and urge them to 
abound the more. 


Precisely what Paul intended to say when he began with the first 
Tva, whether xeguxatüts xal dpéoxynte 0s, we do not know. Dob. ob- 
serves that the Clementine Vulgate and Pelagius (but Souter thinks 
not) read sic et ambulelis = obcws xal xeptxatihte, and take the second 
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tva. in subordination to the first; a reading due to a corruption, within 
the Latin versions, of ambulatis. To avoid the pleonasm (Zim.), NAKL, 
et al., omit the first tva; KL, e£ al., further soften by omitting xaæðùç 
xal xeorxatelcte. 


wales mapeXáfere cT. The first «a&óx clause reminds them 
tactfully that what he has to say is not new but strictly conform- 
able («a6ws) to the traditions and instructions which they had 
received (rapeXdfere; cf. Gal. 1? 1 Cor. 15!; II 3* Phil. 4? Col. 29), 
those, namely, as v.? notes explicitly, that he had previously com- 
manded 9ià tov xvpíov, The teachings are here referred to gen- 
erally and in the form of an indirect question: “ As to how (Tò mâs) 
you ought to walk and so («a4) please God” (cf. Col. 11°). The 
kaí is consecutive and “marks the &péckew as the result of 
the 7eperaTeiv" (Ell.; cf. Bl. 77*). 


Paul as a Pharisee (Gal. r1) and as a Christian has his xapadécetc 
(II 2!* 3° 1 Cor. 113) or thnoc 9:*ax ij (Rom. 615; cf. 161! 1 Cor. 41! Col. 2? 
Eph. 4"). Although he attributes his gospel to the immediate inspira- 
tion of the indwelling Christ or Spirit, yet the contents of the gospel are 
mediated by the Old Testament (e. g. Rom. 3% 13°), late Judaism, words 
of Jesus (415), and by the teaching of the primitive church (1 Cor. 11% 
15%). On xc, see 1°; on «6 introducing indirect questions, cf. Rom. 8* 
and Bl. 47*; on «b x6, Acts 4%; on x6« det, II 3? Col. 4*. 


kaÜdx xal Tepvmareire. This second tactful reminder, in- 
troduced by «a8ws xal (cf. 39), is thoroughly in keeping with 
v. 19 511 TT 34, and indicates of itself that the actual exhortation 
can only be for more such conduct. Hence the object of épwrapev 
xal apaxaXoÜpev is, as expected: lva mepiccevnte uáXXov, 
*that you abound even more in walking according to the in- 
structions received." 


On doéaxsty, see 24 and Deiss. NBS. 51; on «sptocsÓety uA Xov, see 
v. 29 and cf. 2 Cor. 3° Phil. 1*. Paul uses regularly the present subj. of 
xeotccedaty (1 Cor. 141* 2 Cor. 87 g* Phil. 12°); but B, ei al., here and BD, 
ei al., in Phil. 1° read the aorist subj. as in 2 Cor. 41. 


2. oldare ydp etd. “For you know what instructions we 
gave you." ‘ydp strengthens and confirms the point already 
made in the first clause with «a8 (v. 1). This explicit appeal to 
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the knowledge of the readers shows how concerned Paul is in 
insisting that he is making no new requests. 

“The emphasis, as Lünemann observes, rests on «ívac, and prepares 
the readers for the following «oü«o, v. *” (Ell). Not until we come to 
dœixobat do we learn the content of tò xç Bet (v. !) and «ívas (v. 3). 
—For yép, cursive 33 reads 3é (cf. Gal. 41:5). of8are yọ reminds us of 
the apologetic appeals in r5 21. *- *- 1 3*. 4; here also the reference is 
apologetic, but in a different sense; Paul would have his converts feel 
that he is not issuing new and arbitrary orders, but orders already given 
and prompted by the indwelling Christ (3a tod xuplou). xapayyeAla 
is a military word occurring rarely in Gk. Bib. (literally in Acts 52* 16%; 
of ethical orders, 1 Tim. 1° 18 r Clem. 42?). 8:3évar xapay. is a late 
Gk. periphrasis for xapayyé\Aev (a common word in Gk. Bib.; cf. 
v. u II 3* 8.) similar to d:8évar évroAfy for évréAAsoOar (cf., in Jn. 14", 
BL with NAD). 


tà ToU xvpíov 'Inco). “Prompted by the Lord Jesus" (Lft.); 
loquente in nobis Spiritu Christi (Vatablus, apud Poole). The 
ıd designates the Lord “as the causa medians through which 
the maparyyeXtac were declared; they were not the Apostle's 
own commands, but Christ's (oux ¿uà yap, $noív, à rapyyyetra, 
&XX' ékeivov rabra, Theophylact), by whose influence he was 
moved to deliver them” (Ell). &:@ xvpíov is grammatically 
different from but essentially identical with év «vpío; the former 
is dynamic both in form and in meaning; the latter is static in 
form but dynamic in force (see on 1!) Christians are “in” 
Christ or the Spirit because Christ or the Spirit is in them as a 
permanent energising activity. Since the divine is in them, it 
is “through” (&d) the divine as a mediating cause that they are 
empowered to do all things (Phil. 435). The presence of both év 
Kvpío (v.1) and ià xvpíov is here designed not to emphasise 
the apostolic authority of the writers but to point the readers to 
the divine source of authority which both readers and writers 
recognise as legitimate, the indwelling Christ. To be sure, Paul 
recognises his apostolic authority (2* II 39); no doubt it had of 
itself immense weight with the Thessalonians; but here he in- 
sists that just as when he was with them (27) so now as he writes 
he is but one of them, relying as they do on Christ in them as the 
common source of divine authority. 
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Schettler, Die paulinische Formel, “ Durch Christus,” 1907, gives an 
exhaustive study of 3:4 with Xprotod and its synonyms, 6eod and xveó- 
atos. While pressing bis point somewhat rigorously, he succeeds in 
showing that té indicates causal agency, and that the phrase “through 
Christ” denotes the activity of the spiritual Christ as agent in crea- 
tion and salvation, and as an influence either in general or specifically 
in the life of prayer and the official legitimation of Paul (cf. AJT. 1907, 
690 f.). For this Bis, cf. 44 5° IL 2%. A few minuscules (69. 441-2. 462) 
read here év xvoly 'I. (cf. II 3" where for & x. 'I. X., N*D'KL, et al., 
read 3:2 x. I. X.); on this interchange of év and 2:4, see further Rom. 
5° f- 2 Cor. 120 518 f. Col. 116. 19 £, On dy vuar: (II 3* Col 31?) and ài 
tod évépato¢ (1 Cor. 119), see below on II 3*. 


(2) True Consecration (4*-*). 


The divine exhortation (év xvpíg, v. !) and the divine com- 
mand (dià kvpíov, v. *) now becomes the divine will (0£X9ua rod 
co), v. 3). The meaning of TO mâs (v. !) and Tí(vas (v. ?) which 
are resumed by Tovro (v.?) is first stated generally as “your 
consecration,” that is, “that you be consecrated.” This gen- 
eral statement is then rendered specific by two pairs of infinitives 
in apposition to 0 d^y.ac pòs viv, namely, ámréyeo a: and eidevat, 
«racOa and vrepBaívew. The principle is that true consecra- 
tion being moral as well as religious demands sexual purity. 
Along with the principle, a practical remedy is suggested: The 
prevention of fornication by having respect for one’s wife; and the 
prevention of adultery by marrying not in lust but in the spirit 
of holiness and honour. As a sanction for obedience, Paul adds 
(vv. %-8) that Christ punishes impurity; that God calls Christians 
not for impurity but for holiness; and that the Spirit, the gift 
of God unto consecration, is a permanent divine power resident 
in the individual Christian (5?) so that disobedience is directed 
not against the human but against the divine. 


The appeal to the Spirit as the highest sanction in every problem of 
the moral life is characteristic of Paul; cf. 1 Cor. 61° and McGiffert, 
Apostolic Age, 263 ff. The reason for presenting the Christian view of 
consecration involving a Christian view of marriage is to be found not 
simply in the fact that the converts had as pagans looked upon sexual 
immorality as a matter of indifference, but also in the fact that such im- 
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morality had been sanctioned by their own religious rites (see on dxa- 
apola, 2"). The temptation was thus particularly severe and some of 
the converts may have been on the point of yielding. The group as a 
whole, however, was pure, as 1* 3* and xaÜ0óq xal xeorxarette (v.?) 
make plain. 


i God's will is this, that you be consecrated, that is, that you ab- 
stain from fornication, ‘that each of you respect his own wife; that 
each of you get his own wife in the spirit of consecration and honour 
‘not in the passion of lust, as is the case with the Gentiles who know 
not God, *to prevent any one of you from disregarding or taking ad- 
vantage of his brother in the matter. For the Lord is an avenger for 
all these matters, as indeed we have predicted and solemnly affirmed ; 
"for God has not called us Christians for impurity but to be conse- 
crated; "consequently the rejecter rejects not man but God who puts 
his Spirit, the consecrating Spirit, into you. 

8. robTo ydp Th. “Well, to be explicit, God's will is this.” 
With the explanatory ydp, Tò môs and (vas (v.?) are resumed by 
ToUTO, a predicate probably, placed for emphasis before the sub- 
ject 0cXnua. rod Geod; and are further explained in 0 ayacpos 
vpov, By saying "God's will,” Paul lays stress once more on 
the divine sanction already evident in the introduction (vv. '), 
“in” and “through” the Lord Jesus. 


Though éyracud¢ duaGy and dxéyecbar are in apposition with toto, 
it is yet uncertain whether todto is subject (Lft. and most comm.) or 
predicate (De W. Dob.). Since «oüto resumes the objects «5 x@< and 
vivaç, and since the prompting subject is Christ (3a tod xuplouy) who 
expresses the will of God, it is perhaps better to take 64Anya tod beod 
as subject and todto as predicate. On toito yé&p, cf. especially 51%; also 
4!* 2 Cor. 81* Col. 32%, etc. In Paul regularly (except 1 Cor. 787 Eph. 2?) 
and in Lxx. frequently, 0éAnuo refers to the divine will. In Paul we 
have either «b OéAnya tod 0100 (Rom. 12* Eph. 6*; with xará, Gal. 14 
(cf. 1 Esd. 8:9); or v, Rom. 11); or 6€Anua Be0d (5!*; with 34, Rom. 
15* I Cor. r!, etc.) like eċayyéàtoy 000 (Rom. 1'). We expect here 
either «b O€Anua tod 0«o8 (A) or 84Anuax 0co0 (D; so BD in $!* where x 
has 64A to6 e008). The omission of only one article here may be due 
to the influence of the Hebrew construct state (Bl. 46°). But neither 
here nor in 5!* is the total will of God in mind; multae sunt voluntates 
(Bengel). Paul does not use OéAnors; cf. h O€Anore tod Geod (Tob. 1219 
2 Mac. 121*). 
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ò dyiac òs tóv = TÒ twas ayalerOar. — God's will is “your 
consecration”; that is, either that you may be consecrated or 
better that you consecrate yourselves. The word daytacpos 
denotes both the process of consecration (as here) and the state 
of the consecrated (as vv.‘ 7; see SH. on Rom. 6!*), The con- 
secrating power is God (5%), Christ (1 Cor. 12- **), or the Spirit 
(v. * II 255; cf. Rom. 15!*). Though in itself, as Vorstius (apud 
Poole) observes, aytaods is a general term, yet the immediate 
context, amwéyecOa: . . . Tropveías, and the contrasts between 
áyuac uos and malos ériÜvuías (vv. +") and between ayiacpds 
and àxaÜlapaía (v. 7) suggest the restriction to impurity. 


In the N. T. &Ttacuéq is chiefly in Paul; but only here do we have 
the article or the personal pronoun (cf. Ezek. 454). On iv dy:acug, cf. 
vv. 4 ! Test. xii, Benj. 10" Ps. Sol. 17% 1 Clem. 35%; on év yacu 
avebyatos II 29 1 Pet. 12; on elo dytaouév, Rom. 6'* s Amos 2", 
For &ruaouó s = d&ywotyn, cf. Test. xii, Levi 187 (xveipa dytacuod) with 
18" and Rom. 1* (xvedua d&ytwobvns). 


améyecOa , . .ropyeías, “That you hold aloof from fornica- 
tion"; for true consecration to God is moral as well as religious. 
Every kind of impurity is a sin not simply against man but 
against God (cf. v. and Ps. 5o*: col óv fjpaprov). 


What was unclear in «b xàq (v.!), «(vac (v. 3), and «oüco (v.*) and 
what was still general in 8 dyraopd¢ bu, now (vv. %-**) becomes clear 
and specific in the two pairs of infinitives, &xéyecO0at and eldévar, 

. wtácÜat and ÜxeoQaívev, placed in asyndetical apposition with 8 &y:- 
«cube buóov. Dibelius thinks it unnecessary to take the infin. as ap- 
positive, *since the infinitive often appears in such hortatory enu- 
merations (see Pseudophokylides)"; on such infinitives, but without 
subject, cf. Rom. 12'* Phil. 3!* and Bl. 691. In the Lxx. dxtyecbar 
takes either the genitive alone or the gen. with &xó (both constructions 
in Sap. 21); classic Gk. prefers the former, Paul the latter (55). Paul 
uses the plural xopvela: (1 Cor. 7%) but not x&ca xopvela (so F here); 
the word itself suggests all forms of sexual immorality. On the generic 
ons, cf. 1 Cor. Gu. 15, 


4. eidévat , , , cxedos. “That each of you respect his own wife.” 
Usually eiévat is understood in the sense of “learn how to," 
“ savoir” (Phil. 4!?) and so is construed with xrácÓa« as its com- 
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plement: "that each one of you learn how to get (or ‘ possess’) 
his own vessel (‘ wife’ or ‘body’) in holiness and honour"; in the 
light, however, of 5!? where etdéva = “respect,” it is tempting 
to take it also here = “regard,” “appreciate the worth of.” In 
this case a comma is to be put after oxevos to indicate the separa- 
tion of «tac Oa: from etdévas. With this punctuation, the paral- 
lelism of &7réyeo Oa; and ei&évat, era Oat and Tò un vrrepBaívew 
becomes at once obvious. 


ei3évar here and 5", like éxcytvooxety. in 1 Cor. 169 Mt. 17%, is 
employed in a sense akin to that in the common Lxx. phrase eldévar 
(v. * II 1* Gal. 4*) or Ttvócxetv (Gal. 4*) 6s6v, the knowledge involving 
intelligent reverence and obedience; cf. Ign. Smyr. 9!: 6ebv xal érto- 
xoxoy siBévat. For Éxacxov, B? or Bt, the Latins, ef al. read Eva Exaatoy 
as 2" II 1*.—(1) In the usual view which takes eldévar with xv&oÜat 
and which rightly sees in vv. *-*a reference solely to &xa0apcía, the point - 
is that “first xopvela is prohibited; then a holy use of its natural remedy 
affirmatively inculcated; and lastly the heinous sin of poryela, especially 
as regarded in its social aspects, formally denounced” (Ell.). (2) In 
favour of the alternative view which takes eldévat = “respect” and 
so separates it from xt&ofa: is the position of xv&c0at not before «b 
&XutoU cxeüo, as we should expect from Phil. 4", and as DG, e al., 
here actually have it, but after; the apparent parallelism of the four 
infinitives; the fact that elB£vat . . . oxeüoc is complete in itself, bal- 
ancing &xéyecÓat ... xopvelac; and the fact that eiBé£vat in 5!* = “to 
respect,” “appreciate.” In this alternative view we have two pairs 
of parallel infinitives, dxéyeofar and elBévat, xc&o0at and tò pi dxepfal- 
very. In the first pair, &x£ysc9at, though first in order, is really subor- 
dinate to el3évat, the point being: “abstain from fornication by ap- 
preciating the worth of your wife.” In the second pair, dxepfatvery, 
as tò uh (v. infra) intimates, is explicitly subordinate to xt&c8at, the 
thought being: “marry in the spirit of holiness and thus prevent 
adultery with a brother’s wife." The arrangement of the four infin- 
itives is chiastic; in each pair a practical remedy for temptation is 
provided. 

Spitta (Zur Geschichte und Litteratur, I, 1893, 131%) was evidently the 
first to suggest the separation of xtéc6er from eldévat; but his own 
view that eldévar = yv (Gen. 4”, etc.) is apparently untenable, for 
yw" = "know carnally" is rendered in Lxx. not by eldévar but by vtvó- 
oxety (Judg. 21" is not an exception). Born. and Vincent rightly take 
elbévat here as in 5!* to mean “respect,” but assume for xt&o@at the 
improbable sense (v. infra): “to do business." Wohl., after taking the 
position that both impurity and dishonesty in business are discussed 
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in vv. **-*, suggests for consideration in a foot-note (90?) an interpre- 
tation similar to the alternative view here proposed, but does not 
elaborate it. 


Tò éavrod c«eDos, “His own vessel," that is, “his own wife.” 
Paul has in mind married men and the temptation to unholy 
and dishonourable relations with women. The éavro? intimates 
a contrast between a oKxevos mopvelas and a oxevos yapou Teplov. 
As et6évat KTA., parallel to and explanatory of améyecOas KTA. 
shows, the way of escape from 7ropveia is the appreciation of the 
worth of the wife. This estimate of marriage is essential to true 
consecration and is God's will. 


oxeŭoç is rare in Paul; it is used literally of a utensil in the household 
(Rom. 9"), and metaphorically, with some qualifying description, of 
an implement for some purpose (e. g. Rom. 9*1f- oxedy dpriic, éMouc; 
2 Cor. 4! 6ato&xtva oxeóņn—“a metaphor from money stored in earthen 
jars,” as Bigg (ICC. on x Pet. 37) notes). The absolute tò oxeios in a 
metaphorical sense appears to be unique in the Gk. Bib. (1) On the 
analogy of the other Pauline passages, the reference here is to a vessel 
adapted to a purpose; and the emphasis on éavtod and the contrast 
with xopvela suggest the woman as the vessel, not, however, for forni- 
cation but for honourable marriage. This meaning for cxedo¢ has a 
parallel not in 1 Pet. 3? (where both the man and the woman are vessels), 
but in rabbinical literature (cf. Schóttgen, Horae Hebraicae, I, 827), 
where ‘b> = oxeiog = woman. This interpretation of oxeGoq is taken by 
the Greek Th. Mops. as well as by Augustine and most modern com- 
mentators. (2) On the other hand, many commentators (e. g. Ter- 
tullian, Chrys. Theodoret, Calv. Grot. Mill. Dibelius) understand 
oxedo¢ as = “body.” In support of this opinion, passages are frequently 
adduced (see Lün. and cf. Barn. 7* 111*) in which the context rather than 
the word itself (cxeüoe, dyyetov, vas) indicates that the vessel of the 
spirit or soul is the body. But even if axeüoq of itself is a metaphor for 
body (cf. Barn. 21°), it is difficult so to understand it here, if xtãoða 
and éautod have their usual meaning. (1) xc&o9ax in the Gk. Bib. as 
in classic Gk. means “to get” a wife (Sir. 36:9, children (Gen. 44), 
friends (Sir. 67), enemies (Sir. 20 29*), gold (Mt. ro!*), etc.; also “to 
buy” (Acts 11 820 2238), The sense “dem Erwerb nachgehen” (Born.), 
“pursue gain-getting” (Vincent) is doubtful, although we have the 
absolute ô xtwysvos “the buyer” (Deut. 28** Ezek. 712 f- 81); xéxtnobar 
(not in N. T.) in Lxx. as in classic Gk. means “to have gotten" (a wife, 
Ruth 4'*), “possess” (Pr. 16%), “own” (è xextnuévos, “the owner,” 
Ep. Jer. 58). “Cum xt&oða: significat acquirere non potest oxsüog 
significare corpus suum sed uxorem" (Wetstein). This conclusion, how- 
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ever, is bereft of its force if in Hellenistic Gk. xe&o0at = xéxtyoðo (so 
Mill. who quotes P. Tebt. 5% f- and P. Oxy. 259°; and, following him, 
Dibelius). (2) But the difficulty with éautod remains: “to possess 
his ows body." This may be obviated by assuming that here, as often 
in later Gk., èæutoő like TSco¢ (cf. 1 Cor. 7*) has “lost much of its em- 
phatic force" (Mill. on &autijc, 27; and Moult. I, 87 ff). If, however, 
xt&cÜat and éautod retain here their normal meaning, then oxefoc¢ 
probably = * woman," * wife." 


krácÜa,. “That each of you get in marriage his own wife” 
(sc. To éavroÜ oxedos). Wetstein notes Sir. 36%: Ó xTduevos 
quvaixa évapyetas Tocos (cf. also Ruth 4"). Paul has now in 
mind unmarried men and the temptation especially to adultery. 
The éavro) is contrasted with the brother's wife implied in v. $. 
True consecration, which is God's will, is not simply that a man 
should marry in order to avoid adultery (cf. 1 Cor. 72: da 
tas "ropve(as éxaaTos THy avroð yuvaixa éxéro), but, as the 
èv åyiac uo xal Teup) prescribes, should marry in purity and re- 
spect for his wife, and not in the passion of lust. As the clause 
with eSévaz explained that the married man is to appreciate 
his wife and so be kept from fornication, so the clause with Tò 47) 
vrepBSaívew indicates that the unmarried man is to marry in 
holiness and honour and so be kept from invading the sanctity 
of his brother's home. 


The subject Exactov and the object tò èautoð cxsüoc hold over; cf. 
Sir. 5125 (xvfjoac0« adtotc dveu dpyuplou), where aðthv is to be supplied. 


év áàryac pọ kal Tuus). “In holiness and honour." The év 
designates the atmosphere in which the union of the man and 
woman takes place (Ell). dysvaopds is here equivalent to &yu- 
avvn, the state of those who are consecrated to God. Religious 
feeling is to pervade marriage; but whether this feeling is to be 
expressed in prayer is not stated. Wohl. notes Ignatius to 
Polycarp 5?: “It is fitting for men who marry and women who 
are married to unite themselves (Tv &vwow vroveta Üas) with 
the consent of the bishop fva 6 ydpos 7) xarà rúpiov xal p) Kat’ 
émiüuuíav," The marriage is likewise to be “in honour"; 
that is, the woman is not a oxevos mopveías but a oKxevos yapou 
Tilov, and honour is due her as a person of worth (ei&éva:). 


Iv, 4-6 ISI 


Paul's statement touches only the principles; Tobit 8:*- is more 
specific. “Even were xtácÜat taken as = ‘possess,’ a usage not quite 
impossible for later Greek, it would only extend the idea to the duties 
of a Christian husband" (Moff.). 


b. pn v rade ériOuplas Tà. Without connecting particle, 
the positive statement is further elucidated by a negative and 
the contrast between Pauline and pagan ideals of marriage 
sharply set forth: “not in the passion of lust as is the case with 
the Gentiles who do not recognise and obey the moral require- 
ments of God." That pagan marriage was marked by the ab- 
sence of holiness and respect for the wife and by the presence of 
passionate lust is the testimony of one familiar with the facts, 
one who is “as good a source for the life of the people as any 
satirist ” (Dob.). 


qzåðoçş signifies any feeling; to 4 Mac. it consists of ġ3oyh and xévoc; 
in Paul it is always used in a bad sense (Rom. 1** Col. 35).  éxi&uua in 
Paul has usually a bad sense, but sometimes a good sense (21? Phil. 115; 
cf. xaxh éxBupla, Col. 35). On xa0&zep xal, see 3%. Ellicott, with his 
wonted exactness, notes the xal as having here “its comparative force 
and instituting a comparison between the Gentiles and the class im- 
plied in Exactoy dpév.” On tå pi eldóta «bv 0«6v, a Lxx. phrase (Jer. 
10** Ps. 789), cf. II 1* Gal. 4* 1 Cor. 1%, and contrast Rom. 1". If the 
Thessalonians in their pagan state had held xopvela to be sanctioned 
by religion, and had also considered xdOo¢ éx:6upla¢ to be compatible 
with honourable marriage, the clause with xa8&xeo would be particularly 
telling. See Jowett, II, 7o f. ''On the Connexion of Immorality and 
Idolatry." 


6. To uù vrrepBaívew xal mheoverreîv, “To prevent (TÒ uý) 
any one of you (sc. Teva. vuv from éxacToy Luar, v. *) from dis- 
regarding and taking advantage of his brother in the matter." 
Just as appreciation of the wife (etdévaz) is tacitly regarded as 
a preventive of fornication (47éyeo8at), so pure and honoura- 
ble marriage («rác Óa:) is expressly (Tò pý) regarded as prevent- 
ing the invasion (brepga(vew) of the sanctity of the brother's 
home. 


The meaning of td uf, is uncertain. Many take it as final in the sense 
of tod uh (Schmiedel) or Gore (Lft.); others regard it as not merely 
parallel to the anarthrous eiBévat but as reverting “to the preceding 
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d&ytacb¢, of which it presents a specific exemplification more immediately 
suggested by the second part of v. *" (Ell.); Dob., who inclines to the 
view of Ell., concludes that the article indicates the beginning of a new 
and second main point, the matter of dishonesty in business; Dibelius 
suggests that the article is merely a cesura in delivery, designed to show 
that the pf is not parallel to the pf in v. *, but the beginning of a new 
clause. On the other hand, +d uh (cf. 32) may be due to the idea of hin- 
dering implied in the clause with xtdo@ar, a clause thus to be closely 
connected with «b wh üxepQaívetv xtA., as indeed the asyndetical con- 
struction itself suggests. In classical Greek, tò uh is used with many 
verbs and expressions which denote or even imply hindrance or preven- 
tion (GMT. 811, where inter alia the following are noted: Aschylus, 
Agam. 15: qóQoc xapwotatet tò uh BAdgapa cuuQaAsiv Üxwo (“stands 
by to prevent my closing my eyes in sleep"); and Soph. Amig. 544: 
wot, p &tysdons td ui) o0 Oaveiy). In this case there is no reason for 
assuming a change of subject in v. *.—óxeoQaívey, only here in N.T., 
is used in the Lxx. literally, “cross over” (2 Reg. 22** Pr. 9!* A), * pass 
by” (2 Reg. 189 Job 91); and metaphorically “surpass” (3 Mac. 6:9, 
“leave unnoticed,” “disregard” (Mic. 7!*: é&alopwy voulas xal dxep- 
Qalwov áceQe(ac). Since the meaning “disregard” suits perfectly here 
(cf. Ell. who notes Iszus 38* 43** and other passages), it is unneces- 
sary to take dxepBalvey absolutely, or to supply, instead of the natural 
object «bv áBeAgby adtod, either prov or véuov (see Wetstein, who also 
quotes Jerome: concessos fines praetergrediens nuptiarum). — XAsovex- 
«eiy occurs elsewhere in Gk. Bib. apart from Paul (2 Cor. 2!! 73 12!7f-) 
only Judg. 4" Ezek. 22*7 Hab. 2*; it means “get the advantage of,” 
*defraud," the context not the word itself indicating the nature of 
the advantage taken, whether in money, as usually in Paul, or not 
(2 Cor. 21). Here the object of greediness (cf. xAsoveb(a, 2*) is the 
brother's wife as the context as a whole and év tọ xpéyypatt par- 
ticularly suggest. 


év TQ mpayyatt. “In the matter,” “the meaning of which is 
sufficiently defined by the context" (Lft.), as in 2 Cor. 7". It 
is probable that the phrase is not a specific reference either to 
mopveía, as if the article were anaphoristic, or to poryeía, as if 
the article referred to the matter immediately in hand, but is 
“a euphemistic generalisation for all sorts of uncleanness" 
(Lillie), as mep? zrávrov rovrov in this clause and àxaÜapo (a in 

v. 7 suggest. 
t@, not the enclitic «o, which is without parallel in the N. T., is to be 


read.—xo&r1ya like res and 137 is a euphemism for anything abominable. 
Wetstein cites in point not only 2 Cor. 7" but also ZEschines, Timarch. 
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132 ff. and Iseus, de haered. Cironis, 44; cf. also Pirque Aboth 5* and 
Taylor's note.—In this connection it may be noted that many commen- 
tators (e. g. Calv. Grot. De W. Lün. Born. Vincent, Wohl. Dob.) deny 
the view of Chrys. Th. Mops. Bengel, and most English interpreters (see 
the names in Lillie) that Paul in vv. *-* is referring solely to impurity, 
and assert, either on the ground that Vulg. translates & tọ xoéypate 
by in negotio or that Paul frequently associates uncleanness with avarice 
(cf. Test. xii, Benj. 5! @owrot and ol xAsovextoüvtec), that with «b uh 
a new point begins, dishonesty in business (cf. especially Dob. Die 
urchristlichen Gemeinden, 1902, 283). In this view, zọãypa = “business”; 
and the article is either anaphoristic, if with Born. and Vincent xv&ofat 
= “to do business," or generic, business in general. Against this opin- 
ion is the consideration that “no other adequate example of xo&yua in 
this sense in the singular has been produced" (Mill.). To obviate this 
consideration, Dibelius looks beyond 1 Cor. 6! (xp&Yyua Eye) to the 
papyri for xp&yya in the sense of “case” at court, without explaining 
t$, and refers v. ° to disputes: “nicht Uebergriffe machen und beim Zwist 
den Bruder übervorteilen."—To interpret v.* of sexual immorality is 
considered forced exegesis by Calv. and Dob. On the other hand, Ell. 
pertinently remarks: “To regard the verse as referring to fraud and 
covetousness in the general affairs of life is to infringe on the plain mean- 
ing of t@ xeéypatt; to obscure the reference to the key-word of the 
paragraph dxafapela (v.7); to mar the contextual symmetry of the 
verses; and to introduce an exegesis so frigid and unnatural as to make 
us wonder that such good names should be associated with an interpre- 
tation seemingly so improbable." 


Tov adeXpov avro). Not neighbour in general, not both neigh- 
bour and Christian brother, but simply the Christian brother is 
meant. Obviously the point is not that it is permissible thus to 
wrong an outsider, but that it is unspeakable thus to wrong a 
brother in Christ. Zanchius (apud Poole) compares aptly 1 Cor. 
68: aduceite kal ToUro áóeXdovs. 

6:-8. With Ori, ydp (v.7) and rovyapobv (v. *), Paul passes 
to motives for obeying these commands, not his but God's com- 
mands. First he appeals, as he had done before when he was 
with them, to the sanction of the judgment when Christ will 
punish all these sins of the flesh (v. ®). Next he reminds them 
that God's call had a moral end in view, holiness (v. "). Finally 
he points out that the indwelling, consecrating Spirit, the gift of 
God, is the resident divine power in the individual, so that dis- 
obedience strikes not at the human but at the divine (v. *). 
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idt Exdixos eTA. Oudte = “because” as in 2*. As a sanction 
for present obedience to the will of God as specified in vv. *-®, 
Paul points to the future judgment (2 Cor. 51°, Rom. 1410). 
xúpios is not Geds (GF) but Christ (31), as the emphatic ô Beds 
(vv. 7-3) intimates. He is the one who inflicts punishment di- 
rectly or indirectly (cf. II 1°), the avenger (€duxos) “for all these 
things," that is, for fornication, adultery, and all such unclean- 
ness. 


Ex3:x0¢ means here, as always in Gk. Bib. (Rom. 13‘ Sir. 30* Sap. 12" 
4 Mac. 15%; cf. éxdexnths Ps. 8), “avenger.” This characterisation 
of God is so common in the Lxx. (éx3:xév or xotov éxdlxyotvy, Ps. 98* 
Nah. 1* Mic. 5'*, etc.), that the phrase Exdcxo¢ xdpto¢ here need not 
be a literary allusion to Ps. 93!: 6 Gade éxdexhoewy xÓptoc, 6 eds éxdexf- 
ceu. 


kaÓo« kal mpoeímapev KTA. Paul tactfully reminds them, 
as in vv. 1-2, that this eschatological sanction is not new to them. 
When he was with them he had “predicted” and “solemnly 
affirmed" that Christ would avenge all manner of unchastity. 
Apparently neither the temptation nor the exhortation was new. 
But whether Timothy had brought news of the yielding to temp- 
tation in some case or cases, since Paul's departure, as 0 @0eray 
(v. 5) rather strongly intimates, or whether the exhortation is 
simply prophylactic, is uncertain. 

On the comparative xal (A omits) after xaOdc, see 34; the xat after 
butv is the simple copula; on the position of dpty, cf. v. ! dpwtdpev Duc. 
xpoel(xapey (cf. Gal. 5*3! where it is contrasted with xpoAéyw) is predictive 
as in 3‘; on the mixed aorist (AKL read xpoelxoyev), see Bl. 214. tæ- 
waptépecbat, only here in Paul but common elsewhere in Gk. Bib., is 
possibly stronger than paptdpecbar (211; but cf. Kennedy, Sources, 37); 
it means either “call to witness" (Jer. 3910. * Deut. 41* 312°) or “solemnly 


affirm or protest"; eliam apud AH. nolio testes invocandi evanescit 
(Blass on Acts 24°). 


T. ov yap ékdXecev eT. The ydp, parallel to Sere (v. *), in- 
troduces a second motive for obedience, the moral goal of God's 
call. *For God called us Christians not that we should be im- 
pure (rí denoting the purpose or object) but that we should be 
holy” (év indicating the state of holiness resulting from the call- 
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ing). Such being the moral purpose of the call, it would be sin 
to disregard these commands which express God’s will. 


On xaAetv, which is mediated by the preaching of the gospel (II 214, 
see 215; on dxaOapcía, which sums up xepl x&vrov todcwy, see 2*. dyt- 
aouds is here, as in v.*, holiness, the state of those whom God con- 
secrates to himself through the Spirit. éx{ indicates either the condition 
or basis on which, or the “object or purpose for which, they were (not) 
called" (Ell); cf. Gal. 5'8 Eph. 21° and Bl. 43*; also Sap. 23 è 6ei 
Excicsy thy d0puxov éx' dg0aocia (Mill). év is not for ets (Piscator) 
but is a “natural abbreviation for Gote slvat dv dytaou@ as the sense 
requires” (Lft. who notes Eph. 4‘). For év introducing the result of 
xaAsty, Col. 3!* is pertinent. Other expositors (e. g. Bengel, Hofmann, 
Riggenbach, Wohl. Dob.) understand &:aouóq as an act of God and 
&v as indicating the essential character of the call. 


8. rovyapody, With rovyapotv, “therefore,” “consequently,” 
Paul draws a sharp inference from vv.*7. Since the specific 
commands, making for a consecration that is moral, are the ex- 
press will of God who not only judges but calls unto holiness, he 
that sets aside these injunctions sets aside not man but God, 
the God who through his Spirit is the energising, consecrating 
power in the hearts of the believers. 


As in Is. 21° (b dOet&v decet, 6 dvouGy &voust), so here the present 
participle is timeless and equivalent to a substantive, “the rejecter," 
“the despiser.” The omission of the object (Vulg. qui kaec spernit) 
serves to “call attention not so much to what is set at naught as to the 
person who sets at naught” (Ell.). The omission of the article before 
&vOpwxoy suggests a reference not to man generically nor to some par- 
ticular man (e. g. xbv á5eX.96v who has been wronged), but to any in- 
dividual, with perhaps a “latent reference to the Apostle” (Ell.; cf. 
Dob. who compares 2 Cor. 12) who was God's spokesman. The con- 
trast between man and God is unqualified (cf. 2 Gal. 11° Exod. 16° 
1 Reg. 87); it is not a man’s will but God's will that is here in question. 
toaryapoŭy, elsewhere in N. T. only Heb. 12! and a dozen times in Lxx., 
is similar to but stronger than did toito (21), 3:6 (3!) or orte (415), 
and like these introduces a logical conclusion from a preceding discus- 
sion. Usually it begins the sentence (Heb. 12! Job 22'*; cf. Epictetus); 
sometimes it is the second word (4 Mac. 13!* 174 Job 24%, etc.). detety 
(d. Soph. Lex. sub voc.) is a late Gk. word common in Lxx.; it signifies 
“put away," “set aside"; hence “reject,” “spurn,” “despise” (cf. 
Jude 8 with 2 Pet. 2i0). 
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Tov Ovddyra KTA. “Who puts his Spirit, the holy, consecrating 
Spirit into you," that is, eis tas xapóías vuv (Gal. 4°). This 
addition, phrased in language reminiscent of the Lxx. (cf. Ezek. 
37%: xal dwom TÓ TweÜpd pov eis das xai CyoecOe), is a 
tacit reminder that they as well as Paul are év xupé (v. !) 
and as such responsible for their conduct not to Paul but to God 
who dwells in them by Christ or the Spirit. Three points are evi- 
dent in this appended characterisation of God, each of them in- 
timating a motive for obedience. (1) Not only is God the one 
who calls and judges, he is also the one who graciously puts into 
their hearts his Spirit whose presence insures their blamelessness 
in holiness when the Lord comes (31%). In gratitude for this 
divine gift, they should be loyally obedient. (2) This indwelling 
Spirit is a power unto holiness, a consecrating Spirit. Devotion 
to God must consequently be ethical. (3) The Spirit is put not 
eis as (A) “into us Christians" collectively, but eis Uuás 
“into you” Thessalonians, specifically. Hence each of them is 
individually responsible to God who by the Spirit is resident 
in them. In despising, the individual despises not a man but 
God. 


$ib6vra. (BNDEGFI) is a general present participle and timeless; it 
describes God as the giver of the Spirit (cf. 8 xaX6v dua, 213). óvta 
(AKL, Vulg.) is due to éx&Aecevy (v. 7; cf. NA in 2", xaAdoavtos); the 
aorist points to the time when God gave (Rom. 5* 2 Cor. 1% 5*) or sent 
(Gal. 4*) the Spirit into their hearts. The new point emphasised by 
«by Bibóv«a is made explicit by NDGFKL, Vulg. ef al., which insert xat 
after tóv (cf. SGP in II 2" which read xat before éx&A«cev, and A in II 3? 
which inserts xal before otnolëet). Here BAEI omit xal, as do BADKL 
in II 2* and NBD and most in 3*. In our passage, most textual critics 
including Weiss (112) insert xa; but WH. do not allow it even as an 
alternative reading. The phrase 3:dévat xveüya els «tva is apparently 
found elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only Ezek. 37%". For 3i$6vat «veüu& «tw, 
cf. Rom. 5* 11* 2 Cor. 5* Eph. 117; Is. 42*; for 5iB6vot xveüua Ev tiv, 
cf. 2 Cor. 12 3 Reg. 22% Ezek. 361*f- 4 Reg. 19? 2 Ch. 18%; for didévæt 
xveügx irl tva, cf. Num. 11 Is. 42!. The slo is for dative or for àv; 
“give to be in," “put in."—The whole phrase «b xveipa adtod «b dyrov 
is unusual in Paul; he uses, indeed, tò xvedpa abtod (Rom. 81), «6 yoy 
xveipa (2 Cor. 139), and «b xveipa «b &ytiov tod Geos (Eph. 45 cf. 
1? and Is. 631); but more often he has simply xvedpa Zyrov (1t, etc.; 
Ps. Sol. 174). On the phrase here, cf. Ps. 1421!*: 4b xveipd cou «b &ytov, 
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and Is. 631*: adtot 3è hrelðnoav xal xapmEuvav «b xveipa td Eytov adtod. 
Paul's emphasis on +d &ytov is especially appropriate to the theme 
&ytacuéc¢, consecration which is ethical as well as religious. Some codices 
(AI) put adroé before xveüga. 


(3) Love to the Brothers (4%). 


As the exhortation to ethical consecration (vv. **) recalls 
apéurrrous èv dywouvy (39), so the new point “concerning love 
to the brothers" recalls 7repusaeUc a, TH ayamy eis &AANAOUS 
(33). The form in which the new section (9€) is introduced, 
mept Se THs GrradeAdias, suggests (cf. 1 Cor. 775 8! 12! 16! (2 
Cor. 9!) 16!*) that the Thessalonians had written Paul expressly 
for advice in this matter. They would scarcely have done so, 
if there had been no disturbing elements in the brotherhood, 
namely, as vv. !9*-1* intimate, idleness on the part of some lead- 
ing to poverty and meddlesomeness in the affairs of the brother- 
hood. In his reply, Paul at first says (vv. *!%) that it is unneces- 
sary for him to write anything about the matter because they 
have been taught of God to love one another and are, moreover, 
practising this love among the brethren not only at home but 
throughout all Macedonia. This excellent practice, however, 
does not prohibit his exhorting them not simply in general to 
abound the more in brotherly love (7repoceverv uáXXov) but also 
in particular to be tranquil in mind, to attend to their own affairs, 
and work with their hands (vv. 1-8), any more than the fact that 
they were walking so as to please God (v. !) prevented his urging 
them not simply in general to abound the more in such walking 
(iva rep.aa evo Te pnáXXov) but also in particular to abstain from 
fornication, etc. (vv. **). To affirm, as some do, that although 
vv. 1-13 are closely joined syntactically with vv. ***"* yet exe- 
gesis is not justified in joining them materially appears to miss 
not only the obvious connection of the two sections but also the 
parallelism of approach already observed between vv. *"! and 
vv.'*, It is for convenience only that we subdivide into Love 
to Brothers (4*9) and Idleness (4195-12). 

*Now concerning love to the brothers, you have no need of our 
writing to you, for you yourselves are taught of God to love another ; 
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105 fact you are also doing it toward all the brothers who are in the 
whole of Macedonia. 

9. grradeAdias. The brother who is the object of love is 
not the brother by birth, nationality, or alliance, but the brother 
év Xpwrro. Affection for the brotherhood (1 Pet. 21”) does not 
exclude @yazrn eis Távras (32). 


In the Lxx. (4 Mac. 13%-* r4!) as in classical Gk. ptAaBedola (cf. 
also QA4BeAgo , 2 Mac. 15!) designates love of the brother by birth 
(cf. &3eApécm¢ of the brotherhood by alliance in 1 Mac. 12'* 17); in the 
N. T. it denotes always love of the Christian brother (Rom. 121* Heb. 13! 
I Pet. 1% 2 Pet. 17; cf. 1 Clem. 47* 48). See Kennedy, Sources, 95 f. 


ov ypelay éyere rT. “You have no need that we (sc. as) 
write to you." The explanation of this “simple statement of 
fact" (Mill.) is then introduced by ydp. But instead of saying, 
“for you yourselves know how to love one another” (cf. 5!) or 
“for we know that you are loving one another" (cf. 2 Cor. 9!), 
he says “for you yourselves (avrol úpeîs contrasting with 
as understood before ypadev) are taught of God to love one 
another," thus resuming the point made in v. * that it is not the 
apostles who teach but God speaking by the indwelling Spirit or 
Christ. In virtue of this divine inspiration, they are 0coó/Ga«rot 
(Barn. 21°), that is, &&óa«rol Oeod (Is. 5413) or t1rd Tod co (Ps. 
Sol. 175). 


tpac (Riggenbach) not «tv& or dy is to be supplied before ypdpacy. 
The difficulty created by ypé&pev instead of yodpecbar (5!) may ac- 
count for the reading Uyete ypáåçecða: (H, ef al.; cf. 5") and Eyouev yọ- 
gety (DGF, et al.; cf. 15). B (cf. am. habuimus) has efyonev, which may 
suggest (Dob.) that Paul had already written a letter, and that he 
now justifies his failure to mention therein gtAadeAgla. If etx ouv, how- 
ever interpreted, is original (so Weiss), then Eyoyev is a correction 
and Eyete a conformation to 5! as H shows. I seems to read eye [te 
yea] «v. Most editors read Eyete with NAHEL, e al., and yp&petv with 
most uncials. @eod{8axros occurs only here in Gk. Bib.; Lft. notes 
it in the later Barn. a1*, Athenag. Leg. 11 and Theoph. ad Autol. 2°. 
On compounds with @e0-, cf. Rom. 1*? 2 Tim. 3!* 2 Mac. 6” and Ignatius. 
For the idea, see Is. 54! Jn. 645 Jer. 319 f. «i; «6 limits 6eoS(Baxcot 
(cf. Phil. 13 and BMT. 413). On the characteristic Johannine éyaxgyv 
&AXfjAous, cf. Rom. 13! 1 Pet. 1”, 
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10. xal yàp roveite eth. “For you are also doing it," that 
is, TO dryatray GNAnXAoUS. With xal ydp (3°), Paul “confirms 
the statement that they had already been divinely instructed in 
regard to it” (Lillie) and strengthens the reason for ov xpeíav 
éyere (v.*). Two points are in mind (cf. 1°): (1) not only are 
they taught it, they also practise it; (2) they practise it not only 
at home but also throughout all Macedonia. These two points 
are so combined that the proof of love at home is found in the 
love exhibited toward all the Macedonian Christians, an argu- 
ment from the greater to the less (Calvin). 


On xovety slc, cf. 1 Cor. 10". B alone puts a xal before elc, marking 
the advance from dAAfAous to xéveac. BKLH (?) repeat «oÓ« after 
dBeAgoü (cf. 112); NADGF, ei al., omit; it is hard to tell whether it has 
been inserted as an improvement of style (Zim. Dob.) or whether it is 
original, the omission being due to partial haplography; cf. Phile. 6 
&yaðoö tod (AC omit tod). EAn may be enthusiastic (cf. 11-9), but Thes- 
salonica as well as Philippi and Bercea may have been a centre of in- 
fluence for Macedonia as a whole; cf. 2 Cor. 1! totç odo év 8A cH 
*Axzalg. Thedisposition to love all the Macedonian Christians may have 
expressed itself both in hospitality to visiting brothers, Philippians, 
Berceans, and others (Dob.), and "in ministering to the necessity of 
other churches" (McGiffert, EB. so41). Mill. (XLVII) quotes a re- 
mark of Jerome, in his commentary on Galatians (Migne, PL. 26, 356), 
that reveals the charitable disposition of the Macedonians of his day: 
Macedones in charitate laudantur et hospitalite ac susceptione fratrum. 


(4) Idleness (419-15). 


Though the readers are practising brotherly love, yet (0€) 
Paul urges them both generally “to abound the more" (cf. v. !) 
in that virtue, and specifically “to strive to be calm, and to mind 
their own business, and to work with their hands." "This last 
injunction at least (épydteoÓOa:) is not new (cf. II 3!9), as he 
forthwith proceeds to add («aOas tyiv mapnyyelrapev; cf. 
v. ?); it is repeated here (v. !?) to the end (1) that the readers 
may behave themselves becomingly, having in mind the opinion 
of non-Christians, and (2) that they may be dependent on no 
one for support. 

Precisely what the situation is to which Paul speaks, beyond 
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the fact that it has to do with brotherly love, is not clear. It 
may be assumed that the belief in the coming of the Lord had 
created in the minds of some of the converts a feeling of restless- 
ness and excitement which manifested itself outwardly in idle- 
ness and meddlesomeness in the affairs of the brotherhood. The 
idlers, we may imagine, being in want, had asked support from 
the church, and being refused on the ground that they were able 
to support themselves, had attempted to interfere in the affairs 
of the group. The peace of the brotherhood was disturbed and 
Christianity was falling into disrepute with unbelievers. Being 
in doubt as to how brotherly love was to be exhibited in such a 
case, the leaders wrote Paul for advice. 


The clue to the interpretation of vv. 1*e-1* is given in II 3*-!* without 
which our verses would remain obscure. But neither I nor II tells us 
precisely wherein the meddlesomeness, alluded to in xpáocstv «à ea 
and expressed in xsoupyátscO0a: (II 31), consists. For idleness, while 
it naturally leads to poverty and to demands upon the brotherhood for 
support (Theodoret, Estius, Lft.), does not of itself involve interference 
with the affairs of the church. But as the position of xpáocttv «à 
ra before derátec9at intimates, meddlesomeness, the result of idleness, 
is the disturbing factor. Some light may be thrown on the situa- 
tion by hints given in 511f.. In 51-1, for example, the readers are 
urged to appreciate the worth of (siBéva: as v.*) “those who labour 
among you," those, namely, who act as leaders and function as vouOe- 
toõyteç; and to regard them highly in love on account of their work. 
Furthermore, the readers are commanded to be at peace not with 
them, but among themselves; and also to warn the idlers (51). In 
51*-*! they are exhorted not to quench the operations of the Spirit, not 
to despise the gift of prophecy; and again are bidden to test all sorts of 
charismata, holding fast to such as make for edification and holding 
aloof from every evil kind of charismata. In 5* the God of peace is in- 
voked; and in 5? this letter is ordered read to all the brethren. From 
these statements we may surmise that the idlers (oi &raxtot, 514) are 
the disturbing element in the brotherhood, their idleness being due to a 
religious cause, namely, the excitement occasioned by the expectancy 
of the coming of the Lord. They became poor and asked “the workers 
among them” for assistance, only to be refused on the ground that the 
applicants were able but unwilling to support themselves, and were thus 
acting in direct violation of what Paul had taught (II 31*: et «tq oó 042et 
doydteobat unde dofiétw, a passage which suggests that xa8i« duty xapny- 
yel\auey (I 4") is to be restricted to épyá%eoða:). The leaders were 
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probably not tactful, as elonvedete év dautots (51) implies and II 3». 1 
confirms. Possibly the demand of the idlers was made “in the Spirit," 
on the analogy of Did. 111: 8¢ 3’ 2v efxp iv xvebuate Abç por dpyópua 
$) štep tiva, oùz dxodcecfe adto. Such a misuse of spiritual gifts may 
well have led “the workers among you" to distrust the validity of the 
xaolouata; in which case the exhortation in 5'** is ad hoc. The in- 
vocation of the God of peace in 5* is pertinent; the solemn adjuration 
that the letter be read to ali the brethren intimates that some of the 
idlers had asserted that they would give no heed to the epistolary in- 
junctions of Paul, a suggestion confirmed by II 31+ +. 


1^ We urge you, however, brothers to abound the more, "and to 
strive to be calm and to mind your own business, and to work with 
your hands as we charged you, in order that you may behave your- 
selves becomingly in reference to the unbelievers and may have need 
of no one to support you. 

11. diroripetcOar novyalev. “Strive to be calm.” Paul 
recognises that the source of meddlesomeness and idleness is 
inward, the excitement created in the minds of some by the ex- 
pectation that the day of the Lord was at hand. With Lam. 3?* 
he might have said: “It is good that a man should hope and 
quietly wait for the salvation of the Lord” (Lxx.: «ai vrropevet 
xal novydce eis TÒ owTnpiov xvpíov). Inward tranquillity 
once restored, outward idleness and meddlesomeness would cease. 


hovyáčew, only here in Paul, is used elsewhere in Gk. Bib. to denote 
silence after speech (Acts 11°), rest after labour (Lk. 23**), peace after 
war (Judg. 3", etc.), and the like; also tranquillity or peace of mind, the 
antithesis being expressed (Job 328 Pr. r Is. 7*) or implied (Ex. 24" 
Lam. 3** and here); cf. II 311: petà touylas doyatéuevor. Many com- 
mentators, influenced doubtless by Plato's Rep. VI, 496 D, where the 
philosopher retires from public life and pursues his studies in retirement 
Tevx(av Exwy xal «à abco0 xXo&rtov (cf. Dio Cass. 609: thy touxlayv 
&vov xal «à tautoö xpétrrwy), find the opposite of fjevy&Cew implied 
in the opposite of xp&ocetv «à Tra and interpret houxkxetv objectively 
as leading the quiet life after busying themselves with affairs not their 
own, as, for example, entering into public life, discussing the Parousia 
in the market-place and elsewhere, and thus bringing the Christian 
circle into discredit with the Gentiles (Zwingli, Koppe, Schott, Dob. 
and others). But the Thessalonians are not philosophers but working 
people, and the context (xept ci¢ gtAadeAglas) points to church rather 
than to public affairs. 
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ptAottwetoOar occurs elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only Rom. 152° 2 Cor. 5° 
and 4 Mac. 1% (A). In later Gk. it is used absolutely in the sense “love 
honour," “be ambitious," or “act with public spirit” (Mill); and with 
a complementary infinitive in the sense of “strive,” “be eager,” “try” 
(so in papyri (Mill); cf. Polyb. I, 83%, where ọtàottyetoða is balanced 
by xouicÜat uey&A nv oxoudty). The meaning here = oxouSáTty in 217; 
see Wetstein, ad loc. and SH. on Rom. 1520. On the Pauline phrase 
«apaxaAoUysy . . . doeA got, cf. 518 Rom. 15** 161? x Cor. 11* 1618; also I 513 
II 2! (where égotógey (v. !) takes the place of xapaxadoduev). With 
xapaxaAetv, Paul uses the Yva clause (v.! II 3"); or the infinitive, 
either alone or with elg «6 (21) or «b ph (33); or the imperative (51 
1 Cor. 415). 


Tpacaetw Ta (6a. Kat épyaler Gat KTA. The outward expres- 
sion of inward restlessness was meddlesomeness and idleness. 
Paul refers first not to idleness but to meddlesomeness (7reptep- 
ryaSeo Oat II 3") because in this case the disturbing element in 
the peace of the brotherhood was not.simply that some were 
idle and in their want had asked support from the church, but 
also that, being refused, they had attempted to interfere in the 
management of its affairs. Furthermore, in putting second 
épydfeoGat, the cause of meddlesomeness, he seems to intimate 
that xabes bui» TapmyyecXapev is to be taken not with all 
three preceding infinitives (novyalew, mpadcoev, and épyd- 
eoar) but solely with the last, as indeed the clause of purpose 
v. ? (especially 459evós ypeíav &ynre) and the parallel II 3'° 
(et res ov ÜéX« epyalerGas 566 dcÜiéro) suggest. To meet 
this situation, he urges first that they attend to their own affairs 
and not interfere with the affairs of the church; and second, re- 
peating an injunction already given, that they work with their 
hands, that is, support themselves instead of begging assistance 
from the church (undevos «peíav &yyre, v. 1). 


Xo&acety tà Tta is unique in the Gk. Bib. but common in the classics 
(see Wetstein); cf. wh xoAuxoaypovelv (Plato, Rep. IV, 433 A) and 
Broxpayetv (Soph. Lex.). GF. read «o&vvstv. épyáťeoðat tale xepoty 
(1 Cor. 4% Eph. 415; cf. Sap. 15:7) denotes manual labour; but whether 
skilled or unskilled is not certain. Influenced by a (Weiss, or), 
NAKL, et al., prefix Bai; to yepolv, an unnecessary insertion in view 
of buy. In r Cor. 4 Eph. 47%, where bysv fails, [larg is to be read, 
though B omits it in Eph. 4!*. 
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12. Iva trepurarire etd. The purpose of 7rapakaXoÜpev is 
twofold, (1) that the converts may behave themselves becom- 
ingly with a view to the opinion of non-Christians (Trois é£a), 
the point being that the idleness of some of the Christians tended 
to bring Christianity into discredit with the unbelievers; and 
(2) that they may have need of no one to support them, the point 
being that they should support themselves instead of trespassing 
on the hospitality of the church. 


Ell, thinks that tva xegrxathte edoxnuóvwgs refers mainly to $evy&Caty 
and xp&ooatyv, and prvevds yoelav Fynre refers to épyéQecbar. This ref- 
erence is due to the fact that touxd%etv is interpreted as leading a 
quiet life after a bustling interest in public affairs. Ewald and Dob. 
take the clause with Yva as the object of xapnyyefAauev; but the 
change from the infinitives to {Tva after xapaxaAodyey strongly intimates 
that Paul is passing from the object to the purpose of the exhortation 
(cf. x Cor. 10511: ylvecbe ... xa966 ... Tva). edoynuswec, which is used 
elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. only Rom. 13" (xeptxatetv) and 1 Cor. 1400 
(parallel to xara té&tv), denotes *becomingly," “honestly” in the sense 
of honeste, so that no exception can be taken; cf. Epictetus, Diss. II, 5* 
edoynusvas dvsctokgne. ol Ebo in Paul (1 Cor. 512! Col. 4*) indicates 
non-Christians, irrespective of race (contrast ol ow, 1 Cor. 5"). The 
Jews had a similar designation for non-Jews; cf. ot E&wOev (Josephus, 
Ant. 1595; also r Tim. 3’) and ot éxté¢ (Sir. prol.); and see Schóttgen 
on 1 Cor. 5? and Levy, Neuhebr. u. Chald. Wörterbuch on wn. zobg 
= “with an eye to,” as in Col. 45; not coram, “in the eyes of." On the 
gender of prdevdc, Vorstius (apud Poole) remarks: “perinde est sive 
undevoc in neui. gen. sive in masc. accipias." Nor does it matter logically, 
for in either case the reference is to dependence upon the brotherhood 
for support. Grammatically, the usage of xot(av Eyetv is inconclusive; 
contextually, the masculine is probable (tods $w); Vulg. has nullius 


aliquid. 
(s) The Dead in Christ (4199). 


This section is separated from the previous paragraphs “con- 
cerning brotherly love” (vv. *!*) but is closely related to the 
following question “concerning times and seasons" (5'-!), as the 
repetition of pa av (v.17) in 5!? intimates. The faint-hearted 
(of óXvyórvyo, 5) are anxious both about their dead (4'*"*) 
and about their own salvation (5!-!). 

Since Paul's departure, one or more of the Thessalonian Chris- 
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tians had died. The brethren were in grief not because they did 
not believe in the resurrection of the saints, but because they 
feared that their dead would not have the same advantages as 
the survivors when the Lord came. Their perplexity was due 
not simply to the Gentile difficulty of apprehending the meaning 
of resurrection, but also to the fact that Paul had not when he 
was with them discussed explicitly the problem of the relation 
of survivors to dead at the Parousia. Since they had received 
no instruction on this point (contrast vv. 1-3- & *. u 5%), they 
write to Paul for advice “concerning the dead." 


That the question is not: Will the Christians who die before the 
Parousia be raised from the dead? but: Will the Christians who die 
before the Parousia be at the Parousia on a level of advantage with 
the survivors? is made plain by the consideration that in v. 14 Paul says 
not éyepet but ec ody abt (which presupposes resurrection); and 
that he singles out for emphasis not only in v. 1 but also in the summa- 
rised agraphon (v. !*), in the explanation of v. !* given in vv. 16-1? (as far 
as &£oa), and in the consequence drawn in v. in (xal odtw¢ v&vtoce ody 
wuplp écóus0a), not dvacthcovtar but ody ait@ (v.1), Gua abv (v.17; 
of. 5'*), and odv xuply (v.17). It may well be that during the previous 
seventeen or more years of Paul’s Christian career relatively few Chris- 
tians had died (cf. Acts 12%; also the death of Stephen when Paul was 
yet a Pharisee); but it is improbable that, because this passage is per- 
haps the first extant reference in Paul to the resurrection of believers, it 
is also the first time Paul had expressed himself, let alone reflected, on 
the subject; but see Lake, Exp. 1907, 494-507. In fact, if v. is is to be 
accepted, Jesus himself had given his disciples to understand that the 
survivors would not anticipate the dead at his coming, thus intimating 
that some might die before he came (cf. Mk. 9'). 

Similar but not identical questions bothered the writers of the Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch and Fourth Ezra; but their answers differ from that of 
Paul. Baruch says (11*f): “Announce in Sheol and say to the dead: 
Blessed are ye more than we who are living.” Ezra writes (13!* f-) 
that the seer first pronounces woe unto the survivors and more woe unto 
the dead, but concludes that it is better or happier for the survivors, a 
conclusion confirmed from on high with the words (139): “magis beatifici 
sunt qui derelictt super eos qui mortui sunt.” Paul's encouraging word is 
that living and dead are at the Parousta on a level of advantage, dpa 
aby (v. 1? 510), simul cum. 


In replying to the request for information, Paul states that his 
purpose in relieving their ignorance is that they, unlike the non- 
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Christians who sorrow because they have no hope of being with 
Christ, should not sorrow at all. The reason for this striking 
utterance, already tacit in éyovres Ar Ôa (v.1), is first expressed 
in v. 4 where from a subjective conviction, drawn from Chris- 
tian experience and hypothetically put: “if we believe, as of 
course we do, that Jesus died and rose again," he draws directly 
an objective inference: *so also God will lead on with Jesus 
those who died through him." This internal argument from the 
believers’ mystic experience in Christ, the main purpose of which 
is to prove that the saints will be cv avTQ, is further strengthened 
by an appeal to the external authority of an unwritten word of 
the Lord, summarised in Paul's language, to the effect that the 
surviving saints will not anticipate the dead at the Parousia 
(v. 15). Then in apocalyptic language, drawn from tradition but 
coloured with his own phraseology, Paul explains the word of 
the Lord by singling out such details in the procedure at the 
Parousia as bring to the forefront the point to be proved, éua 
cv aùToîs (vv. 1%17 as far as &épa); and draws the conclusion, 
anticipated in v. !4, “and so we shall always be with the Lord." 
Finally (v. !5), uniting conclusion with exhortation, he bids them 
not to be encouraged but to encourage one another with the very 
words he himself has used. 

Now as to those who sleep, brothers, we do not wish you to be 
in ignorance, that you may not grieve, as do the rest who have not 
hope. “For if we believe that Jesus died and rose, so also God will 
lead on those who fell asleep through Jesus along with him. '5For 
this that follows, we, the writers, tell you, not on our own authority 
but in a word of the Lord, namely, that we, the writers and our Chris- 
tian contemporaries, who live, that is, who survive until the coming 
of the Lord, shall by no means anticipate the dead; '*because the 
Lord himself at a command, namely, at an archangel’s voice and a 
divine trumpet, will come down from heaven, and the dead who are 
in Christ will arise first of all; “then we the living, the survivors, 
will with them at the same time be caught and carried by means of 
clouds to meet the Lord in the air. And so, we shall be always with 
the Lord. 1*So then encourage one another with these words. 

13. ob ÜéXouev dé err. With dé and the affectionate aderpol, 
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Paul passes to a new section, “concerning the dead” in Christ, 
about which they had written (cf. v. *) for instruction. The 
Pauline phrase that introduces the theme, où ÜcAopev dé Uuás 
åyvoeîv, is negative in form but positive in meaning, as the 
clause with (va pj (cf. Rom. 11%) demonstrates. 


This phrase, with some variation, is in the N. T. employed only by 
Paul and serves to emphasise a personal statement within a paragraph 
(Rom. 1! 2 Cor. 1°), or to introduce a new point in a new paragraph 
(Rom. 1128 1 Cor. 10!) or section (r Cor. 12! and here). The positive 
form 64 3è (yàp) dude elBévat (1 Cor. rr? Col. 2*5; cf. Phil. 12) is 
* very common in the papyri" (Mill). The fact that the clause with 
oô 86Aouev in x Cor. 12! precedes and here follows (cf. 2 Cor. 1*) the 
clause with xep{ does not exclude the probability (see v.*) that the 
new point * concerning the dead," unconnected as it is with the preced- 
ing * concerning brotherly love," is a reply to a written request from the 
converts to Paul. 


TÀV kotuopéyov. ‘The present participle is probably timeless, 
“the sleepers,” that is, the dead, a euphemism not confined to 
Biblical writers. The word xo:uao6a: itself does not throw light 
on the state of the Christian dead before the Parousia, but it is 
especially appropriate in Paul who considers the believers as 
being év Xptor@ not only before death and at death (1 Cor. 15!*), 
but also from death to the Parousia (v. 1* ot vexpot év X puro). 
At the Parousia, they will be (v. 1”) or will live (519) avv xupi, 
the ultimate goal of the Christian hope. 


“The designation of death as a sleep did not arise from the resurrec- 
tion hope; for it is found in books that were unacquainted with this 
hope” (Charles, Eschat. 127, note 1; cf. Volz, Eschat. 1334). As Paul is not 
here discussing the intermediate state, it is not certain from what he 
writes that he shared with Eth. Enoch 51! and 4 Ezra 7* the view that 
at death the body went to the grave and the soul to Sheol; or that he 
regarded the existence in Sheol as “ ein trübes Schattenleben" (Schmiedel). 
Clear only is it that in some sense, not defined, the dead as well as the 
living are under the power of the indwelling Christ (iv Xptot).— 
xotuoat in the N. T. as in the classics (see Liddell and Scott, sub voc.) 
and Lxx. (cf. xot/&o8at petà «6v xatépwv Gen. 47** Deut. 311!* 2 Reg. 718 
I Ch. 17! etc.; aloviog xolunots Sir. 46'*) is frequently a euphemism 
for ároðvhoxev; so also xaðeóðew (515 Ps. 87* Dan. 12%); see es- 
pecially Kennedy, Last Things, 267 ff. KL (DG) read the perfect part. 


b 
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with 1 Cor. 1515; 1912 reads the aorist with v. * and 1 Cor. 15". The 
present is either timeless indicating a class, *the sleepers," or it desig- 
nates the act of sleep as in progress (cf. 1 Cor. 11°"); the aorist views 
the act of sleep as entered upon in the past without reference to its 
progress or completion; the perfect regards the act as completed in the 
past with the added notion of the existing state (see BM T. passim and 
of. 2 Mac. 12*1-); in all cases ol vexoo( are meant. 


iva uù Xvmrija0e rth. The purpose of oU ÜéXopev ayvoeiv = 
Oddopev ei&éva, is stated without qualification, “that you do 
not grieve.” With «aÜos xal, a comparison is instituted which is 
also an antithesis: “as the non-Christians grieve (sc. Xvzrobvra4) 
who do not have, as you do, the hope of being with Christ." 
Just as «a8d7rep xai (v. *) does not mean, “in the same manner 
or degree of mdĝos as the Gentiles,” so xaĝfùòs xal here does not 
mean that the Christians are indeed to grieve but not in the same 
manner or degree as the unbelievers (cf. Theodoret, apud Swete: 
OU TAVTEAOS KMAVEL THY Avv, AAAG THY üáperpíay ékdXXet). 
Paul speaks absolutely, for death has a religious value to him, 
in that after a short interval the dead are brought to the goal of 
the Christian hope, ody avTQ (cf. Phil. 133 *-). In view of this 
glorious consummation, present grief, however natural, is ex- 
cluded (cf. Jn. 1419). 


In the light of the context which lays stress not on resurrection as such 
but on being with Christ, it is probable that the hope which the unbe- 
lievers do not have is not resurrection or immortality as such but the 
hope of being with Christ. It is striking that Paul seems to overlook 
the belief in immortality exemplified in the mysteries “especially of 
the orphic circles, but also in the cult of Attis, Isis, and Mithra, per- 
haps in that of the Cabiri as well” (Dob. 188). This oversight may be 
due either to the fact that neither the Jewish nor the pagan hope is a 
hope of elvat adv Xotot®, or to the fact that he has chiefly in mind the 
despair of the common people among the pagans whose life and aspira- 
tions he knew so well. In the latter case, a second-century papyri con- 
firms Paul's estimate: “Irene to Taonnóphris and Philo, good comfort. 
I was as sorry (éAvxf8ny) and wept over the departed one as I wept for 
Didymas. And all things whatsoever were fitting, I did, and all mine, 
Epaphroditus and Thermuthion and Philion and Apollonius and 
Plantas. But, nevertheless, against such things one can do nothing. 
Therefore comfort ye one another (xapnyopette ody éautods)”; see 
Deiss. Light, 164; and cf. Mill. Papyri, 96, and Coffin, Creed of Jesus, 
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1907, 114-138. With this average pagan view may be contrasted the 
following from a contemporary Christian apologist, Aristides (noted by 
Dob.): “And if any righteous man among them passes from the world, 
they rejoice and offer thanks to God; and they escort the body as if he 
were setting out from one place to another near” (translation of D. M. 
Kay in Ante-Nicene Fathers, IX, 277). ot Aocxol, used absolutely here 
and 5° Rom. 11? 1 Cor. 7" 158? 2 Cor. 13? Phil. 1", gets its meaning from 
thecontext; here it probably = ol E&w (v. 1?) and denotes non-Christians 
in general. On ph Eyovtes Axia, cf. Eph. 215; on xaf in comparisons, 
rare after negations, cf. v. *; with Auxsic0a (Rom. 14!* Eph. 4** 2 Cor. 
219. 610 ^38.) indicating inward grief, contrast xAaíew, Opnvetv, xóx- 
«e30at and xevOety (Lk. 635 8:3 2311). 


14. ci yàp Trio Tevopev krX.. The yap introduces the reason 
for (va, pù Xvrrfjo0e, already hinted at in éyovres éAmrida (v. 93): 
“for if we believe that Jesus died and rose, so also God will lead 
on those who fell asleep through Jesus along with him." The 
Greek sentence runs smoothly (cf. 1°), but there is an obvious 
compression of thought. Since o¥tws «aí in the apodosis sug- 
gests a comparison, Paul might have said: “ As we are convinced 
that Jesus died and that God raised him from the dead, so also 
must we believe, since the indwelling Christ is the guarantee of 
the resurrection of the believer, that God will raise from the dead 
those who died through Jesus and will lead them on along with 
him." There are, however, compensations in the compactness, 
for from a subjective conviction based on experience and stated 
conditionally, “if we believe, as we do, that Jesus died and rose," 
Paul is able to draw directly an objective inference, “‘so also God 
will," etc. 

The fact of fulfilment lies not in the form of the condition but in the 
context (BM T. 242). Thecontext here indicates that the Thessalonians 
are perplexed by doubts not as to the fact of the resurrection of the 
dead but as to whether the dead will have equal advantage with the 
survivors at the Parousia. By the insertion of 5 6e6¢ in the protasis, 
Paul makes clear that it is God who raised Jesus from the dead (1'° 


I Cor. 6" 2 Cor. 4 Rom. 8!! 10°, etc.). On xtoceóety in the sense of 
conviction, cf. xtoceósaty bri in Rom. 6* ro’. 


&éDayvev kal avéorn. The death and resurrection of Jesus are 
inseparable in Paul's thought about salvation. As Christ died 
and rose actually, so does the believer die and rise with him mysti- 
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cally (Gal. 219 Rom. 6? £- Col. 230 3! f). The presence of Christ 
or the Spirit in the Christian guarantees that when he actually 
dies ¿v Xpior@ (1 Cor. 15/5) or &à Xpiro? (here), he will con- 
tinue v Xpior@ (v. 16) during the interval between death and 
resurrection, and will at the Parousia be raised from the dead by 
God through the power of the same indwelling Christ or Spirit 
(Rom. 8"), and will attain the ultimate goal of Christian hope, 
elvai avv XpwrTQ. This characteristically Pauline idea is the 
probable link that unites the protasis and apodosis of our verse. 


Paul regularly uses éyeígety (éEeyelpev 1 Cor. 61) for the resurrec- 
tion; he uses &wov&vat elsewhere only in Eph. 5'*4 a quotation, and 
below v. 16 in an utterance distinctly traditional in flavour. On the 
other hand, he uses dvéotacrg (é5avéotacte Phil. 3"), but not Eyepot¢ 
(Mt. 279). On the name ‘Inoods, see 1!* and cf. Rom. 8" 2 Cor. 4". 
For otctw¢ xal without an expressed correlative, cf. Gal. 4* Rom. 6% 
I Cor. 211 qu r4*.:13 154. 4, The reading of B, ef al., oUsuc ò 0sbo xal 
brings out the point that as God raised Jesus, so also he will raise the 
believers; cf. 1 Cor. 1518: doa xal ol xomnOévres dv Xov, where 
not only the dead but also (xal) the living (dpets) &xóAovro. Though 
oŭtwç without an expressed correlative is frequent in Paul (cf. v. 1" II 317 
Gal. 1°), yet the xaí is placed here (cf. v. 1°) by B to mark the connection 
with toòç xomnOévtas (Weiss, 136). 


ToU xouimÜévras dia tod 'lgco). “Those who fell asleep 
through Jesus,” that is, through the indwelling power of that 
Jesus who died and rose again, the causal energy which operates 
in the believers from baptism to actual resurrection from the 
dead (v. supra on &éOavev). Though the union of 3d with 
Kon Üévras is striking, yet it is consonant with Paul's thinking, 
is demanded by the parallelism of the sentence (Ell. Dob.), 
and is the logical though not the grammatical equivalent of ot 
ou nÜévres éy XpurrQ in 1 Cor. 1518 (cf. v.! év xuplp with v. 
dia, xupiov), 

Those who join Bà tod "Incod with the participle (e. g. Ephr. Chrys. 
Calv. Grot. Ell. Lft. Mill. Dob. Dibelius) do so on various grounds. 
Calvin (apud Lillie) says: "dormire per Christum is to retain in death 
the union (coniuncionem) which we have with Christ; for they who 
by faith are engrafted into Christ have their death in common with 
him, that they may be partners in his life." Lake (The Earlier Epistles 
of St. Paul, 1911, 88) thinks it probable “ that it means martyrdom rather 
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than a natural death”; so before him Musculus (apud Lillie): “The 
faithful die through Christ, when on his account they are slain by the 
impious tyrants of the world.” Lake further conjectures that the ref- 
erence to the death “of the Lord Jesus and of the prophets” (25) cer- 
tainly suggests that persecution in Thessalonica “had already led to the 
martyrdom of some Christians" (Joc. cit.). Dob. contents himself with 
a general statement: “Sie sind gestorben, indem ein Verhüliniss zu Jesus 
dabei war." For Dibelius, the Pauline conception revealed in v.14 
“wurselt in den M ysierien."—On the other hand, many expositors 
(e. g. Th. Mops. De W. Lin. Lillie, Schmiedel, Born. Wohl. Schettler, 
Moff.) join dià tod 'Incoó with &&e. The reasons adduced are (1) 
that it is unnecessary to designate the dead as Christian and (2) that 
did is made equivalent to dv. In reply it is urged that we have ol vexpot 
év Xotocà (v. !*) and that the equivalence between ?:& and iv is not 
grammatical but conceptual. In this alternative view, Jesus is God's 
agent in both resurrection and &yew (Th. Mops. and finally Schettler 
(op. cit. 57): “Gott wird sich Jesus bedienen, um die Toten zu erwecken 
und die Erweckien su sammeln)."—The view that joins 8a tod 'Incoü 
with xotuv0évtac is preferable not simply because it gives a distinctively 
Pauline turn to the passage but also because it is grammatically better. 
On the latter point, Ell. remarks vigorously: “The two contrasted 
subjects "Inood¢ and xoryPévtag Su tod 'Igsoó thus stand in clear 
and illustrative antithesis, and the fundamental declaration of the sen- 
tence @e odv abc remains distinct and prominent, undiluted by any 
addititious clause." 


dfe, aov avt@, In these words, the “fundamental declaration” 
of Paul's reply (vv. "-!8), just supported by an appeal to the in- 
ternal evidence of the believer’s experience of the indwelling 
Christ, is succinctly stated. The believers are not to sorrow; 
for the departed saints, as well as the survivors, will at the Pa- 
rousia be in the company of Christ and follow his lead. What is 
added in v. !5 confirms the same declaration on the external evi- 
dence of a summarised word of the Lord. How it is that the sur- 
vivors will not anticipate the dead (v. 1°) is then further explained 
in vv. 1€!" where Paul selects from a traditional description of 
the Parousia such points as bring into prominence his central 
contention, elvat a jv avro. 
Since odv ait (v. in 51° 2 Cor. 13* Phil. 1%) is the goal of & Xprorq 
(Deiss. Neutestamentliche Formel “in Christo Jesu," 126), &yew refers 


to the final act when Jesus the victor over enemies (II 2* r Cor. 15% f), 
accompanied by his saints, leads the way heavenward to hand over the 
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kingdom to God the Father. The resurrection and ixtouyaywyh (II 2'), 
the redemption, change, or transformation of the body (Rom. 8% 1 Cor. 
15" Phil. 34), and the judgment are all presupposed. Paul is not here 
concerned with the details; even in the description vv. '*-!? only such 
pertinent features are sketched as prepare the readers for the conclusion 
which he draws: xal oStw¢ xdévtote ody xuply écdusba. It is thus un- 
necessary to take olv ait = elç tò elvat adtode civ at, as Th. 
Mops. does: "quoniam et illos suscitabit per Jesum ita ul et sint cum eo”; 
for ov abt@ begins both for living and for dead immediately at the 
Parousia and continues forever (xévtorte v. 17). 


15. Toro ydp «rA. To confirm and explain, by an appeal to 
external authority, what was stated in v. !* on the basis of re- 
ligious experience, Paul proceeds: “This that follows, we, the 
writers of the letter, tell you, not on our own authority but in 
(the sphere of, by means of; cf. 1 Cor. 27 14*) a word of the Lord, 
namely, that we (eis, including both the writers and their 
Christian contemporaries) who live, that is, who survive until 
the coming of the Lord, shall by no means anticipate the dead." 


Since yép gives not a second reason for v. * but explains and confirms 
the point of v. on a new ground, «oü«o is to be taken not with the pre- 
ceding but with the following, and čt: is not causal (Zahn, Inirod. 
I, 223) but resumptive as in 1 Cor. rt. 


év Acvyp Kupiov. In this verse it is probable that the point only 
of the word of the historical Jesus is given, not the word itself; 
cf. Rom. 14'* 1 Cor. 9'*. In the light of Mk. 9!, it is not unlikely 
that Jesus may bave expressed the opinion that those who sur- 
vived until the coming of the Son of Man would not anticipate 
the dead. Since, however, no such “word of the Lord” exists in 
extant gospels (cf. Zahn, Introd. I, 224), the utterance here sum- 
marised in Paul's own words is an agraphon. 


The presence of év Adyq xuplou of itself intimates that Paul has in 
mind not a general suggestion of the Risen Lord (Gal. 1!* 2* 2 Cor. 13° 
Eph. 3*) given by revelation (so Chrys. De W. Lin. Ell. Lft. Mill, 
Dob. Moff. and others) but a definite word of the historical Jesus (so 
Calv. Drummond, Wohl. Dibelius, and others) Even if he had 
written simply év xvelw (Eph. 41"), the content of the inward revelation 
would have an historical basis, as Rom. 14", with its allusion to Mk. 7!*, 
suggests: olda xal «xéxetcuat év xuplp “Inood Ste obddv xotvby SU dautod. 
Furthermore the analogy both of Rom. 14" and of 1 Cor. 9'* (where Paul 
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alludes to but does not literally cite Mt. ro!’ Lk. 1017 = 1 Tim. 515), and 
the fact that Paul does not affirm that the Lord says “we who live,” 
etc. (contrast Acts 205: tév Aóyov tod xuplou 'Inco0 (cf. 1 Tim. 6!) 
Sct adrtd¢ elxev) but affirms that “we tell you on the strength of a word 
of the Lord that we who live,” etc., conspire to make probable that 
here as in Rom. 14"* r Cor. 9'* we have not a citation of but an allusion 
to a word of the Lord. The exact form of the agraphon is not recover- 
able unless it is embedded in vv. 1+1? (Ropes, Dibelius). 

Schmiedel, in an excellent note, after remarking that the word of the 
Lord does not come from Mt. 24?*-*! or from 4 Ezra 5“ f. (as Steck once 
held), observes that it is not to be found in v. '** (as von Soden held, SK. 
1885, 280 f.), or in v. !* without xea@rov (so Stithelin, J.d. Th. 1874, 193 f.), 
or hardly in v. it alone, since vv. !*!' are too detailed, or in vv. 18-17, 
since its beginning after the previous formulation in v. !* would not be 
sufficiently accentuated, but in vv. 15-17, If, however, it is admitted that 
v. !* gives the point of the agraphon, the only question at issue is 
whether it is actually cited in vv. !*!*, At first sight, the “concrete 
and independent character" of these verses (Ropes) does suggest a cita- 
tion, even if it is granted that the citation is free (the Pauline phrase- 
ology being evident in aó«b« ð xbptoç and dv Xprotq). On the other 
hand, it is noteworthy that the salient point of vv. 1*1, the dua súv, does 
not explicitly appear in the summary of the word v.:5. The impres- 
sion, difficult to escape, is that Paul, remembering a traditional descrip- 
tion of the Parousia, selects such points as explain the basal declaration 
of the summarised word of the Lord in v.15. On the question, see 
Ropes, Die Sprüche Jesu, 1896, 152 ff. and HDB. V, 345; Titius, Neu- 
testamentliche Lehre von der Seligkeit 1895, I, 24; Resch, Paulinismus, 
338-341; Mathews, Messianic Hope tn N. T. 1905, 73; and Askwith, 
Exp. 1911, 66. 


peis ot Caves KTA. The insertion of 7)4eis and the presence 
of es denoting the temporal limit make clear that the exact 
contrast here is not between the living and dead at the Parousia; 


not 
the 


between “we Christians who are alive" at the Parousia and 
dead; but between “we Christians who live," that is, “who 


continue to survive until the Parousta,” and the dead. Paul 
thus betrays the expectation that he and his contemporary 
Christians will remain alive until Christ comes. 


Paul's personal belief that the advent is at hand is constant (1 Cor. ro: 
16% Rom. 13" Phil. 4), a conviction shared also by other Christians of 
the first century (1 Pet. 4? Heb. 10* Jas. 5* x Jn. 2'*) and apparently by 
the Master himself (Mk. 9!). In our passage, Paul speaks, as often, 
without qualifications. If questioned, he would probably have admitted 
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that he himself as well as other Christians might taste of death before the 
Lord came. Such cases, however, would have been to him exceptional. 
His hope is fixed not on a far-off divine event; not on the fact that “each 
several generation, at whatever period existing, occupies during that 
period the position of those who shall be alive at the Lord’s coming” 
(Bengel), but on the nearness of the Parousia, even if the exact day and 
hour be unknown. Calvin tacitly admits the obvious force of ueis 
in observing that Paul by using it makes himself as it were one of the 
number of those who will live until the last day. But Paul does this, 
Calvin ingeniously explains, “to rouse the expectation of the Thessa- 
lonians, and so to hold all the pious in suspense, that they shall not 
count on any delay whatever. For even supposing him to have known 
himself by special revelation that Christ would come somewhat later, 
still this was to be delivered as the common doctrine of the church that 
the faithful might be ready at all hours" (quoted by Lillie, ad loc.). 
Apart from Grotius and, less clearly, Piscator, most of the older ex- 
positors found difficulty in admitting that Paul at this point shared the 
views of his time. Origen (Cels. V, 17), for example, in the only extant 
quotation from his commentary on our letters, namely, on I 415-1 (cf. 
Turner, H DB. V, 496), allegorises; Chrys. Th. Mops. and others so in- 
terpret ol xeprAecxéuevor as to exclude Paul; stil others think that 
the tyets is not suited to Paul, although Olshausen protests against 
this enallage personae or dvaxolworc. On the older views, see Lün. 
ad loc. Denney, however (177), queries: “Is it not better to recognise 
the obvious fact that Paul was mistaken as to the nearness of the second 
advent than to torture his words to secure infallibility?" See also 
Kennedy, Last Things, 160 ff. 
oi 7rep.Xevrópevo, KT. The living are further defined as 
those who continue to survive until the Parousia. With ref- 
erence to these survivors including Paul, it is asserted on the 
strength of the Lord's utterance that they will by no means take 
temporal precedence over the dead. 
The participle xep:Aexépevor is present, the action being viewed as 
going on to the limit of time designated by ets; contrast év th xapoucíq 
21* 3! 5% 1 Cor. 15%. The word «xegüAe(xec0at occurs elsewhere in 
N. T. only v. !'; cf. 4 Mac. 13!* 12%. o@dvew here, but not in 215, is 
used classically in the sense of xpog0&vew (Mt. 17%), “ praevenire," 
“precede,” “anticipate.” On od wh with aorist subj. as the equivalent 
of an emphatic future indic. (so K here), cf. 5* and BMT. 172. For 
xuplou after xapoucíav, B reads 'IncoU, conforming to v.14 (Weiss, 81). 
16. Šri aùròs 0 xúpios. With 87 “because,” parallel to ydp 
(v. 15; cf. 219, the word of the Lord summarised in v. !* is ex- 
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plained and elaborated. The point of the Pauline phrase aùròs 
o kúpos (cf. 3") is apparently that the very Jesus under whose 
control the believers stand in life, at death (Tous xounOévras 
dud, v.14), and from death to resurrection (ot vexpot éy X puro), 
and whose indwelling spiritually guarantees their resurrection, 
is the Lord who at the resurrection functions as the apocalyptic 
Messiah. 

év keXevo uat KTA. The descent of the Lord from heaven is 
characterised by three clauses with év. Unlike the three dis- 
connected clauses with év in 1 Cor. 15*, the second and third are 
here joined by *a/, a fact suggesting that these two clauses 
are in some sense an epexegesis of the first. “At a command, 
namely, at an archangel's voice and at a trumpet of God." Pre- 
cisely what Paul has in mind is uncertain. It is conceivable 
that God who raises the dead (v. 14), or Christ the agent in resur- 
rection, commands the archangel Michael to arouse the dead; 
and that this command is executed at once by the voice of the 
archangel who speaks to the dead (cf. 1 Cor. 159) through a 
divine trumpet. But whatever the procedure in detail may be, 
the point is clear that at the descent of the Lord from heaven, 
the dead are raised first of all, and then the survivors and the 
risen dead are together and simultaneously (4a avv) snatched 
up and carried by means of clouds to meet the Lord in the air. 


Kabisch (Die Eschatologie des Paulus, 1893, 231) thinks that God gives 
a command to Christ and that the archangel is only the messenger, the 
voice which God makes use of (cf. Kennedy, Last Things, 190). Teich- 
mann (Die paulinischen Vorstellungen von Auferstehung und Gericht, 
1896, 23) imagines that Christ on his way to earth commands the dead 
(who through the cry of the archangel and the blowing of the trumpet 
of God are awakened from their slumber) really to arise. Paul's state- 
ment, however, is general; how far he would subscribe to the precise 
procedure read into his account from extant Jewish or Christian sources, 
no one knows. 

Most commentators agree with Stihelin (J. d. Tk. 1874, 189) in tak- 
ing the év of attendant circumstance as in 1 Cor. 4”; but it may mean 
“at the time of" as in 1 Cor. 15% éy «f; ésyátn odAmiyyt. xéAsuaux, 
found in Gk. Bib. here and Pr. 24%, is used classically (cf. Wetstein, ad 
loc.) in various applications, the command of a xeAeuvorths to his rowers, 
of an officer to his men, of a hunter to his dogs, etc. Ell. quotes Philo 
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(de praem et poen. 19) as using it of God's assembling the saints. The 
o&Axt[5, like other touches in the description, appears in the account 
of the theophany on Mt. Horeb (Ex. 19!*:5; cf. Briggs, Messiah of the 
A postles, 88); here the trumpet, as in 1 Cor. 15**, is used not to marshal 
the hosts of heaven, or to assemble the saints (Mt. 24", which adds to 
Mark petà o&Axtryos usydéAnc; Bengel says: tuba Dei adeoque magna), 
but to raise the dead.—The doz&r1eXo4 (in Gk. Bib. only here and Jude 
9) may be Michael as in Jude; cf. Eth. En. 9: 20%. On Michael, see 
Lueken, Der Erzengel Michael; Bousset, Relig.* 374 ff.; Everling (op. cit. 
79 f.) and Dibelius, Die Geisterwelt, etc. 32 ff. 


xa} ot vexpol èv XpurrQ KTA. With xal of simple narration, 
the results of the descent of the Lord are stated; first (Trpóérrov) 
the resurrection of the dead saints, which removes their disad- 
vantage by putting them on a level with the living; and then 
(érerra, v. 1"), the rapture of both the risen dead and the sur- 
vivors, presumably in changed, transformed, redeemed bodies 
(x Cor. 159 Phil. 3% Rom. 89), to meet the Lord in the air. 
Striking here is it that Paul says not simply ávaerr5jcovra. oi 
vexpol (Is. 26?) but of veepol év XpwoTQ. This phrase designates 
not "those who died in Christ” (x Cor. 15'*) but “the dead who 
are in Christ"; and intimates, without defining precisely the 
condition of the believers in the intermediate state, that as in 
life and at death so from death to the Parousia, the believer is 
under the control of the indwelling Christ or Spirit. This in- 
dwelling spiritual Christ, whose presence in the believer guaran- 
tees his resurrection, is also the very enthroned (Rom. 8*) Lord 
himself (Šri aùròs 0 kúpios) who comes down from heaven to 
raise the dead. 

17. érevra . . . dprraynadpeOa TX. “Then, presumably at 
no great interval after the resurrection, jets of Cowres oi me- 
ptrerrduevot (as in v. *; it is unnecessary here to add eis Thy 
vrapova lay ToU xupiov) shall be caught up simultaneously (ua) 
with the risen saints (Uv avrois) and carried by clouds to meet 
the Lord in the air." The rapture is a supernatural act as in 
Acts 8* Rev. 125; cf. 2 Cor. 12* #-. The means (év), not the 
agent (Ud; cf. Baruch 419), by which the rapture is executed 
is the clouds which, as in Elijah's case (4 Reg. 2!!), are conceived 
as a triumphal chariot. Slavonic Enoch 3! f- (ed. Morfill and 
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Charles; noted also by Mill.) is in point: “These men (that 
is, angels) summoned me and took me on their wings and placed 
me on the clouds. And lo, the clouds moved. And again, go- 
ing still higher, I saw the ether and they placed me in the first 
heaven." 


&ya cóv occurs in Gk. Bib. only here and $515 Vulg. has here simul 
rapiemur cum ; in 5", am. fuld. omit simul. In Gk. Bib. &ya is regularly 
an adverb (Pr. 22!*, etc.); in Mt. 13% 20!, it is a preposition. Ell. re- 
marks: “We shall be caught up with them at the same time that they 
shall be caught up, &z marking as usual connection in point of time." 
The phrase gives the most precise statement of the equality of advan- 
tage that we have; it does not appear in the summary of the agraphon 
in v.3, GF m Ambst. omit ol xepgiAetzóuevoi; B has ot xeprAeusevor. 


In the syn. gospels, the cloud appears, apart from the transfiguration 
and Lk. 12* only in connection with the Parousia of the Son of Man. 
The influence of Dan. 7" is felt where Lxx. has ixl «àv vegeAov (Mt. 
24** 26*) and Th. peta (Mk. 14"; cf. Rev. 1"). The àv, however, is 
given by Mk. 13% = Lk. 21°’; see further Rev. r1! (£y), 4 Ezra 13? 
(cum), and Ex. 34* (xatéBrn xóptog £v vepéAy); and cf. Acts 1" with r°’. 


eis àmávrnotw KTA. With eis, the purpose of dprrarygoóue0a 
is expressed, “to meet the Lord.” The eis áépa designates the 
place of meeting, probably the space between the earth and the 
firmament of the first heaven, as in Slav. En. 3! *- quoted above. 
As it is probably to the air, not to the earth that the Lord de- 
scends from heaven, so it is into the air that all the saints are 
caught up into the company of the Lord and from the air that 
God will lead them on with Jesus (£e: av avTQ v. 4) to heaven 
where the fellowship with Christ begun in the air will continue 
forever; for, in summing up the point intended in the descrip- 
tion of vv. 1*7, he says not xai éxet (“and there," as if the air 
were the permanent dwelling-place; so apparently Kabisch (of. 
cit. 233) alluding to Ass. Mos. 10°) but «al otros, drawing the 
conclusion from vv. !*!?, implicit in v. 4 (cUrv avTQ), with the 
added emphasis upon the permanence of the fellowship, 74» 
TOTE OUV rupi éaopeÜa. 


In the Lxx. cuv&vrgote, &xdvrnots, axaveh, Üüx&vcno; and cuvavri) 
occur chiefly in phrases with el; and gen. or dat. The readings vary, 
but elg; with üx&vrnotv or cuvávtnow is rare. In the N.T. the read- 
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ings also vary; cf. Mt. 25° 27% Acts 281; also Mt. 8% 25! Jn. 12". 
Here DGF read els dxdvenow t XowtQ. Moulton (I 149), who notes 
BGU, 362 (xpd¢ d&xc&vrnow tod dyéuovog; for xoóc, cf. 3 Mac. 5!), 
thinks the special idea of the word is the “official welcome of a newly 
arrived dignitary. The case after it is entirely consistent with Greek 
idiom, the gen. as in our “to Ass inauguration,” the dat. as the case 
governed by the verb"; see also Ex. 19!" el¢ ouvevtyory tod 0e00.— 
The els before á£oa is naturally taken with déxévenowy, the usage being 
either classical, or els for év of place (Bl. 39%). Above the firmament 
is the al64p, a word not found in Gk. Bib. pnw is rendered a few times 
in Sym. by al0fo; in Lxx. (2 Reg. 2211 = Ps. 1713) by dhe. On the mean- 
ing of &he, cf. Slav. En. 3'-*, Ascen. Isa. 7*- 4 10%; and see Moses Stuart 
in Bibliotheca Sacra, 1843, 139 ff. and Ezra Abbot in Smith's DB, 
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«ai otros «Tr. “And so (cf. 1 Cor. 7? Rom. 115 ¢-), as the re- 
sult of the resurrection, the rapture, and the meeting of the Lord 
in the air, we shall be with the Lord, not for the moment only 
but forever" (zdvroTe), the point of v. !* and the fruition of the 
Christian hope. 

For càv xui, B reads év xvpty which is “ganz gedankenlos’’ (Weiss, 
56); cf. Phil. 1%. The belief in the nearness of the coming of Christ 
is constant in Paul, but there is less emphasis on the traditional scenery 
in the letters subsequent to our epistles. Even in 1 Cor. 15*-9* where 
there is an allusion to the last conflict (cf. II 2%), the concrete im- 
agery is less conspicuous (cf. Rom. 81*f- 2 Cor. 51:9). In the epistles 
of the imprisonment, the eschatology is summed up in hope (Col. r5. 15; 
cf. Eph. r!* 4), the hope of being with Christ (Col. 3* !- Phil. 1%; cf. 
2 Cor. 13‘). On xal odta¢... écéueða, Moff. remarks: “This is all 
that remains to us, in our truer view of the universe, from the nalve 
A6T0« xuplou of the Apostle, but it is everything." l 


18. orte wapaxanreite KTA. “So then," as the result of the 
conviction drawn from the religious experience in Christ (v. 14), 
from the summarised word of the Lord (v. 16), and from the con- 
firmatory description of the Parousia (vv. 1%"), do not grieve 
(v. 13), but “encourage one another (5!) with these (rovrocs 
not Tocovros) words," the very words that have been used. 

On Gore = 8:6 (511) = toryapoŭy (4?) = Stk todto (37) with imperative, 
cf. 1 Cor. 10% 119 14** 15%? Phil. 2 41. Paul does not simply offer en- 


couragement; he bids them actively to encourage one another (cf. 2 Cor. 
1:1-).—It is obvious that vv. ?*17 do not pretend to give a description 
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in detail of the Parousia. Of the points not mentioned, we may assume 
that Paul would admit the following: the assembling of the saints; the 
redemption, change, or transformation of the body (Rom. 8* 1 Cor. 15% 
Phil. 3*3); and the judgment on all men (Rom. 14° 2 Cor. 51°) without 
the resurrection of the wicked. On the other hand, since Paul does not 
elsewhere indicate a belief in the intermediate kingdom (cf. Charles, 
Eschat. 389 ff.), it is not to be looked for between «oGrov and Exatta 
here (cf. Vos, Pauline Eschatology and Chiliasm, in the Princeton Theol. 
Rev. for Jan. 1911). It is, however, probable that after the meeting of 
the Lord in the air, the Lord with his saints go not to earth but to 
heaven, as det odv aócà (v. 14) suggests, the permanent abode of Christ 
and the believers. Even in this description of the Parousia it is worth 
noting that the interest centres in the ultimate form of the hope, elvat 
adv xuply; and that only such elements are singled -out for mention 
as serve to bring this religious hope to the forefront. Like the Master, 
Paul, out of the treasures of apocalyptic at his disposal, knows how to 
bring forth things new and old. 


(6) Times and Seasons (g1!). 


The written request for information “concerning times and 
seasons” (cf. 4*- 3) appears to have been made at the suggestion 
of the faint-hearted who were concerned not only about their 
friends who had died (4!*1*; cf. 51°) but also about their own sal- 
vation. In doubt about Paul's teaching in reference to the near- 
ness of the advent and in fear that the day might catch them 
morally unprepared, they ask him, in their discouragement, for 
further instruction about the times and seasons. Paul, however, 
is convinced that they require not further instruction but en- 
couragement (51). Accordingly, while reminding them that the 
day is to come suddenly and is to be a day of judgment on unbe- 
lievers (vv. 1-3), he is careful to assure them that the day will 
not take them by surprise, for they, one and all of them, are sons 
of light and sons of day, that is, believers (vv. +). Further- 
more, recognising that they need to be exhorted to moral alert- 
ness, an exhortation which not only they but all Christians re- 
quire (hence the tactful change from “you” to “we” in v. 5), 
he urges that since they are sons of light and sons of day, they 
must be morally alert and sober, arming themselves with that 
faith and love, and especially that hope for future salvation, 
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without which they cannot realise their destiny (vv. *-*). There 
is, however, no cause for anxiety, he assures the faint-hearted, for 
God has appointed them unto salvation, the indwelling Christ 
enables them to acquire it, and Christ died for their sins in order 
that all believers, whether surviving until the Parousia, or dying 
before it, might at the same time have life with Christ (vv. %10). 
Hence they are to encourage and build up one another, as in 
fact they are doing (v. "). 

!N ow as to the limes and seasons, brothers, you have no need that 
anything be written you; *for you yourselves know accurately that the 
day of the Lord so comes as a thief at night. *W hen people are say- 
ing: “AU is well and safe," then sudden destruction comes on them 
as travail on her that is with child, and they shall in no wise escape. 

‘But you, brothers, are not in darkness that the day should sur- 
prise you as thieves are surprised; ‘for you are all sons of light and 
sons of day. 

We Christians do not oelong to night or to darkness. ‘So then 
let us not sleep as do the unbelievers, but let us watch and be sober. 
"For it is at night that sleepers sleep and at night that drunkards 
are drunk. *But we, since we belong to day—let us be sober, putting 
on the breastplate of faith and love, and as a helmet the hope of salva- 
tion. *For God has not appointed us to wrath but to the winning of 
salvation through our Lord Jesus Christ, “who died for us, that 
whether we are watching or whether we are sleeping, we might to- 
gether have life with him. 

uSo then encourage one another and build up one the other, as 
in fact you.are doing. 

1. Tepi 6e TÀv ypdvov «Tr. With 9€, the second (cf. 4") es- 
chatological question about which the Thessalonians had written 
(cf. 4*- 13) for information is stated: ‘Concerning the times and 
seasons."  Perceiving, however, that they really need not in- 
struction but encouragement, he tells them, following the prece- 
dent of 4? (contrast 41315) but varying the language: “you have 
no need that anything (sc. T+) be written you." 


The plural (cf. xatpods xal xoóvou; Dan. 2% 4^ (Lxx.); contrast the 
singular %w¢ xoóvou xal xatgod Dan. 712) does not here refer to a future 
cycle of times and seasons, or to a past cycle now ending (cf. 1 Cor. 10"), 
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but indicates in traditional language the time of the Parousia. The 
question put to Paul was an old one (cf. Jer. 25! 36:* Dan. 9**4-) and 
was prevalent not only in Christian but in Jewish circles of the time 
(see Charles, Eschat. 168-175; Volz, Eschat. 162 ff.). Notwithstanding 
the warning of the Lord: oóx òy rvóvat x oó6vouc 9) xatpod¢ (Acts 17; 
cf. Mk. 132 Mt. 24%), it was impossible to quell curiosity as to the exact 
day and hour. Doubtless the converts particularly in mind in 5! 
were wondering what Paul's teaching meant, especially since they 
feared lest the day might find them morally unprepared. Though as 
Ammonius (apud Ell.) says: ò uv xatobo BnAol xordtyta xo6voc 5k xoc- 
6rqxa, yet in Jewish usage the terms are interchangeable (cf. Dan. 7! 
Sap. 7!5). x inserts tod before ypáçecðaı; GF smooth ypelay Eyexe to 
ypela orty. 


2. avrot yap axpiBas etd. The reason why (ydp as in 4?) it 
is unnecessary to write is not that he is unable to teach them any- 
thing new (Th. Mops.), but that, in view of the purpose of en- 
couragement, it is inexpedient and superfluous (cf. Chrys.) to 
do any more than call attention to the facts which they already 
know accurately, namely (1), that the day of the Lord comes “as 
a thief at night comes” (sc. épyeraz), that is, suddenly and un- 
expectedly; and (2) that, as the explanation (vv. *-*) indicates, 
although the day comes suddenly for both believers and unbe- 
lievers alike, it is only the latter (v.*) and not the former 


(vv 


. **) who are taken by surprise. 


On axo! yap oare, see 2". dxptBdis (Acts 24%) occurs elsewhere in 
Paul only Eph. 5!* and elsewhere in Gk. Bib. about a dozen times. 
Findlay thinks that &xoró« is quoted from the letter sent to Paul. The 
O.T. (3) ġuépa (tod) xup(ou, which appears first in Amos 5!* (see Robert- 
son Smith, Prophets, 396, and Davidson, HDB. I, 736) is retained by 
Paul, though xógtoc is Christ, as the context here and elsewhere (e. g. 
Phil. 1:* 218 1 Cor. 1° 2 Cor. 1'*) attests. The omission of the articles 
(here and Phil. 16- 10 218; cf. Is. 211 13*. *, etc.) indicates a fixed formula 
(cf. Oeds xathp, 1). A reads with Amos 5!** 4j 4u£ox xuplou. The 
mention of vd&, literal here and v. *, prepares the way for the metaphors 
in the contrasts between darkness and daylight (v. *), darkness and light 
(v. ), and night time and daytime (v. *; cf. v.*). On &>... obcux, 
cf. x Cor. 7!" (obxoq xal, Rom. 51!*- 13, etc.). As the emphasis is on w¢ 
xAéxtyns not on Epyetat, the present tense is general or gnomic (BMT. 
12), not present for future, or prophetic. For the early belief that the 
Lord would come at night, expecially Easter eve, see Lün. ad loc. who 
quotes Lactantius, Inst. 7'°, and Jerome on Mt. 25*. 
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Paul does not tell us (contrast 4!5) whence he derived the information 
assumed to be possessed by the readers. The comparison to a thief is 
in itself natural enough (cf. Jer. 29!* &q xAderat év wuxth éxt8fooucty 
xtiox abta@y; also Job 24" Joel 2°); but the first extant comparison of 
the coming of the Lord to a thief appears to be the word of Jesus in 
Lk. 123 = Mt. 249: el Je: ò olxodecxdtns xolg Gog è xirs Eoyecat. 
To be sure àv vuxx( does not appear in the logion, and it is the Lord 
himself (by context) not the day of the Lord that is compared to a thief. 
But despite these differences, it is better to see in our passage an allu- 
sion to that word of the Lord than to postulate an agraphon or a cita- 
tion from an unknown Jewish apocalypse (as Brückner does in his Ent- 
stehung der paulinischen Christologie, 179 ff.). Ephr. (who wrongly 
takes 8c: as = guia) remarks on oare: "sicul didicistis eliam haec 
a nobis; quoniam ef nos ex ipso evangelio Domini nosiri didicimus. 
2 Pet. 31° (where CKL add àv vuxti) is evidently based on our 
passage. 


8. órav Adywsıv rT. “When people are saying: There is 
(sc. €oriv) security and safety," etc. Starting from %)uépa xuplou 
as a day of judgment, and from the idea of moral indifference 
suggested by év vuet (cf. v. * oUx daré év ordret), Paul pro- 
ceeds, without connecting particle (cf. v. * oùx éouev; 1 Cor. 14° 
Col. 3*) to explain the bearing first on unbelievers of the sudden 
coming of the Lord (v. *). Though Aéyectv is impersonal (cf. 
I Cor. 10” and BI. 30‘) and avroís is undefined, yet clearly un- 
believers alone are in mind, as the sharply contrasted tpeis de 
adergol (v. 4) makes plain. By the phrase e(prjvg xal aoddreca, 
we are reminded with Grot. of Ezek. 131°, Aéyovres etpnvn xal 
oU Hv elpnyn (cf. Jer. 64 = 8); and of the false repose and 
safety of the people described in the word of the Lord (Lk. 17% t 
=Mt. 247"!-) to which Ephr. alludes: “istud est quod dixit Do- 
minus nosler: sicul fuit in diebus Noé et Loth, etc. 


The asyndeton (NAGF, et al.) is corrected by BD, et al., which insert 
èé, and by KLP, Vulg. (enim), et al., which insert yap. For brav é, cf. 
I Cor. 13!* 1537, etc; Stay v&o, 1 Cor. 34 2 Cor. 12'*, etc. GF, e£ al., read 
Aévoucty (cf. acvhnete 33). On Stay... «6xe, cf. 1 Cor. 151*- * Col. 34. For 
the present general condition, see BM T. 260, 312. elpfjyr and dopcéAnta, 
united only here in Gk. Bib., are virtually synonymous (cf. Lev. 26*1-); 
but Ell. would distinguish them: “stefvy betokens an inward repose 
and security; &og&Aeta a sureness and safety that is not interfered with 
or compromised by outward obstacles." 
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aidvidios SdeOpos. That is, either “all of a sudden" (ad- 
jective for adverb; Bl. 44%) or “sudden” (adjective) “ destruc- 
tion comes on them." It is probable that dAeOpos, like Odvaros 
(2 Cor. 215 71?) and ávróX«a (II 21? 1 Cor. 1!* 2 Cor. 2!* Phil. 128) 
is the opposite of scwrnpia; and that the point is not annihila- 
tion of existence but separation from the presence of Christ; 
hence óAe8pos may be atwmos (II 1°) as well as apros. 


On the idea, see Kennedy, Last Things, 314. In 1 Cor. 55, SAeOpo¢ ths 
eapxé¢ is contrasted with the salvation (cwecbat) of «b xveiua; in 
I Tim. 6°, we have elc bàeðpoy xal dxóAetav. alpvidio¢ is rare in Gk. 
Bib. (Lk. 21% Sap. 17!* 2 Mac. 14" 3, Mac. 3*); WH. edit here alpvidto¢ 
(BN), but in Lk. 21% épvidi0¢ (so here, ADFLP, e£ al). &épov&vat, fre- 
quent in Lxx. appears in N. T. only here and 2 Tim. 4*. *, apart from 
Lk. Acts. It is construed with dat. (here and Sap. 6*. * Lk. 2° 24*, 
etc.), or with éx( and accus. (Sir. 41% Jer. 21%, etc.; Lk. 21% Acts 
IO" 111), On éxlotacae (BNL, etc.) for épletara: (DEKP, ef al.), see 
Bl. 6*. GF, read gavhcetat; B puts aùtotç after éxtotatat. 


orrep ý) Div eTA. “As travail comes upon (sc. éríeraTa4) 
her that is with child." The point of the comparison is not ô 
advos Tay wdlvev (cf. Is. 667), as the common Lxx. phrase @dives 
ws TiucTOveNS might suggest (so Th. Mops.); not the certainty 
(an interpretation which Chrys. combats); but the suddenness 
as aidvidios indicates. The idea of inevitableness, brought out 
by ov uù éxpvywouy, arises probably not from the comparison 
but from ó9AeÓpos. 


For dives dq ttxtodons, cf. Ps. 47* Hos. 13* Mic. 4° Jer. 6™ 8" 
22? 27%; also Jer. 13% Is. 13*; and Is. 26'' Eth. En. 62*. The singular 
(NB read 4 dev) is rare in Gk. Bib.; but even if the plural were read 
with GF, there would be here no reference to the dolores M essiae (Mk. 13* 
= Mt.24*; cf. Volz, Eschat. 173 and Bousset, Relig.* 286). On éxpedyerv 
(Rom. 2? 2 Cor. 1195), cf. Lk. 213%; on oô ph with aor. subj. instead of 
fut. indic. (which DGF here read; cf. Gal. 43°), see 4!5 and cf. Rom. 4* 
1 Cor. 8" Gal. 5'*. It is unnecessary to supply an object with éxedyworv; 
contrast 2 Mac. 6%: ta¢ tod Xavtoxoátopog yelpas olte Gav obte dro- 
Oavey éxpedEoucr. Here only does Paul use yaorhp; elsewhere in N. T. 
apart from Tit. 1! Lk. 1#!, it is used in the common Lxx. phrase, as here, 
Exety év yaotel = elvat Eyxuoç. 

Lít. remarks on v.*: “The dissimilarity which this verse presents to 
the ordinary style of St. Paul is striking." To be sure, $«av . . . téte, 
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Soxep, éxpedyacy, SAeOp0c, or of ph with aor. subj. need excite no wonder; 
but the use of elpfyn = “security,” of &opá&AXeta, algvidios, éptatávat and 
ó5(», and of the impersonal Aéyoctv might suggest that Paul (a) is cit- 
ing from a Jewish apocalypse, or (5) from an agraphon, or is writing 
under the influence either (c) of a Jewish apocalypse or (d) a word of 
the Lord (as in v.*). In the light of v.2, (a) is improbable. In favour 
of (d) rather than (c) is to be urged not Mk. 13* = Mt. 24*, or Mk. 13” 
and par., but Lk. 21*9:*: “Take heed to yourselves that your hearts 
be not dulled by debauches and (405 and the distractions of life; and 
take heed lest éxıotý p’ byes eqvidios } tudow as a trap (iq xayle; 
cf. Jer. 5"). For it will surely come upon all those who sit on the face 
of all the earth. dypuxveive at every season, praying that ye may be 
able 4xguyety all these things which are going to-happen, and to stand 
before the Son of Man." This passage may have affected vv.*-* below; 
cf. Rom. 13"%-, In favour of (b) is not the concrete and definite character 
of the utterance (cf. 41*), but the indefinite adtoitc. “If, as seems not 
unlikely, the sentence is a direct quotation from our Lord's words, the 
reference implied in the word adrtotg is to be sought for in the context 
of the saying from which St. Paul quotes" (Lft.). 


4. tpets 0d eTA. The Ôd is adversative by context and con- 
trasts the brethren with the aùroîs (v. *) who are now seen to be 
unbelievers. The latter are in the realm of night, as év vueté 
(v. 2) suggests, that is, of wickedness; and the day of the Lord 
with its inevitable destruction comes on them suddenly and finds 
them unprepared. The brethren on the other hand (2€) are not 
in darkness (v oxoret), that is, in the realm of wickedness, and 
the day of the Lord, now designated as the daylight in contrast 
with the dark, while it comes suddenly for them also, does not 
(and this is the point of the new comparison) surprise them as 
thieves are surprised by the coming of the dawn. 


* Christians are on the alert, open-eyed; they do not know when it 
is to come, but they are alive to any signs of its coming. Thus there is 
no incompatibility between the emphasis on the instantaneous character 
of the advent and the emphasis in II 2?!- on the preliminary conditions" 
(Moff.). On oxétoc, cf. Rom. 13!! 1 Cor. 4* 2 Cor. 6", etc.; cf. } &Eoucla 
toU oxétoucg Col. 13 Lk. 229. The clause with Tva is not of purpose but 
of conceived result (cf. 2 Cor. 17 and BMT. 218f.). The daylight isa 
metaphor for “the day," that is, $ $udox exelvy (GF; cf. II 119); on 
h $udoa, cf. 1 Cor. zu Rom. 1312; also Rom. 2!* Ezek. 369. xataday- 
Q&vetv is here not "attain" (Rom. 9** 1 Cor. 9** Phil. 3!* f-), or * under- 
stand" (Eph. 3'*), but “overtake” (Gen. 19!* Sir. 7! Jn. 12:9), with a 
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touch of surprise and detection. GF read xataA4Qot. ADGF' place 
bua before 3j ju éoa. Rom. 131-4, where the time before the Parousia 
is designated as Uxvoc, oxéto¢, and vóķ, affords a striking parallel to 
vv.*'. The advent is 4 }uépa and Christians are to put on tà 8xAc 
«oU çwtóç and to conduct themselves às év ġuéog, that is, are to avoid 
xdx.ote, péðars xtA., for 3j v05 xpoéxopey 1) 3è dudoa Fyyenev. 


ós kXérras, “That the day should surprise you as thieves 
are surprised." As Grotius has observed, the comparison here is 
not the same as in v. *, though it follows naturally from it. In 
v. 2, “the day of the Lord comes as a thief at night,” suddenly 
and unexpectedly; here the day of the Lord (compared to the 
daylight) does not surprise the believers as it does the unbelievers 
(as kXérras), that is, does not catch the Christians unawares 
and unprepared. 


xAéxta;, read by BA Boh., is accepted by Lachmann, WH. De W. 
Ewald, Koch, Lft. Moff. and Field (Ofium Norv, III, 123). Most com- 
mentators, however, prefer the numerically better attested xAéxcy¢ 
(see Souter, ad loc.). In this case, the same comparison is used as in v. 3, 
but here the point is not “suddenness” but "surprise." The usual ob- 
jection to xAéxtas, that it spoils the metaphor (see on vfjxtoo 2"), is too 
incisive, in view of the inversion of metaphors in Paul, especially in this 
section (cf. xafed3erv and yornyopety in vv. * 19); see Lft. on 27 and ad 
loc. Weiss (17) thinks that xAéxtas is a mechanical conformation to 
bus (cf. tóxouç 17). Zim. (cf. Mill. and Dibelius) suggests that xAéxtas 
involves a change of sense that overlooks the reference to Lk. 12:* = 
Mt. 249. 


5. mavres yàp bpeis kTÀ.. The ydp explains why “the day” 
should not surprise them; and the "rdvres (cf. waow II r9) 
singles out the faint-hearted for special encouragement. The 
readers, one and all, are not “in darkness" but are “sons of 
light," that is, belong to Christ; and, with a slight advance of 
meaning, are “sons of day," that is, belong to the realm of future 
light and salvation, the unexpressed reason being that the in- 
dwelling Christ or Spirit guarantees their ability so to live a 
blameless life that they may even now, if they are vigilant and 
sober, be assured of the rescue from the wrath that comes (1!9), 
and of an entrance into God's own kingdom and glory (2!5; 
v. infra, vv. *19). 
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ulb; qutóc suggests the possible influence of the word of the Lord in 
Lk. 16°; cf. Jn. 12% Eph. 5* (céxva); the phrase does not occur in Lxx. 
uld¢ tudoas is not found elsewhere in Gk. Bib. The use of uté¢ with 
a gen. to denote the intimate relation of a person with a thing or person 
appears to be Semitic in origin (see on II 2* and cf. Deiss. BS. 161- 
166); the idiom is common in the Gk. Bib. 


oUk spev kTXA. The change from tpets (vv. +) to 5jueis 
(vv. ®-10) should not be overlooked. In saying that aJ the breth- 
ren are sons of light and sons of day, Paul seems already to be 
preparing the way tactfully for an exhortation that they conduct 
themselves as such, especially since blamelessness of life (3!) 
alone assures them of escape from judgment (cf. 2 Cor. 51° Rom. 
14!). Not wishing to discourage the faint-hearted but at the 
same time recognising that they need the warning, he includes in 
the exhortation not only them but himself and all other Chris- 
tians, and proceeds (v. *) asyndetically: “We Christians, all of 
us, do not belong to night or to darkness." He thus prepares 
for the exhortation to sobriety and vigilance (vv. *7), and for 
the encouraging assurance of future salvation (vv. *!°). This 
done, the Upeis of v.** (cf. v.4) is resumed in v.". It is obvious 
that oùx éopev vuxròs oùôè axóTovs forms the transition to the 
exhortation. 


elvat vuxtóc, oxétous, *juépao (v. *) is logically equivalent to utol vux- 
«óc, etc. In view of 1 Cor. 3% 2 Cor. 107 Rom. 145, etc., it is unneces- 
sary to supply viol. The arrangement of qut6«, hépas, vuxtóc, oxótouq 
is chiastic.. Day and night are the periods; light and darkness the 
characteristics of the periods. GF put xa( before oóx écyéy to relieve 
the asyndeton. On ox... 0056, see 2* and II 3*. 


6. dpa oby uù xabevdmpev rT. “So then let us not sleep as 
do the rest (ot Aourof as 4?) but let us watch and be sober.” 
The figurative use of xaĝeúðew and vide is suggested, as v. 7 
intimates, by the fact that sleepers sleep at night and drunkards 
get drunk at night. «a@evdew covers all sorts of moral laxity; 
ypnyopetv, its opposite, denotes watchfulness, moral alertness, 
vigilance against the assaults of unrighteousness. The point of 
yndev is less certain; for since drunkenness may suggest either 
stupid unconsciousness or abnormal exaltation (B. Weiss, Dob.), 
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ynpopev may be an exhortation either to perfect control of the 
senses without which vigilance is impossible or to quietness of 
mind (4!) without which the peaceable fruits of righteousness 
essential to future salvation are unattainable. 


Since xaOed8wuev and yşnyopõűuey are metaphorical, it is unlikely 
that vfguguev here (and v. *) is literal, as if some of the converts were 
intemperate; or that it is both literal and metaphorical (Find.). At 
the same time, as v. 7” intimates, the sons of day and the sons of light 
in Thessalonica as elsewhere may have been tempted to indulge in 
habits characteristic of those who belong not to day but to night. doa 
ody, found in Gk. Bib. only in Paul, is followed by the hortatory subj. 
(here and Gal. 61° Rom. 14"); or by the imperative (II 21). KLP read 
xaüe0Souev and GF vigousy; cf. Rom. 1410 (NBAG).—xa0e0Bety. is 
used by Paul only in this section and in the fragment of a hymn cited 
in Eph. $*. Inv.’ it is literal; in v. !* itis = xotuoOat = droðvhoxety. 
ç xal, which DGF read here for the simple és, is rare in Paul (Rom. 9** 
I Cor. 7! f. g* Eph. 2* 5%), and is perhaps a reminiscence of Eph. 2! 
c xal ol Aotxol. ‘yenyooety is infrequent in Paul (1 Cor. 16! Col. 43) 
and the Lxx. (cf. 1 Mac. 1297: ypnyopetv xol elvat zl tois SxAore, 
&couióteo0at elc x6Asuovy SU Ans th¢ vuxtós). It is employed in the 
eschatological passages Mk. 13% f. Lk. 1287 f. and Mt. 249 f-; but in 
Lk. 21** and Mk. 13* we have dypuxvelv.—vipaty, rare in Gk. Bib., is 
used metaphorically in the N. T. (v. 2 Tim. 4* r Pet. 155 47; 5° (vigate, 
yenyoohoats); cf. éxvhoewv (r Cor. 15% Joel 15, etc.) and dvavigew 


(2 Tim. 2**). 


7. oi yap xaGevSovres xTÀ. The exhortation to vigilance and 
sobriety is illustrated by a fact of observation familiar to the 
readers (cf. Rom. 13! f). “Those who sleep (usually) sleep at 
night (vueros; cf. 2?) and those who get drunk (usually) are 
drunk at night." These habits, characteristic of those who are 
not sons of day and sons of light, are mentioned, not without 
reference to the temptations to which all Christians, including 
the readers, are exposed. 


The distinction between pefécxecbar “get drunk” (Eph. 5!* Lk. 12« 
Pr. 23?) and ge00ev (B reads peðóovteçs) “be drunk" (x Cor. 11%; 
cf. ò u«00ov Job 12% Is. 19:* 2415, etc.) is doubted by Ell. Lft. and 
others. Since Paul does not say ol xaðebovteç vuxtóo elo xtA., “the 
sleepers belong to night," etc., it is improbable that v. ? is figurative 
(see Lün.). Schmiedel would exscind v. ? as a marginal note, and v. * 
as a connecting link inserted by a later reader. 
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8. eis 5é nucpas krX. The emphasis on vuctds (v. 7), 
already implied in vv. * **, prepares for the contrast here, dé 
being adversative by context, and for the exhortation. Sleep 
and drunkenness are the affairs of those who belong to the night; 
* but let us, since we belong not to night (the realm of evil), but 
to day (the future glory; cf. v. 9), be sober.” 

év6ve devo, eTA. “It is not sufficient to watch and be sober, 
we must also be armed" (Chrys.) "Perhaps the mention of 
vigilance suggested the idea of a sentry armed and on duty" 
(Lit. who compares Rom. 13! f-). As in r1*, Paul describes the 
Christian life on the religious side as faith and on the ethical 
side as love, and singles out for special remark the moral 
quality of hope; hence to the breastplate he adds the helmet, 
the hope for future salvation, thus giving to conduct an escha- 
tological sanction. 


One is reminded here and even more strongly in Eph. 6* of Is. 591’: 
xal éveBócaco BuxatocóvQv (cf. Job 29!) d&¢ 96paxx (cf. Sap. $!') xal 
xeptéðeto xeouxuepáAatxy owtnplou éxt ths xepadyjc. The figure, how- 
ever, is natural to Paul (cf. Rom. 131! dvBuodus0a ta Bxda tod qurtóq 
and Eph. 6" év8écac8e tiv xavoxAlay tod 000). The purpose of the ar- 
mour, tacit here but expressed in Eph. 6", is probably: xpd¢ tò 3évacbar 
bya orvat xpd tç usÜoBlac tod Sux6Aou, the Satan who, as an 
angel of darkness, transforms himself into an &yyeAo0¢ gwrtóç (2 Cor. 1114). 
£vb0scOat, a common word in Lxx., is used metaphorically by Paul with 
various objects (cf. Gal. 327 1 Cor. 15% f- Rom. 13" Col. 3:3 Eph. 4%). 
The aorist part. is of identical action (BM T. 139). @dpaé, here and Eph. 
6* in Paul, is quite frequent in Gk. Bib. (cf. év3decOar Owpaxa 1 Reg. 178 
Jer. 26* Ezek. 38* 1 Mac. 3*). xeprxepcéAata, in N. T. only here and Eph. 
617, is literal in Lxx. except Is. 59. On the complete armour of the 
hastati, see Polyb. VI, 23. The gen. xlotews and &y&xv« are appositional. 


mla aernpías, Salvation is both negatively freedom from 
wrath (cf. 11°) and positively fellowship with Christ, as vv. *!° 
declare. Since cermpía is an eschatological conception (cf. Rom. 
13), something to be acquired (v. °), Paul says not ewrnpiav 
but dria omrnpias (objective gen. as 1* Rom. 5? Col. 1??). 

The significance of this exhortation to hope lies in the convic- 
tion that without blamelessness of life (31) even believers can- 
not escape the judgment (cf. Rom. 14!? 2 Cor. 519). To be sure, 
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as Paul forthwith encourages the faint-hearted to remember 
(vv. *39), this hope is virtually certain of realisation. 


Here and v. *, he speaks generally of cwtnela. In Rom. 8%, he singles 
out the redemption of the body as the object of hope; “for by that hope 
we have been (proleptically) saved”; and in Phil 3% !-, Jesus Christ as 
owthe is to transform the body of our humiliation that it may be con- 
formable to the body of his glory (note dxex3eyéue8a in both pas- 
sages and cf. Gal. 5*). Though Paul here may have this specific hope 
also in mind, he contents himself with a general statement, ¿xig 
cupolas (cf. Job 2* for the objective gen.: xpoodexéyuevor thy dAxlda cfc 
owmplacg uou). 


9-10. Sri ove Elero TX. With Sti “because,” he confirms 
the propriety of the exhortation to the ¿Ara ewrrypías by en- 
couraging the faint-hearted to be assured that that hope is bound 
to be fulfilled. "The ground of assurance is stated, first, nega- 
tively, “God did not appoint us Christians for wrath," that is, 
for condemnation at the day of judgment (cf. 1° 21€); and then 
positively, *but to gain salvation." Since, however, it is impos- 
sible to work out one's own salvation (Phil. 21?) unless the divine 
power operates in the believer, Paul next recalls the means by 
which salvation is to be acquired, namely, " through" the causal 
activity of the indwelling “Jesus Christ our Lord." Further- 
more, since death and resurrection are inseparable factors in 
the redemptive work of Christ (cf. 41), he adds: “who died for 
us," that is, for our sins, “‘in order that we might live, have life 
with him,” the future life in fellowship with Christ, which is 
the consummation of Christian hope. 


The construction trOévar tive ef; «t, only here in Paul, but fre- 
quent in Lxx., is not the equivalent of Acts 1347 = Is. 49° (ctéBetx& cs 
el; p<; contrast Rom. 4!’ = Gen. 17°), but nevertheless “appears to 
have a partially Hebraistic tinge” (Ell.; cf. Ps. 65* Hos. 4" Mic. 1? 
Jer. 25", etc.). eto (= E0nxev, Bl. 551) indicates the purpose of God, 
but like eYAeto (II 215) is less specific than éxAoyf, (19; xeprxolyats, 
rare in Gk. Bib., is used absolutely in the passive sense of “ possession," 
“remnant,” in 2 Ch. 14? Mal. 3!” Hag. 2* Eph. 1** 1 Pet. 25; here, how- 
ever, and II 2" Heb. ro?*, where a genitive follows, it is active, acquisitio 
(Vulg. Ell Mill. and most), “gaining,” “winning,” as indeed ypnyopõ- 
uev and vipwuev (Find.) and the clause with 3& (Dob.) intimate. 
B and some minuscules invert the order to read 5 0eb tues (cf. 21*). 
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&ià ToU kvpíov uv I. X. This clause is to be construed not 
with Gero but with the adjacent eis mepimoinoiw cærnpias. 
The & indicates the causal activity of the risen Lord conceived 
of as a spiritual power resident in the hearts of believers, ena- 
bling them to bring forth the fruits of righteousness essential to 
salvation and guaranteeing their resurrection from the dead 
and eternal fellowship with himself. 


The phrase is the logical but not grammatical equivalent of év «à 
xuplp: see on 4* 1, On the divine name, see 1*; B Eth. omit Xprctod 


(cf. 21*). 


10. To) àmoÂavdvros xTX. The risen Lord through whose in- 
dwelling power the believer gains salvation is also he who died 
for us, that is, for'our sins (Gal. 1? 1 Cor. 15%; cf. Rom. 5* 429). 


BN read sol (cf. Gal. 1* where B has dxép), but most have dxép (cf. 
Rom. 559); the distinction between these prepositions is becoming en- 
feebled (Moult. I, 105). By the phrases dxoOvicxew 0xéo (Rom. 5**- 
14!* I Cor. 15* 2 Cor. 519), 5ibóvat zept (Gal. 18), and xapaSibóvat 0xáo 
(Gal. 22° Rom. 8*), Paul indicates his belief in the sufferings and es- 
pecially the death of Christ, the righteous for the unrighteous, as an 
atonement for sins (cf. Moore, EB. 4229 ff.). In speaking of the death of 
Christ for us, Paul uses regularly the category not of forgiveness (Rom. 
4' Col. 1 Eph. 17; cf. Col. 21* 333 Eph. 4%) but of reconciliation (Rom. 
$1* f- 2 Cor. 5!* f. Col. 12° £.) and especially justification. “ Forgive- 
ness he calls justification. It is the same thing as atonement, or recon- 
ciliation, terms in which somewhat different aspects of the same process 
are emphasised" (Ropes, Apostolic Age, 156). The absence of these 
terms in I, II, and the fact that this is the only passage in I, II in which 
the death of Christ for us is mentioned, suggests not that the significance 
of that death was not preached prominently in Thessalonica, but that 
the purpose of these letters did not call for a discussion of justification, 
law, works, etc. Nothing is here said explicitly of Christ's death “to 
sin" (Rom. 61*) or of the believers’ dying and rising with Christ (Gal. 
21* f. Rom. 6? £. Col. 212. 20 31), but this conception may underlie both 
the passage (4!9), “if we believe that Jesus died and rose," etc., and 
8t tod xuplou and éy xuoly. 


iva... Orco pev. The purpose of the death, stated in the 
light of the cognate discussion (41415), is: “that whether we are 
watching (living) or whether we are sleeping (dead), we might 
together live with him." ypnyopõðpev and xabevowpey are to 
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be taken figuratively for £Guev and avodynoxapev (Rom. 14°), 
as, indeed, Th. Mops. Chrys. Ephr. (sive vivi simus sive mortui), 
and most affirm. For survivors and dead, salvation comes 
simultaneously at the Parousia, as fe ovv avrQ (4) and 
mwavrote ov xkupi écóueÜa (417) prepare us to expect. 


It is noteworthy that even in a casual statement about the signifi- 
cance of salvation, three distinctive points in Paul's conception are 
touched upon, forgiveness of sins through the death of Christ, moral 
renewal through the indwelling power of the spiritual Christ, and the 
final consummation of future fellowship with him. Ell. is again right 
in insisting that as in 4!! so here dya and oóv be separated; "the Chy 
odv Xptot@ forms the principal idea, while the &yx subjoins the further 
notion of aggregation"; Vulg., however, joins simul cum (contrast 417). 
On xafed3ev = “to die"; see 4"; but “to this particular use of ypn- 
yopéw no Biblical parallel can be adduced” (Mill.). There seems to be 
no sharp difference in meaning between el with the subjunctive (com- 
mon in later Gk.; cf. Mill. and x Cor. 14*) and the expected é&v (Rom. 
14*). Burton (BMT. 253), contrary to the opinion of many (e. g. Bl. 654) 
thinks that the subjunctive “can hardly be explained as attraction since 
the nature of the thought (in our passage) calls for a subjunctive.” 
A few minuscules read yọnyopoŭuey and also with KLP xa9«03ouev. 
efve, a favourite particle in Paul (cf. II 21*), is rare elsewhere in Gk. Bib. 
(1 Pet. 21°! Josh. 2418 Is. 30% Sir. 41*, etc.).—A reads tfoeousev; DE 
Couev; the aorist Ghowsev (NB, ef al.) indicates the future living as a 
fact without reference to progress or completion, “that we might have 
life." 


11. 5:0 mapaxaXeire KTh. “Wherefore” (3!; cf. ore 41), 
since the day of the Lord, though it comes suddenly on all, be- 
lievers and unbelievers, will not surprise you believers; and 
since the power of Christ makes possible that blamelessness of 
life which is necessary to salvation and so guarantees the reali- 
sation of your hope; do not be faint-hearted but "encourage one 
another" (7rapaxaneite àXXjXovs, as was just said in 415) “and 
build up one another." Then remembering the actual practice 
of the converts, and justifying, as it were, his writing when there 
was no need to write (v. !; cf. 4°), he adds tactfully as in 4!^ 
(cf. 41): “as in fact (x«aÜc&s xa’; see 3* 4!) you are doing." 

olxoSousivy, olxoSouf) and éxotxoSousiv are frequent words in Paul, 
especially in his letters to Corinth. From the figure of the church or 
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the individual (1 Cor. 61*) as a temple of the Spirit, the further metaphor 
of “building up," “constructing” a character would naturally develop 
(see Lít. on 1 Cor. 38). The parallelism with &AXfXouc demands for 
atc Tov eva a sense similar to &AAfjloug and the accentuation elg tov 
Eva, “each one of you build up the other one." Lillie observes: “no 
edition has els «5v Eva, the construction adopted by Faber Stapulensis 
(ad unum usque, to a man), Whitby (into one body), Rückert (who under- 
stands by tov fva Christ)." Blass (453) remarks on the phrase: “quite 
unclassic but Semitic for &AAhAous.”” Of the many parallels cited by 
Kypke (II, 339), the closest is Theoc. 22**: «lg; évt yetpac detpov. The 
exact phrase, however, recurs later in the Greek Legend of Isaiah, 2° (in 
Charles’s Ascen. Isaiah, 143); Testament Job, 27 (in James's A pocrypha 
Anecdota); and in Pseudo-Cyrill. Alex. X, 1055 A, els «à dvi = dO fjAot; 
(noted by Soph. Lex. 427). 


(7) Spiritual Labourers (512-1). 


There are still some Uotepyuata (3) which need to be ad- 
justed. Hence the exhortations (4-5!) are now continued, as 
& introducing a new point and éperóev (cf. 4!) intimate. The 
brethren as a whole are first urged to appreciate those who 
labour among them, two special functions of these labourers be- 
ing selected for emphasis, that of leading and that of admonish- 
ing. But not only are they to appreciate the labourers, they 
are to do so very highly, and that too not from fear and distrust 
but from love, because of their work. Then changing from in- 
finitive to imperative, he commands them to be at peace not 
“with them" but “among yourselves." 

"Furthermore, we ask you, brothers, to appreciate those who 
labour among you both acting as your leaders in the Lord and warn- 
ing you; Sand to rate them very highly in love for the sake of their 
work. Be at peace among yourselves. 


There must be a reason for specifying two of the functions of “the 
workers” and for observing that in acting as leaders they do so in the 
Lord. Precisely what the reason is escapes our knowledge. It may be 
conjectured, however (see on 4"), that the idlers in their want had ap- 
pealed for assistance to those who laboured among them, managing the 
external affairs of the group including money matters and acting as spir- 
itual advisers, and had been refused rather tactlessly with an admonition 
on the ground that the idle brothers though able were unwilling to sup- 
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port themselves, thus violating Paul's express command (4" II 319). 
The result was friction between the idlers and “the workers" and the 
disturbance of the peace of the church. Paul recognises that there was 
blame on both sides; and so, addressing the brethren as a whole, for 
the matter concerned the entire brotherhood, he urges first, with the 
idlers in mind, that the workers be appreciated, that it be remembered 
that they manage the affairs of the church not on their own authority 
but on that of the indwelling Christ, and that they be highly esteemed 
because of the excellence of their services. He urges next, still address- 
‘ing the church as a whole, but having in mind the attitude of the 
workers in admonishing, that they be at peace among themselves. 
The arrangement of the exhortations in 5*-* is not perfectly obvious. 
To be sure, xapaxaAoduev 3é (v. *) is a fresh start, and vv. 1*1* and 
vv. '*# are distinct in themselves; but the division of the material in 
vv. +15 js uncertain. In the light, however, of the triplet in vv. 1*5, it 
is tempting to divide the six exhortations in vv. !*!* into two groups 
of three each, putting a period after dc8ewSy and beginning afresh with 
uaxpoðuusite xpd xkvtas. In this case, we may subdivide as follows: 
The Spiritual Labourers (vv. 11-15); The Idlers, The Faint-hearted, and 
The Weak (v. 118-0); Love (vv. 44-18); Joy, Prayer, and Thanksgiving 
(vv. 1618); and Spiritual Gifts (vv. 19-21). 


12. épwrapev é KTA. As already noted, the exhortations be- 
gun in 4! are here renewed. The phrase épwrdpev... adedpol 
recurs in II 24. Here as in 4‘ etdévae means “respect,” “ap- 
preciate the worth of.” In ToUs xomid@vras èv tyiv xal mpoic- 
tapévous kal vovÜeroÜvras, we have not three nouns designat- 
ing the official titles of the class of persons to be appreciated, but 
three participles describing these persons as exercising certain 
functions. Furthermore, the omission of the article before the 
last two participles indicates that only one set of persons is 
intended, *those who labour among you." Finally, the correl- 
ative xal... xal suggests that of the various activities involved 
in ToUs xoTriOvTas év ipiv, two are purposely emphasised, leader- 
ship in practical affairs and the function of spiritual admonition. 


Whether the two functions of “those who labour among you” “ were 
executed by the same or different persons cannot be determined; at 
this early period of the existence of the church of Thess. the first suppo- 
sition seems much the most probable" (Ell.). Though it is likely that 
the older or more gifted men would be conspicuous as workers, it does 
not follow that the class described not by title but by function is that 
of the official xpecBétepo:, a word found not in Paul, but in the Pas- 
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torals. Nor must we infer from the fact that later we have traces in 
another Macedonian church of éxícxoxot and &rdéxover (Phil. 1!) that 
such officials are in existence in Thess. at the time of writing I and II. 
Rather we are in the period of informal and voluntary leadership, the 
success of which depended upon the love of the brethren as well as 
upon the recognition that the leadership is év xvpl. Hence Paul ex- 
horts the converts not only to esteem the workers but to esteem them 
very highly in love because of their work. See McGiffert, A postolic 
Age, 666. 


Tous xom@vras éy üpiv. In the light of 0 xdmos Tijs àydmns 
(1), of Paul's habit of incessant work (2° !-), and of the exhorta- 
tion to work (4"), this quite untechnical designation of the per- 
sons in question as “those who work among you" is conspicu- 
ously appropriate. While such a designation is natural to Paul, 
the artisan missionary (cf. Deiss. Light, 316 f.), the choice of it 
here may have been prompted by the existing situation. It was 
“ the idlers” (o£ &ra«Tot v. 14) who were fretting “the workers," 
as both 4!! and the exhortation “be at peace among yourselves 
make probable. 


xoxutv, “grow weary,” “labour,” with body or mind, is common in 
Gk. Bib. and frequent in Paul. With this word, he describes the ac- 
tivities of the women in Rom. 16* 5; the missionary toil of himself 
(Gal. 4% 1 Cor. 15!* Phil. 21* Col. 12°) and others (1 Cor..161*); and the 
manual labour incident thereto (1 Cor. 4 Eph. 4*9). The àv with duty 
designates the sphere of the labour, inter vos (Vulg.); cf. 2 Reg. 237. 


kal mpoicrajévovss xal vovÜeroÜvras. “Both leading you 
in the Lord and warning you” (cf. 2" «at rrapapvOovpevor xal 
paprupóuevot). Though these participles may introduce func- 
tions different from but co-ordinate with ToUs xomiðvras év 
úuîv (Dob.), yet it is more probable (so most) that they explain 
and specify ToU xomiðvras év üpiv, but without exhausting the 
departments of labour (cf. Lillie). Since such a phrase as 0 «ó7ros 
Tis á'yd rs (1?) should seem to preclude any restriction whatever 
of the labour prompted by love, it is evident that the specifica- 
tions here made are advanced not because they “were likeliest 
to awaken jealousy and resistance” (Lillie) but because they had 
actually awakened them. 
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mpoictapevous pv v kvpíq. “Act as your leaders in the 
Lord." Attention is first called to the fact that the workers are 
leaders, that is, not simply rulers or chairmen but men who look 
after the general welfare of the group, especially the external 
matters, including the administration of the funds. That év 
xupi is placed only after mpoiorapévous indicates not that the 
working (cf. Rom. 16!) and the warning are not in the Lord, but 
that it is necessary to remind the brethren, the idlers in par- 
ticular, that the workers in taking the lead in temporal things 
are acting at the promptings not of personal interest but of 
the indwelling Christ. 


XpoloxacÓa:, here and Rom. 12* in Paul, is used in x Tim. 3* u 
(df. 3*, 2 aor. act.) of managing the household; in Tit. 3*- 14 of attending 
to good works; and in 1 Tim. 5!’ (perf. act.) of the ruling «oecQócspot 
(cf. Hermas Vis. II, 4%). The word occurs also in Lxx. (e. g. 2 Reg. 13" 
Amos 61* Bel. (Lxx.) 8) and papyri (Mill.). Besides the basal meaning 
* be over," "rule," “act as leader," there are derived meanings such 
as “protect,” “guard,” “ care for” (cf. Test. xii, Jos. 2°). In the light of 
I Tim. 3° (where xpoothvat is parallel to éxyeAfjoetat) and of xpootatety 
ctvég = praesidio sum curam gero (Witk. 16), Dob. inclines to insist 
both here and in Rom. 12° on the derived meaning, ''fürsorgen."—NA 
read xpoictavoudévous. 


vovÜeroÜvras vuâs. Apparently some of the brethren, pre- 
sumably the idlers (see on 4"), had refused to give heed to the 
spiritual counsels of the workers, with the result that relations 
between them were strained and the peace of the brotherhood 
disturbed. Hence the appropriateness of calling attention to the 
fact that the workers were not only leaders in things temporal 
but also spiritual advisers. vovÜeretv denotes brotherly warn- 
ing or admonition, as II 3!5* makes plain. 


vouletety appears in N. T., apart from Acts 20%, only in Paul; it is 
connected with 9:35&oxew in Col. 12% 3155 cf. also vou0ecía 1 Cor. 10" 
Eph. 6* (with zabela) and Tit. 31°. These words along with vou0écnuax 
are in the Lxx. found chiefly in the wisdom literature (cf. Sap. 12! 
dxoutpvhoxwy voueteic). 


13. xai syetc0ar KTA. It is not enough that the brethren ap- 
preciate the workers; they are to esteem them (fyeîs Oar = eióé- 
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vat) very highly (vmepextreptooas), and that too not from fear or 
distrust but from love (v a@ya7ry); for the workers, because of 
their work of faith (13), deserve not only esteem but high and 
loving esteem. “Those who labour among you," like Paul and 
Timothy in 1 Cor. 16!*, Tò épyov xupiou épyafovras, 

As the parallel with el3éva: demands, }yeicba: is here not “con- 
sider” (II 3* 2 Cor. 9*) but “esteem,” a meaning, however, not else- 
where attested (Mill. Dob.). For this reason, some comm. find the 
expected notion of esteem in the adverb and support their finding by 
such phrasesas xep} xoAAod (Herod. II, 115) or xep} xAelotou (Thucy. 
II, 89) tyetcbar. But these adverbial expressions are not identical 
with bxspexxeptcods. Other comm. (from Chrys. to Wohl.), on the 
analogy of xocela@at év dArywolg (Thucy. IV, $1, VII, 33) = dArywoety, take 
hyeicbar dv &q&xp = čyarğy, a meaning not sufficiently attested and 
unlikely here because of the distance between év dy&xp and ġyetoðar. 
Schmiedel compares éy épyf elyov (Thucy. II, 18* 21? 65%); and Schott 
notes even Job 35! «( «oü«o djrfjo éy xploee. The unusual meaning 
“esteem” is contextually preferable; cf. el; «bv Iva (v. 1) and elBévat 
(v. 2 49). On baspexxepicotic (BDGF; dxepexxeptccod MAP), see 3". 
GF read Score (Vulg. ut) before tyeicbar. B has thyetobe (cf. elon- 
vebete). P omits adtéyv as if djyeic0nt = “to rule." F has 3:6 for 3:4. 


eipnvevere èv éavrois. “Be at peace among yourselves,” 
one with the other, éavrots for GAAjAos (cf. Mk. 999). This 
striking command, separated grammatically (note the change 
from infinitive to imperative) but not logically from the preced- 
ing, suggests that the workers, in functioning both as managers 
of the funds and as spiritual advisers, had been opposed by some 
of the converts, presumably the idlers (4"; cf. v. * vovÜereire 
Tous atdxtous and II 3!5), with the result that friction between 
them arose and the peace of the group was ruffled. The fact that 
Paul says not wer’ avTOv but év éavrois further suggests that 
the workers are in part to blame for the situation, in that their 
admonitions to the idlers who had asked for aid had not been 
altogether tactful (cf. II 3!*- 15). 


&xutoi; is read by BAKL, e£ al.; the tactfulness of Paul who in- 
cludes both the workers and the idlers in the exhortation to peace is 
lost sight of in the reading év adtoic (NDP; cf. GF and Vulg. cum eis), 
followed by Chrys. Th. Mops. (in eos), and most of the Greek comm., 
and by Erasmus, Calvin, and most recently Dibelius. Furthermore, 
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on the analogy of Rom. 12° (cf. 3 Reg. 22*), we should have expected 
not év adtote but wer” atv (cf. Zim.). Swete (op. cit. ad loc.) remarks: 
* Ambst. who reads inter vos thinks only of mutual forbearance amongst 
the faithful: pacificos eos esse hortatur.” Hermas has both elonvedete év 
ab«oto (Vis. III, 9!*) and &v &avcot (125; 9? parallel with 4AAfjAotc; cf. 51). 


(8) The Idlers, The Faint-hearted, and The Weak (5149). 


From the beginning of his exhortations (4!), Paul seems to 
have had in mind the needs of three classes, the meddlesome idlers 
(411-13; 512-18), those who were anxious both about their friends 
who had died (41$) and about their own salvation (5!-"), and 
those who were tempted to unchastity (4**). To the same three 
classes he now refers once more (cf. Th. Mops.), specifying them 
respectively as “the idlers? (oi dtax«ror), who as most trouble- 
some need to be warned; “the faint-hearted” (o£ òuydpyvyot), 
who were losing the assurance of salvation and need to be en- 
couraged; and “the weak" (oi àaÜeveis), who being tempted 
to impurity are to be clung to and tenderly but firmly supported. 

“Further we urge you, brothers, warn the idlers, encourage the 
faint-hearted, cling to the weak. 

14. mapaxaXoüpev . . . adedpol, With 9d a new point in the 
exhortation is introduced. The similarity of the phrase (4!°) to 
époràev . . . adedpol (v. 12) and the repetition of 25eApo/ make 
probable that the persons addressed are the same as in vv. 1-8, 
that is, not the workers only (Chrys.; Th. Mops. who says: 
“vertit suum sermonem ad doctores"; and Born. Find.) but the 
brethren as a whole. The only individuals obviously excluded 
are the recipients of the warning, encouragement, and support. 
“Those who labour among you," though they take the lead in 
practical affairs and admonish, have no monopoly of the func- 
tions of vouereiv, TapauvÜciaÜa, and avréyec Oar, 

On vou@eretvy, see v. t. D omits ðuäçş. Instead of the expected in- 
finitives after xapaxaAodpev (4'°), we have imperatives (1 Cor. 4'; 
cf. above elpyvedere). GF, indeed, read vouOeretv, xapapubeicbar, and 
dvtéyecfat (so D), perhaps intimating (and if so, correctly; cf. Wohl.) 
that with the imperative paxpobupeite, Paul turns from brotherly love 
(cf. 41*:2) to love (xpb¢ xévrac; cf. elc xdvtac, v. 15; elc ZAAHAOUG v. 1* 
is of course included). | 
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ros ardxrous, “The idlers.” Since in 4"-!2, to which these 
words evidently refer, people of unquiet mind, meddlesome, and 
idle are mentioned, most commentators content themselves here 
with a general translation, the “disorderly,” "unquiet," “un- 
ruly," even when they admit that idleness is the main count in 
the disorder (Ephr.: ''inquietos, qui otiosi ambulant et nihil fa- 
ciunt nisi inania”). The certainty that the specific sense “the 
idlers”’ is here intended is given in II 3*f- where the context 
demands that ataxreiy and Trepurareiv araxtws be rendered as 
Rutherford translates and as the usage in papyri allows, “to be 
a loafer,” “to behave as a loafer” (cf. Theodoret: “Toùs arax- 
Tous Tos apyla culavras obras exddecey), 


In the N. T., #raxtoç occurs only here, étaxtety only in II 37, and 
&váxvo« only in II 3% ». Chrys. notes that they are originally military 
words, the «&5« being that of troops in battle array, or of soldiers at 
their post of duty. By a natural extension of usage, they come to 
describe various types of irregularity such as “intermittent” fevers, 
“disorderly” crowds, and “unrestrained” pleasures; and, by a still 
further extension, “disorderly” life in general (cf. 3 Mac. 1!*; Deut. 3219 
Ezek. 12% 4 Reg. 9*¢ (Sym.); Test. xii, Naph. 2*; 1 Clem. 4o! Diogn. 9!). 
In an exhaustive note, Milligan (152-154) has called attention to several 
papyri concerned with contracts of apprenticeship (e. g. P. Oxy. 275, 
724-5) where dtaxteltv and doyeiv are used interchangeably. In a 
letter to the present editor under date of February 12, 1910, Dr. Milli- 
gan refers “to a still more striking instance of étaxtéw = ‘to be idle’ 
than the Oxyrhyncus passages. In BGU, 1125* (13 B.C.)—a contract— 
the words occur &¢ 38 éXv dotaeuthone: d dopworhorn. Evidently dtaxrh- 
ont is to be read, with a confusion in the writer’s mind with dpyfon 
(Schubart)." In a paper in the volume entitled Essays in Modern The- 
ology (in honour of Dr. Briggs), 1911, 191—206, reasons are advanced in 
some detail for concluding that &xax«eiv and its cognates, as employed 
by Paul, are to be translated not “to be idle," etc. (cf. AJT. 1904, 614 ff.) 
but “to loaf,” etc. In II 3!°, the idleness is a refusal to work, a direct 
violation of instructions orally given (xapáSocta 3*), of Paul's own ex- 
ample (37!-), and of the gospel utterance (tọ Aby 3yu9v 3"). To express 
this notion of culpable neglect, Paul chooses not ezoAátew (cf. Exod. 
5*- 17), a word he prefers to use in the sense “to have leisure for” (1 Cor. 
75; of. Ps. 454); not doyeiv (cf. Sir. 30°; also ágyóq Sir. 3711 Mt. 12% 
20*- * r Tim. 5!* Tit. 112), a word which Paul does not use; but dtaxrety 
(ataxtws, Evaxtos), a word which distinctly implies the wilful neglect 
of the “golden rule of labour" (Dob.). In English, this notion of neglect 
is conveyed best not by “to be idle," etc., but by “to be a loafer,” etc. 
as Rutherford saw in II 3* * but not in I 5%. 
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ToU Odvyoyuyous, “The faint-hearted.” These “men of 
little heart” (Wiclif) were worried not only about their dead 
(41-15) but also about their own salvation (5!""). They are not 
troublesome like the idlers; hence they require not warning but 
encouragement (mrapapveicbe; cf. 2%; see also 7rapaxaXeire 
4!* 54 and the discussion in II 1*~-2!7). 

Theodoret (cf. Chrys.) explains «oüg 6Atyojóxoug both as todc éxt 
«olo teÜveioty duetplug ðupoüytaç (cf. Col. 3%) and as «od uh dv8peluc 
pépovtag tGv évavtlwy tag xpocBoAds. The first reference is probable; 
but in place of the second reference, namely, to persecution, an allusion 
to the lack of assurance of salvation (5!) is more probable. In the 
prayer of 1 Clem. 59* there is an interesting parallel: é&avécernooy «oq 
dabevoivtas, xapax&A«cov (cf. xapaxaAsite 4!* 51) tods dAcyoduxoivrac. 
In the Lxx., &Atrójuxoc (only here in N. T.; cf. Pr. 14% 18u Is. 25* 
354 54* 5734), bAcyoduxety (not in N. T.), and éAcrogux(a (not in N. T.) 
are regularly used, with the exception of Jonah 4* (where physical 
faintness is meant; cf. Isoc. 19**), of the depressed and the despondent 
in whom little spirit is left; so Is. 571%: dAryopdxote Bt30d¢ uaxoou- 
ulay xal 8:80d¢ Qwiy tole civ xapdlay ouvretorspdvors. 


avréyecOe trav acbevav. “Cling to the weak.” In this con- 
nection, the reference is to the weak not physically (1 Cor. 113) 
but morally. Furthermore, since “the idlers” and “the faint- 
hearted” refer to classes already exhorted (4113; 41-51), it is 
probable that “the weak" are not generally the weak in faith 
(Chrys. Ephr. and others) but specifically those who are tempted 
to impurity (4**; so Th. Mops.: de illis qui fornicatione detur- 
pabantur). Being persons of worth, they are not to be despised 
(cf. Mt. 642 Lk. 16") but are to be held to and tenderly but 
firmly supported. 
d&vréyectar, always middle in Gk. Bib. except 4 Mac. 7‘, is construed 
with the gen. either of persons (Mt. 6 = Lk. 16:* Pr. 4* Zeph. 1*Is. 571) 


or of things (Tit. 1* Is. 56*, etc.). For a different connotation of ol 
dofevets, cf. 1 Cor. 8* 9%. 


(9) Love (5144-19). 


With paxpoOupeire Tpós Trávras, Paul seems to turn from the 
specific needs of the three classes just named to a need of the 
group as a whole in reference to one another and especially to 
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all men, namely, not simply brotherly love but also love. The 
exhortation, directed to all the converts, that they be slow to 
anger, and that they see to it that no one of their number re- 
taliate a wrong done but that they rather seek earnestly the good 
toward one another and toward all, suggests, though the exhor- 
tation is general and characteristic of Paul, a specific situation, 
namely, that the friction between workers and idlers within, and 
chiefly the persecutions from without at the hands of Gentiles 
directly and Jews indirectly, had stirred up a spirit of impatience 
destined to express itself, if it had not done so already, in re- 
venge. To prevent this violation of the moral ideal, Tò &yaĝdv, 
that is, love in which Paul had previously prayed (3?) that the 
Lord would make them abound cis àAAsAXovs xal eis Travras 
the present injunction is apparently intended. 
xpo¢ X&vrag includes all men (Gal. 61°), the Thessalonians (vv. 1*1) 
and their fellow-Christians (4!*) and the Gentiles and Jews (el dAAhAous 
xol elg advras v. 1 311). It is probable, therefore, that paxpoduyetre 
goes not with the preceding which has to do solely with brotherly love 
(so most) but with the following (so Wohl.). It is perhaps not accidental 
that, as in vv. 1*-1* (yalpete, xpocsóxec0e, edxaptotette), and in vv. 1-18 
(elbévat, hyetcbat, elonvedets), so now in v. 1**-* (vouQeceice, xxpapvbetcbe, 
&vtéyecÓ«) and vv. 44-15 (wæxpoðupeite, boxe, 3udxete) we have the ar- 
rangement in triplets. 


44Be patient with all men; ‘see to it that no one pays back to 
any one evil for evil, but do you always follow the good toward one 
another and toward all. 
14°, paxpoOupeire, “ Bepatient with all men,” literally,“ long- 
tempered,” slow to anger and retaliation, as opposed to the dis- 
position of the 6fv@uuo0s who, unable to endure much, acts ill- 
advisedly (Pr. 1417) and stirs up strife (cf. Pr. 26% (A): S7rov de 
oun éc Tw oF vOupos, novydle: ndm). Patience is a fruit of the 
Spirit (Gal. 52) and a characteristic of love (1 Cor. 13* ) @ydamn 
paxpoOupei), 
In Paul poxpodupla is several times closely joined with yenotéms 
(Gal. 5* 2 Cor. 6*; of. ı Cor. 13‘); it is used not only of men but of 
God (Rom. 2* 9; cf. paxpdbupos xal xoAuéAeog Exod. 34° Ps. 8518 
102, etc.). In Gk. Bib. paxpoOupety is regularly construed with ¿xt 
(Sir. 18" Jas. 57, etc.), once with ets (2 Pet. 3°); cf. pet Ign. Polyc. 6%. 
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15. opare xT. The group as a whole are held responsible for 
any single member (tıs) whose patience is exhausted and who is 
ready to retaliate an injury done him by brother or outsider 
(Tw includes both as the parallel eis àAXrjXovs. Kad eis travras 
indicates). The ancient principle of retaliation (cf. Exod. 21? t- 
Deut. 19? Lev. 24!**-) had undergone modifications in keeping 
with the advancing moral insight of Israel (cf. Pr. 2011 24% 25% t. 
Sir. 281-7), but it was left to the Master to put the case against 
it in the unqualified injunction beginning &yamâre ToUs éyOpois 
ÜuGv (Mt. 5% = Lk. 6%”). It was perhaps the difficulty of living 
up to such an imperative in the present circumstances that 
prompted Paul to write not simply “render not evil for evil” 
(Rom. 1217) but, evoking the responsibility of the Christian so- 
ciety for the individual, “see you to it that no one pay back to 
any one evil for evil." 

òpãte wh occurs only here in Paul (cf. Mt. 181:* Josh. 91*) who prefers 
BAéxete uh (Gal. 5!* 1 Cor. 8* 10:2? Col. 23). On &xobibóvat, cf. Rom. 121? 
I Pet. 3* Pr. 175. NGF read dxo8ot (a subj. from &xoBóu); D reads 
&xotoln, The opposite of xaxé¢ in Paul is both dya6é¢ (Rom. 7 12%, 
etc.) and xaAé¢ (Rom. 7” 12!!, etc.). &vcl is rare in Paul (Rom. 12” 
I Cor. 11!* Eph. 5*; II 21° dv’ dy). 

GANA... Óuokere KTA. “But,” on the contrary, “always,” no 
matter how trying the circumstances, “follow,” that is, strive 
earnestly after “the good." It is difficult to avoid the conviction 
that To d'ya80», the moral ideal (here opposed to xaxd», “an 
injury") is for Paul love, seeing that 7j &ydz TQ wAnclov rka- 
xov oU épydferat (Rom. 13!°), the neighbour including both the 
believer and the unbeliever (eis 4àAX5Aovs xal eis Trávras, as in 
32). He might have said 9woxere Thv ayamrny (1 Cor. 142). 

It is questionable whether in Paul's usage «b dyafév and «b xaAdv 
(v. 1) can be sharply differentiated (see Ell. on Gal. 61). Both terms 
represent the ethical ideal of Paul, which, as a comparison of Rom. 
12* f- and Gal. 5* with 1 Cor. 13 makes plain, can be described as 4 
&[&xn. On «b &ya06», cf. Rom. 7!* 12° 13* Gal. 6:5, etc.; «b xaddv 
Rom. 7!* = Gal. 6* 2 Cor. 13?, etc. For 5tóxetv in a similar metaphor- 
ical sense, cf. Rom. 9!* Sir. 27*; Rom. 12» 14'* Ps. 33!* Cfjcnoov elohyny 
xai SlwEov aithy. See also Epict. IV, 539 Boxery «b dyabdy pedyery rd 
xaxxóv. The xal which BKLP (cf. Weiss, 114) insert before slc &4AAf- 
Àouc is to be omitted with SADEGF, e al.; cf. 3:1 41*. 
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(10) Joy, Prayer, Thanksgiving (51*1*), 


The injunction to constant joy and prayer and to thanksgiv- 
ing in every circumstance is characteristic of Paul (cf. 3°!:). 
The fact, however, that he notes, as in 4*, that this exhortation is 
God's will makes probable that the special circumstances of per- 
secution from without and friction within are here in mind as in 
vv. +15, In adding that this will of God operates in Christ Jesus, 
he designates that will as distinctively Christian, the will of the 
indwelling Christ who is the personal and immediately accessible 
authority behind the injunction (cf. 47*-). In adding still further 
eis vus, he intimates that the will of God in Christ is for their 
advantage, and implies that the Christ in them, the source of 
joy (1° Phil. 49, prayer (Eph. 6!* Rom. 8**), and thanksgiving 
(cf. &à Xpuoro? Rom. 1* 7*5 Col. 317) is the power that enables 
them to carry out the difficult imperative. 

16Always rejoice; ‘continually pray; in everything give thanks; 
for this is God's will operating in Christ Jesus for you. 

16. 7rávrore yalpere. Paul has already revealed his own joy 
because of the converts (2!* f. 3? f-), and has used the fact of their 
joy in the midst of persecution as a proof of their election (1*). 
It is natural for him now, with the persecutions from without and 
the disturbances in the brotherhood in mind, to urge them not 
only to rejoice (Rom. 12!5 2 Cor. 13!! Phil. 3! 44, etc.), but to re- 
joice “always” (Tdrvrore as Phil. 4*; cf. ae¢ 2 Cor. 619). This 
feeling of joy, expressed or unexpressed, is a joy before God 
(cf. 3° *-), as the following references to prayer and thanksgiving 
make probable. The source and inspiration of this religious joy is 
the indwelling Christ, as év Xptor@ presently explains (cf. Phil. 4* 
xaipere év kupi rrávrore; GF insert év xvpíg here; cf. Phil. 3!). 

17. advarelrrws TpoaevyeaÓe, The way to constant joy in 
the midst of persecution is constant prayer (cf. Chrys.) unuttered 
or expressed. The exhortation to be steadfast in prayer (Rom. 
12!! Col. 4?), to pray év avri xa«pQ (Eph. 615) is characteristic 
of Paul's teaching and practice (3!° II 1"). In this context, 
prayer would include especially supplication Úmèp ray Óudyrov 
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(Mt. 5 Lk. 6&3 Rom. 12"). That they can thus pray as they 
ought is possible because of the indwelling Christ (év Xpwre 
'Iyco?; cf. Rom. 8 Eph. 615). 


XoocsÜyscÜat (v.** IT 1 3!) is common in Gk. Bib.; it is a general 
word (cd du:Aety tõ Ge, Theophylact), including delobat (319), évtvy- 
y. &vetv (Rom. 8:6. 99), etc. On ddtaAelxtws, see 1°. 


18. év ravrl edyapioteite. “Whatever happens, give thanks 
to God." Since in 2 Cor. 9* év avrí is distinguished from már- 
Tore we must supply here not «póvo or xaip@ but xenpuate, “in 
every circumstance of life," even in the midst of persecutions 
and friction within the brotherhood. Even when T$ Oem is not 
expressed, it is to be understood after evyapiorety (cf. Rom. 17 
I Cor. 109? 11% 1417 Eph. 1!*). Constant joy with constant prayer 
leads to the expression of thankfulness to God at every turn of 
life. The stimulating cause of thanksgiving is the Christ within 
(dv Xpior@ 'Inco?; cf. the Sed in Rom. 1* 7% and especially 
Col. 317). 


The parallelism here between xévrote and d3:aAsixtw¢, and the usage 
of xkvtote or ddtaAkelxtus with edyapotety (1* 29 II r? 21* x Cor. 1' 
Phil. 12 Eph. $:* Phile. 4), xaígetv (Phil. 4*; del 2 Cor. 61*), wvnovedery 
(12), uvelav Exe (3°) or xowic0at (Rom. 1°), xpocedyecbar (II 14; dv 
xay xate@ Eph. 615) make it tempting to take év xavtl = závtote (so 
Chrys. tò ded eóxagtotely toüco ptAocépou tuxfjc, Flatt and Dob.). But 
the usage of év xavri, in the N. T. only in Paul, quite apart from 2 Cor. 
9*, is against that interpretation (cf. 1 Cor. 1* 2 Cor. 4* 64 7*. 1. 10 8791 
I1*- * Eph. 5** Phil. 4°- 11). In the Lxx., év zavrti is rare and never tem- 
poral (Pr. 28* Sir. 18:? 3733 Dan. (Lxx.) 11*' 4 Mac. 8); in Neh. 13° 
dy xavtt todty, it is totọ not xavtli which demands a xoóvw or xatei. 
Had Paul wished to indicate a temporal reference, he would have 
added xo6wp or xarog (Eph. 6's; cf. Lk. 21%% Acts 1" Tobit 4!* Ps. 33! 
1 Mac. 123! Hermas, Mand. V, 2?), or written 32 xavcó; (II 31° Rom. 
1119) instead of åy xavc(. On eóxagurceiv, edyaptotia (cf. «0x &ptatoc Col. 
319), which are frequent words in Paul, see on 1* 3°; cf. Epict. I, 4** 10! 
xalouv xal «o 0t edyaptotav. For the collocation of thanksgiving and 
prayer, apart from the epistolary outline, see 3* Phil. 4* Col. 4*. 


ToUTo yap OéAnua Óco? err. “For this," namely, that you 


rejoice and pray always and give thanks to God whatever hap- 
pens, “is God's will." Asin 4?, Paul insists that what he exhorts 
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is not of his own but of divine authority. But instead of stopping 
here, leaving the readers to infer that God was inaccessible and 
his will impersonal, Paul adds characteristically, using his preg- 
nant phrase v Xptorp '15000 (24; see on 1), that God's will, 
the authority that has the right to give the difficult injunction, 
operates in Christ Jesus, thus indicating that the will is distinc- 
tively Christian and that Christ in whom God operates is an 
accessible personal power whose right to command is recognised 
both by Paul and by his readers (cf. 4? !-). With the further ad- 
dition of eis tas, which would be superfluous if év X. 'I. meant 
simply that the will of God was declared by Christ, Paul im- 
plies not only that the distinctively Christian will of God is 
directed to the believers but also that it is to their advantage 
(cf. 2 Cor. 13* eis opds NAD); and he succeeds in hinting that it 
is the Christ in the believers who guarantees their ability to exe- 
cute even this most difficult exhortation. 


Since joy, thanksgiving, and prayer are related ideas (cf. 3° f), and 
since the change from xévrote and ddtadelxtwe to év xavct. does not 
compel the singling out of ebyaptotia as the only element in the will 
of God requiring immediate emphasis, it is probable that coüco refers 
not simply to edyaptotette (so Th. Mops. Chrys. Ephr. Ell. Wohl.), 
or to ebyagtorette and xoocsóy«c0e (Grot.), but to all three impera- 
tives. While it is possible to understand 5 before y Xprot@ (cf. 2 Cor. 
519 Eph. 4”), it is probable in the light of Rom. 8** (ths &v&xv tod 000 
tfj; £y X. 'L) that «6 is to be understood (cf. 2? Phil. 314). Though the 
stress here is on the will of God as operating in Christ, yet such opera- 
tion presupposes the presence of God in Christ. The omission of articles 
in 0£Anux 0eo6 indicates either a fixed formula or that one part of the 
divine will is meant (Ell). Influenced by 4*, DEFG add éocly after 
Y4e; and MA insert tod before Meoõ. L omits Inco’. By putting elo 
buds before év X. 'L, A yields the less pregnant sense “will of God di- 
rected to you who are in Christ Jesus" (so Dob.). 


(11) Spiritual Gifts (519-32). 


From the distinctively Pauline conception of Christ or the 
Spirit as the permanent ethical power in the life of the believer 
(€v Xpurro Inco), the Apostle turns to the ancient but equally 
Pauline conception of the Spirit (cf. Rom. 1518 Eph. 4" of Christ) 
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as the source of the extraordinary phenomena in the Christian 
life, the spiritual gifts (Tò mvedya), Though the gifts of the 
Spirit (xyapís parta) are as valid to Paul as the fruits of the 
Spirit, he is ever at pains to insist that the validity of the 
former depends on their serving an ethical end, namely, love 
(1 Cor. 12-14). 

The presence of the exhortation at this point makes probable 
the conjecture (see 4") that the idlers had demanded v mrvevpate 
that the workers, in whose hands as leaders was the control of 
the funds, give them money. This demand was refused on the 
ground that Paul had enjoined orally that if a man refused to 
work he should not receive support (II 31°; I 4"). The effect 
on the workers of this misuse of the Spirit was an inclination to 
doubt the validity not of the Spirit in the ethical life but of the 
Spirit as manifested in yapís parta. Hence the first two exhorta- 
tions, though addressed to all, refer especially to the attitude of 
the workers. In general, Paul says, the operations of the Spirit 
are not to be extinguished; and in particular, the manifestations 
of the Spirit in prophecy are not to be despised. Then, still ad- 
dressing all, but having in mind especially the idlers who had 
misinterpreted the Spirit, he urges them to test all things, that 
is, Trávra elon Trvevud Tov (cf. x Jn. 4!), including prophecy; and 
then, as a result of the test, to hold fast to the good, that is, 
those manifestations of the Spirit that make for edification or 
love, and to hold aloof from every evil sort of mveðpa or 
xdpw pa; for while the good is one, the evil is manifold. 

Th. Mops. refers the five injunctions to spiritual gifts (cf. Ephr.); 
so Chrys. who, however, first interprets «b xveüuax of the fruits of the 
Spirit. The triple arrangement of vv. 12-18 is here succeeded by a five- 
fold, 2+ 3. If, as is almost certain, xávtæ 3è Boxwdlete is to be re- 
stricted to spiritual gifts in general and prophecy in particular, it 
follows that both xatéyete and dxétyecbe, which designate the positive 
and negative results of the testing, are likewise so to be restricted (cf. 


Th. Mops.). Indeed K, et al., indicate this interpretation by reading 
Sox &Covcea for Soxquátece. 


Quench not the gifts of the Spirit; do not make light of cases 
of prophesying; Zon the other hand, test all gifts of the Spirit, hold- 
ing fast to the good Zand holding aloof from every evil kind. 
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19. Tò vena uù o Bévvvre. “Quench not the Spirit,” that 
is, the divine Spirit operating in believers. The reference, how- 
ever, is not to the ethical fruits of the Spirit (cf. 1** 4* II 21) but, 
as mpopnTeías makes certain, to the extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit, the charismata. Furthermore, Tò 7rveUpa is not to be re- 
stricted to a specific charisma (Ephr. qui loguuntur in linguis 
spirilus) but is to be understood of the totality of the extraor- 
dinary operations (Calvin). To quench, to put out the fire of, 
the Spirit is to prohibit or repress those who év mwvevpate are 
ready with psalm, teaching, revelation, tongue, interpretation, 
etc. (1 Cor. 14?€). To repress the believer is or may be to re- 
press the Spirit. This exhortation is of course not incompati- 
ble with the injunction that all things be done evexmnuóvos, 
xata Tdv, and mpòs oixodopny (1 Cor. 14**- 26), 


That 1 Cor. 12-14 (cf. 2 Cor. 12*-* Rom. 12*-*) happens to be the locus 
classicus on spiritual gifts is due to the fact that Paul is there replying 
to a written request for information xegol t&v xveuuaxctxy. The Thessa- 
lonians had made no such specific request; but, if our conjectural re- 
construction is correct, Paul refers to the matter here in order to warn 
both the workers and the idlers. This brief allusion, however, yields 
information that tallies exactly with what may be learned tn extenso 
from the passages noted above. In Thessalonica, as in Corinth, the 
Christian life was accompanied by the same spiritual phenomena. 

Three main groups of yaployacta may be detected: (r) Healing, 
both of ordinary (i&xaxa) and of extraordinary ($uv&uet;) disease. 
(2) Revelation, including (a) yAdcoats AaAsty, an unintelligible utter- 
ance requiring, in order that it might be «obe olxodouhy, &pumvla, 
another charisma; (b) xpogntela (see below, v 19); (c) 3caxploats xvev- 
patwy (see below, v. 3); and (d) *iàasxaA(a. (3) Service, embracing 
“apostles, governments, helps" (cf. Rom. 12* 15** 1 Cor. 161). While 
Paul rejoices in all these extraordinary gifts and especially in proph- 
ecy (1 Cor. 14), he makes plain that they all must be used for the up- 
building of the church, and that without love even prophecy is of no 
avail (r Cor. 13). On the Spirit in general, see Gunkel, Die Wirkungen 
des Geistes, 1888; Weinel, Die Wirkungen des Geistes und der Geister, 
1899; Briggs, JBL. 1900, 132 ff.; Glotl, Der Heilige Geist in der Heils- 
verkündigung des Paulus, 1888; Wood, The Spirit of God in Biblical 
Literature, 1904; Arnal, La Notion de L'Esprit, I, 1908 (La Doctrine 
Paulienne); and Volz, Der Geist Gottes, 1910. On the charismata in 
particular, see Schmiedel, EB. 4755 ff; McGiffert, A postolic Age, 517 ff.; 
and J. Weiss (in Meyer) and Robertson and Plummer (in JCC.) on 1 Cor. 
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12-14; also Harnack, Das hohe Lied von der Liebe (in SBBA. 1911, 
132 ff). For the particular situation in Thessalonica, see Lütgert, Die 
Volkommenen in Phil. und die Enthusiasten in Thess. 1909, 55 ff. 

Since oevvóvat is used of putting out fire or light (see Wetstein), 
the Spirit is here conceived metaphorically as fire (cf. Rom. 12! Acts 2° 
Mt. 31 = Lk. 3!* 2 Tim. x*). In Lxx. oQevvóvat is used with 6upóq 
(4 Reg. 221! = 2 Ch. 34" Jer. 4* 7%), &erf, (Jer. 21"), qoxf, (Sir. 231€) 
and &y&xg (Cant. 8’ where é§oudevodv also occurs). On the hellenistic 
YBévvute (BDGF), see Bl. 3°. 


20. wpodnteias un éEovPevetre. From the general Tò wrvedya, 
he passes to the particular, the charisma of prophecy (Calvin). 
This gift is singled out for mention, perhaps, because the idlers 
had exercised it wrongly and because the workers made light of 
it especially. The plural (cf. 1 Cor. 13*) is chosen either because 
prophecy has many forms of expression or because individual 
cases are in mind. "rpoj9Teía to Paul is not the science of 
interpreting Scripture (Calvin), not the gift of foretelling the 
future and explaining the past, but the proclamation of the 
utterance of God, so that the prophet (1 Cor. 1238 t- r4?* £.) is 
the revealer of the will of God operating in the indwelling 
Christ or Spirit. 

xoogntela to Paul is apparently the greatest y&owyuax (1 Cor. 14), 
though it is worthless unless it makes for love (a comprehensive term 
for the ethical, non-charismatic fruits of the Spirit). Though it may 
arise in an &áxoxé&Audjti, or bxtacla (2 Cor. 12** Gal. 29), it is, unlike 
speaking with tongues, an intelligible utterance, making directly, with- 
out tounv(a, for edification, comfort, and encouragement (1 Cor. 14°). 
There is a control by the Spirit but the vod¢ is active, as it is not in yAde- 
cats AaAetv. What is prompted by the Spirit can be remembered and 
imparted, though the control of the Spirit is greater than in 3:8acxaAla. 
It may be that such passages as Rom. 8!* f- r Cor. 13, 15** f- owe their 
origin to prophecy. é§ou@evety is quite frequent in Paul (Gal. 41 Rom. 
14? !5, etc.), and in the Lxx. (cf. éGoufevodv and é&ouSevoovy); in mean- 
ing it is akin to xaxagoovety and dxoBoxiuAtew (cf. Mk. 89! with 91). 


21. mdvra dé Soxiatere. “Test all things,” that is, rdvra 
elon vrvevyud TOV (1 Cor. 1219), including rpogynrefa, Though Paul 
insists, over against the doubts of the workers, that no operation 
of the Spirit is to be repressed, and that no case of prophecy is 
to be despised, yet he recognises and insists equally as well, over 
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against the misuse of the Spirit by the idlers, that all yapís parta 
must be subject to test. Hence 5é, contrasting the two atti- 
tudes, is adversative. That this is Paul’s meaning is confirmed 
by 1 Cor. 12!° where the charisma of S:axpices Trvevpdrav is 
mentioned; cf. also 14?*: “Let two or three prophesy” xai oí 
ANo. &axpwérocay, that is, “and let the others exercise the 
gift of discerning” whether a given utterance év mveúparti makes 
for good or is evil. 


It is noteworthy that the utterances of the Spirit are to be tested. 
Calvin rightly infers that the spirit of judgment is conferred upon be- 
lievers that they may discriminate so as not to be imposed upon. This 
power, he thinks, must be sought from the same Spirit who speaks by 
his prophets. In fact, as 1 Cor. 12!¢ 14** prove, the power to discern 
is itself a charisma, 3taxo(oti xveuudrtov (cf. Grot.). It is further note- 
worthy that the nature of the test is not stated. In view, however, of the 
place given to olxo3ouf; and especially to dyry (see Harnack, op. cit.) 
in 1 Cor. 12-14, it is probable that the test of the spiritual is the ethical, 
the value of the Spirit for the life of love. In his note on «5 xaAév, Ephr. 
says: id est quod adaequatur evangelio, a pertinent statement in the light 
of 23 f.. In 1 Jn. 4! where 8oxwdtew t xveóyata occurs, the test is 
objective, the belief that Jesus is the Christ come in the flesh; in 2 Jn. 
IO the same test recurs with the added point of qAaBeAgía; these 
two being the elements in the Bax) Xprotod emphasised in view of 
the docetic and separatist (1 Jn. 2!*) movement. In the Didache, gox- 
uátety is likewise referred to (e. g. 111-3 121); especially pertinent to 
the probable situation in Thess. is 111!*: “Whoever says in the Spirit: 
Give me silver or anything else, ye shall not hearken unto him; but 
if he tell you to give on behalf of others that are in want, let no man 
judge him." 34, omitted by NA, et al., is probably to be read after x&vta 
with S°BDGFP, Vulg. (autem), et al. 


TÒ Kadov KaTéxete KTA. The brethren are not to rest content 
with the testing and the discovery whether a given utterance of 
the Spirit in a man tends to the good or is an evil kind, but are 
(a) to hold fast to the good and (b) to hold aloof from every evil 
kind. The positive injunction of itself includes the negative; 
but the mention of the negative strengthens the appeal and adds 
a new point—the good is one, but the evil many. 70 xaAdv 
designates the utterance of the Spirit as making for oixoĉouný 
(1 Cor. 14*-5- 1*- 26) or specifically love (1 Cor. 13; v. supra v. !* 


To &yaO0v). 
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xetéyery is common in Gk. Bib. and has a variety of meanings. 
Luke uses the word differently in each of his four instances; “hold fast 
to" (Aéyov Lk. 85), “get hold of," “occupy” (téxov Lk. 14°), “re- 
strain from" (Lk. 4% tod pi) xopedecbar; Paul never has xatéyetv tod 
(tò) wf), and “put in” (of a ship, Acts 27%). Mill. (155-157), in illus- 
trating the use of the word in papyri, groups the meanings under two 
heads (1) “hold fast" and (2) “hold back.” Examples of (1) are “hold 
fast to” (= xoavety) with Aóvov (x Cor. 152), and xagaS6cst; (1 Cor. 
11); cf. 2 Thess. 21!* xpatette); "possess," “get possession of” (1 Cor. 
7** (absolute) 2 Cor. 61° Exod. 32! Josh. 1", etc.; cf. Sir. 46* Lk. 14°); 
“grip,” “control,” “cripple” (cf. Deiss. Light, 308) “overpower” (2 Reg. 
I* Job 15™ Jer. 6% 13%! Ps, 1185 13815, etc.; cf. P. Oxy. 217! xacéxet «à 
xokypata tom QactAs(a; also 3 Mac. 519 $3(oxq xal Babel (Üxwo) xa- 
«tox 0v «jj évepyelg tod Becxdtou; and Jn. 54 (v. 1.) vootwott xatelyeto, 
of demon possession as in Lk. 13!*). Examples of (2) are “detain” 
(Phile. 13 Gen. 24** Judg. 13!*- 1° (A has &&tevv) 195); as in prison 
(Gen. 39% 421"); “restrain” (cf. Deiss. Light, 308), “restrain from” 
“hinder” (Lk. 4%). The exact shade of meaning is not always easy 
to discover (e. g. II 2° Rom. 1!* 7° Is. 40%). Reitzenstein (Die kel- 
lenislischen M ysterienreligionen, 1910, 71 ff.) admits that xatéyeo@at, 
x&toxoc, and xatoxf may be used of possession; but in the references 
to the Serapeum he holds with Mill. that x&toxoc = déoproc, xaroxh 
= the prison (temple), and xatéyecOar = “to be detained.” See further 
on II a*. 


22. clous rrovnpod. “Evil kind” of ydpıopa or Trvepua (cf. 
I Cor. 121? r Jn. 4). Asa result of testing it appears that there 
is but one kind of operation of the Spirit that can really be called 
such, namely, that which makes for the good; while the kinds 
which are attributed to the Spirit, but which prove themselves 
evil, are many. Hence, instead of á7ró Tod trovnpod to balance TÓ 
xadov, we have à mavròs eiOovs trovnpod, “from every evil 
sort hold yourselves aloof” (a7réyeoOe as 4?). 


If «b xaAbv xatéyete is general (Lft. Born. Wohl. ei al.), then dxé- 
xeobe is likewise general; if, however, the former is specific (Lün. Ell. 
el al.), then the latter is likewise specific. The objection (Lün.) that 
the specific sense would require &xb tod xovnpod is not cogent, for in 
v.15 xaxóy is balanced by tò &ya96v; and furthermore Paul purposes to 
contrast the one good with the many evil forms. Whether xovrnpoü 
is a noun (De W. Lün. Ell. Schmiedel, Born. Vincent, Find. Wohl. 
Mill. and most) or adjective (Erasmus, Bengel, Pelt. Lft. Dob. e£ al.) 
is uncertain; in either case the meaning is the same (Calv.). The ab- 
sence of the article “does not contribute to the decision" (Ell); nor 
the possible allusion to Job 1! = 1° (dxexbuevog axd xavtde xovnpod 
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xokyyatoc) or 2* (&xexóusvoc dnd xavtd¢ xaxxod). Apart from ô xovnpd¢ 
(II 3* 1 Cor. 5! Eph. 6!*) and tò «ovnoóv (Rom. 12°), xovneds in Paul 
is an adjective and anarthrous (II 3? Col. 1 Eph. 5!* 6:5), unless Gal. 
I* (èx «o0 al&voc tod évectürrog xovnpod) is an exception.—el8o¢ is rare 
in N. T. but common in Lxx. It may mean (1) that which is seen 
whether “physical form” (Jn. $?' Lk. 3%; frequently in Lxx. of the 
human form xaAé¢ or aloypd¢ tà eBe:) or “look,” “mien” (Lk. 91:* 
Job 411* Pr. 7:5, etc.), or physical “appearance,” “manifestation,” quod 
aspicitur (e. g. 2 Cor. 5’ Exod. 2417 Num. 9!*); or (2) “sort,” “kind,” 
“class” (Jer. 15% Sir. 231° 25%, cf. P. Tebt. 58%! &xb xavtd¢ efSoue 
(xupod); cf. Witk. 78). This meaning fits our passage admirably. 
Calvin, however, misled by species (Vulg.), understands slogs as “ap- 
pearance” over against reality, “abstain not simply from evil but from 
all appearance of evil.” This interpretation puts the stress not on 
*ovneo0 (which td xaAév demands) but on sBouç and introduces a 
meaning of el8e¢ which is doubtful lexically. —From Hänsel (SK. 1836, 
170-184) to Resch (Agrapha,* 112-128), it has been held frequently 
that in vv. -* there is an allusion to an agraphon, ví(vec0e Sóxtot 
soaxe(itat (on this agraphon, see Ropes, Sprüche Jesu, 141-143, or 
HDB. V, 349). Rutherford seems to have this in mind when he trans- 
lates: "Rather, assay all things thereby. Stick to the true metal; have 
nothing to do with the base.” There is, however, no mention of tpaxe- 
Uirat or véutopa in this context; and, as we have seen, Soxiuátetv. is, 
in the light of vv. 1***, naturally to be understood of the testing of 
nvebuata. 


V. PRAYER (52). 


Recognising that the exhortations (4'-5) especially to ethical 
consecration (4?-*) and peace (5133; cf. 419) would be of no 
avail without the divine assistance; and recognising further the 
necessity of the consecration not only of soul but of body (4), 
—a consecration which would be impossible unless the Spirit of 
God as immanent in the individual were inseparably bound to 
the human personality, body and soul; he prays first in gen- 
eral that God may consecrate them through and through, and 
then specifically that he may keep their spirit, the divine ele- 
ment, and the soul and body, the human element, intact as an 
undivided whole so that they may be blameless when the Lord 
comes. That the prayer will be answered is certain, for God 
the faithful not only calls but also consecrates and keeps them 
blameless to the end. 
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*2Now may the God of peace himself consecrate you through and 
through, and may your spirit and soul and body be kept intact so 
as to be blameless at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. ™Faith- 
ful is he who calls you ; who also will do this very thing. 

23. avros 5€ KTA. Following the exhortation (41-52), a new 
epistolary section is introduced, the prayer. In this connection, 
ôd is slightly adversative as if Paul had said: “I have exhorted 
you to ethical consecration and to the things that make for 
peace, but God himself is the only power that can make the 
exhortation effective." 

0 eds THs eipnyns. An apt designation in the light of vv. 122. 
This “peace,” however, is not to be restricted to harmony within 
the brotherhood; but is to be understood of the spiritual pros- 
perity (1!) of which God is the author (Estius) and without 
which concord in the community is impossible. A similar ap- 
peal to the underlying religious sanction is seen in 1 Cor. 14” 
where, after a reference to disorder among the prophets, God 
is called a God not of confusion (àxaracracías) but of peace 
(ecpnvns, instead of the expected evoxnpudvns or Tafews). 

dyidoat bus odoredeis. “Consecrate you throughout," 
“through and through” (Luther). The note of consecration 
already struck in 3! and 4** is heard again. As in those pas- 
sages so here consecration includes not only religion, devotion 
to God, but conduct, ethical soundness. Furthermore, since 
Paul has in mind the consecration not only of the soul but of 
the body (47-5), it is probable that oAoTeAeis is to be taken not 
qualitatively “so that you may be perfect" (Ambst. Lft. Dob. 
el al.) but quantitatively “wholly,” per omnia (Vulg.), that is, 
cópaT. Kai yuyn (Theophylact; cf. Grot. De W. Lün. Ell. 
Schmiedel, Born. Wohl. Mill. e£ al.). 

On aithe 3é, see 31. The phrase 5 Oed¢ «fc elpfyns (not in Lxx.) 
is mainly Pauline (Rom. 15% 16% 1 Cor. 14° 2 Cor. 13!! Phil. 4* Heb. 
1315 cf. b xópto; II 31*).—&yt&Qetv is rare in Paul (active here and 
Eph. 5%*, passive in Rom. 15!* 1 Cor. x? 6" 719), but common in Lxx. 
(Exod. 31:5 yò xÓgtog ò &yi&Qov buds, Lev. rı“ 21* Eeek. 37!*). 
Though the consecrating power of Christ or the Spirit possesses the 
believers at baptism so that they become a xatvi) xtlotg, yet the con- 
secration is not fully perfected (cf. 34). For the optative d&ycéoar, 
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GF have the future indic. $AoreAfj; occurs only here in Gk. Bib.; 
Field notes it in Lev. 69 Ps. so" (Aq.); cf. Aristotle, de plantis, 817 f. 
ò xbdanog bAoteAfjs &atty xal Senvexhc; also Hermas, Mand. IX, 6, Vis. 
. III, 6* 10’ 134. 
xai oAdkAnpoy KTA. “And—to specify more exactly (Ell), 
may your spirit and soul and body . . . be kept in their en- 
tirety," as an undivided whole. So important for the readers 
is the prayer for the consecration not only of soul but of body 
that Paul repeats it, explaining the aysdoas with apéurrras 
tnpnOein; the vuáse with ouóv Tò Trveüpa, 7) Vuxi, TO copa; 
and the óħoreħeîs with oAdKAnpov. In doing so, he makes 
clear that God not only consecrates the believers but keeps 
them (“from the baptism to the coming of Christ," Ephr.) so 
that they are blameless when the Lord comes. 

$A6xXvoov like sAoteAet¢ which it resumes is in the predicate posi- 
tion and is to be interpreted not qualitatively “so as to be ethically 
perfect " but qualitatively “in their entirety,” “intact,” integer (Vulg.), 
the point being that no part of the Christian personality should be lack- 
ing in consecration. Though closely connected with xveüpg.a, 5AdxAnpov 
like the unemphatic 0uóv is to be construed with all three substantives. 
—bAéxAnpos differs etymologically from dAoteAhs but is in meaning 
virtually synonymous with it. The former word occurs elsewhere in 
the Gk. Bib. Jas. 14; Zech. 1110 (of physical soundness; cf. $JoxAnola 
Acts 3!8 Is. 16 v. ].); Ezek. 155 (of wood not yet cut for fuel); Deut. 
27* Josh. 9* 1 Mac. 4*' (of the unhewn stones for the altar); Deut. 16° 
(A) Lev. 231* (of the seven Sabbaths); Sap. 15* (of 3txatocÓvn); 4 Mac. 
157 (of edcéBera); cf. Hermas, Mand. V, 2* «6v «iy zlotiy éxóvcov 

$A6xAnpov; also A in 1 Ch. 247 = 25° where B has 6 xAfipog. 


ULÓv TO TveUpua KTA. Judging from the Pauline conception of 
the Christian as the man into whom there has entered a super- 
natural divine power, Christ or the Spirit (Gal. 4* Rom. 8" 
I Cor. 61? 2 Cor. 1”), and from the fact that Paul is addressing 
Christians, it is probable but not certain that “your spirit" (cf. 
I Cor. 14") designates that portion of the divine Spirit which as 
dwelling permanently in the individual as To mveñðpa TÒ éx ToU 
0co0 constitutes TÒ 7rveÜjJa ToU àyÜporrov TÒ éy avrQ (1 Cor. 2"). 
The believer and the unbeliever are so far alike that their indi- 
viduality consists of an inner (uy7, voids, xapdla, 0 gow v- 
Opwrros) and an outer part (04a); but the believer differs from 
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the unbeliever in that he has received from God the divine Spirit 
which controls and redeems his former individuality, so that at 
the Parousia he is raised from the dead and enters upon a life 
with Christ in a spiritual body. Without the indwelling 7rveüpa, 
man at his best (Yvywos) is mere man, unregenerate, capkikos (1 
Cor 3? 15* f), incapable of resurrection and life with Christ. 
Hence the emphasis on cAcKAnpoy at this point; the divine in 
man and the human individuality must be kept intact, an undi- 
vided whole, if the believer is to be blameless at the Parousia. 


This view, shared substantially by Dob., appears in an anonymous 
catena quoted by Swete (Th. Mops. II, 39): od3éxote éxt dxtotou «à 
tela téBerxay, xveüya, dux fjv, xat sua, AA Ext pdvov tóv viottuÓóvtoy' dy 
yux3) pay xal oda ths pboews, TÒ 3è xveüua tis elepyectac, Toutéotty, TÒ 
X&ewpa «àv xtoteudvewy. Th. Mops. (who seems to take 8AdéxAnpov 
with xveüya and duduxtws with quxf; and cya) Chrys. and Theodoret 
interpret üyuov td xveüy.x as the direct equivalent of tò xveüga in v. !*. 
—The contrast between “my,” “our” spirit with the divine Spirit (r 
Cor. 51$ Rom. 8!*) does not of necessity compel the conclusion that the 
human spirit in a psychological sense (= ux, voüs, etc.) is here meant, 
for in 1 Cor. 14™ where “my spirit” is contrasted with “my voic,”’ it 
is evident that “my spirit” is that portion of the divine Spirit which is 
resident in the individual. Occasionally Paul uses tò xveipa day as 
a designation of the Christian personality (Gal. 6'* Phil. 4» Phile. 
25) instead of bysic (v. ** II 3!*) or the popular puxh (Rom. 2° 11» 
13! I16* 2 Cor. 13 Phil. 29°; also x Thess. 2* 2 Cor. 1219); and this is 
probably the case in 1 Cor. 161!* 2 Cor. 2" qu (cf. Mt. 11% and 4 odp& 
bay 2 Cor. 79); éx duxi; (Col. 3% Eph. 6*) is equivalent to éx xapdla¢ 
as Rom. 6'' makes probable. uy# is rare in Paul compared with xvei- 
ua, cux or even xapdla; it is less frequent than voüg. Ten of the 
thirteen instances have been mentioned already; in 1 Cor. 15% = 
Gen. 27, Paul contrasts sharply xvedpa and ux under the influence 
of his conception of the dQuxuxóc as capxtxóc; in Phil. 127 (othxete éy 
à xveÓuatt, ug pux cuvaO0Aoüviecg), where, as here, pyuy appears 
alongside of xveüga, xveüua is the divine Spirit as such or as individual- 
ised in the believer.—Didymus (de spiritu sanclo, 55, quoted by Swete 
(op. cit.), 39) thinks that it would be incredible and blasphemous for 
the Apostle to pray that the Holy Spirit integer servetur, qui nec imminu- 
tionem polest recipere nec profectum; and hence refers "your spirit" 
to the human spirit. Whether his objection is cogent depends on the 
interpretation of 1 Cor. 5* and 2 Cor. 7! (if o&p& here as in Col. 2* = 
oma; cf. 2 Cor. 75). Pelagius (noted by Dob.) remarks: gratia spirilus, 
quae quamvis in se semper inlegra sil, non lamen in nobis integra nisi ab 
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integris habetur (Souter). If with Didymus Paul here speaks de humano 
spiritu, then xveüua is a distinctively psychological term appropriate 
to believers and unbelievers alike, and the collocation with quxf; which 
is unusual (Phil. 127 1 Cor. 1545) is to be understood either (1) as rhetor- 
ical (De W. Jowett, and many), or at least as “a popular statement, not 
an expression of the Apostle's own psychology" (Charles, Eschat. 410); 
or (2) as the "distinct enunciation of the three component parts of the 
nature of man" (Ell; so most after Origen, Jerome, Apollinaris of 
Laodicea). Lft. ad loc. says: “The spirit which is the ruling faculty in 
man and through which he holds communication with the unseen world 
—the soul, which is the seat of all his impulses and affections, the centre 
of his personality—the body, which links him to the material world and 
is the instrument of all his outward deeds—these all the Apostle would 
have presented perfect and intact in the day of the Lord's coming." 

In the O. T. man is regularly divided into an inner (spirit or soul) and 
an outer (body) part,—a view which prevails in the simple psychology 
of late Judaism (Bousset, Relig. 459) and in the N. T. Concurrent 
with this view is another (to Charles the more primitive), namely, that 
ruach is the breath of life which quickens man, body and soul, and re- 
turns at death to God (Charles, Eschat. 44),—a view which occasionally 
appears in apocalyptic literature (ibid. 194-232). Charles (ibid. 
409 ff.) understands xvedya in Paul of the higher nature of man which 
is created anew by God in order to make possible communion with him; 
it of course survives death; ugh is a mere function of the body and 
perishes with it. Dob. doubts this and refers to 2 Cor. 1% 1215, 

Neither Plato nor Aristotle has a trichotomy (Dob. 230 ff); they 
divide man into cóyx and uxij and subdivide guy into three parts or 
powers. When voüg comes alongside of Quxf, it is a function of the 
latter, “the instrument by which the soul thinks and forms conceptions” 
and it has “no reality at all prior to the exercise of thought" (Arist. 
de anima, III, 4 (429), in Hammond, Aristoile's Psychology, 1902, 113). 
In Philo, “the xveüya is not a part of human nature but a force that 
acts upon it and within it. The dichotomy of human nature re- 
mains" (Hatch, Essays, 128). In Christianity, trichotomy does not 
seem certain until the second century; outside of Christianity, it is not 
clear before the Neoplatonists with their oua, duxi, voóg (Dob.).—On 
the question at issue, see Wendt, Die Begriffe Fleisch und Geist, 1879; 
Dickson, St. Paul's Use of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, 1883; Hatch, 
Essays, 94-130 (for psychological terms in Lxx. and Philo); Davidson, 
Old Testament Theology, 1904, 182 ff.; Charles, Eschat.; Bousset, 
Relig.* 459 ff.; and Lft. Ell. and Dob. on our passage. 


apuéumrros ...tnpnGein. “May your spirit and soul and body 
as an undivided whole be kept blamelessly (that is, so as to be 
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blameless) at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ” (3493). Since 
apuéumrros thpnGein resumes aytacat, the logical subject of the 
passive optative is God. The verb rpeiv of itself intimates that 
the process of keeping intact the divine and human element in 
man has been going on since the baptism (Ephr.) when first 
the Spirit entered into the believer. The adverb áuéurros lays 
stress not so much on the manner of God's activity as on the 
result; hence the adverb may be interpreted as an adjective (so 
Lillie, Pelt: ore Duds àuéurrTovs èv T) rapovaía; cf. Bl. 76! 
and see above on 2!? and on 3" where BL read &uéyrrTox). 


Grot. Piscator, Lft. Dob. e£ al. take év as brachyology for ets; cf. 
Bl. 41! and x Cor. 11!*. tyeetv (1 Cor. 787 2 Cor. 11° Eph. 4*) is com- 
mon in Gk. Bib.; cf. Sap. roë of copla: sÜptv tbv B(xatov xal évfjgnctv 
abtdy dusu xcov beg. 


24. murtds 0 rañv KTA. The prayer of v. * will certainly be 
answered, for God is faithful. “‘This happens not from my pray- 
ers, he says, but from the purpose with which he called you” 
(Chrys.). This faithfulness of God has already been manifested 
when in keeping with his eternal choice (1*) he called them (2!) 
through the preaching of the gospel (II 2"). But if the caller is 
faithful, he may also (xa) be relied upon to perform the very 
thing involved in the call, namely, that for which Paul prayed, 
TO á'y.da as Kal TO THpnOjvat. 


In stating this assurance of faith (cf. 4*-1*) in the fewest words, Paul 
succeeds in putting in the forefront the main point, the faithfulness of 
God as caller and doer. It is to be observed that he does not even 
say that ò xaA6v bas (the participle is timeless as in 2‘) is God, 
though that is self-evident without recourse to v. *, or to the Pauline 
turn «xtwtbe ò «6c (x Cor. I° 109 2 Cor. 115; cf. xógtoz 2 Thess. 3°); 
nor does he say for what (2! 47) or through what (II 2") they are called; 
nor does he state the precise object of xorfoe (cf. 2 Cor. 8!* t. Ps. 368 
g1!!, etc.). It is better, however, to supply the object from v. * (Ell. 
Lft. and most) than to interpret generally: “will perform as surely as 
he calls, and everything promised or implied in the call" (Lillie, who 
notes Pelagius quod promisit and (Ecumenius ép’ à éx&Ascev). Indeed 
some minuscules actually add from 2 Cor. 1? thy dAxlda (uay) QeQalav 
(see Poole ad loc.). On the faithfulness of God, Grot. notes Is. 49" 
matég éotty ò Zytog (100) 'IoparfjA, xat éAeG&y. mv ou (cf. Deut. 7* 32*, etc.). 
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VI. FINAL REQUESTS ($5?) 


With an affectionate address (a5eAdo/), Paul makes three 
more requests (note the triple exhortations in vv. 1-2 except 
vv 19-20) before closing the letter with the customary invocation of 
the grace of Christ. First, he bids the brethren in their prayers 
(v. 17) for themselves and others to remember also himself and 
his associates (v. 25). Next he bids them to greet for him all the 
brethren, with a tactful inclusion of the idlers (v. **). Finally, 
with an abrupt change to the first person, he adjures them to see 
to it that the letter be read to all the brethren, presumably a 
covert admonition of the idlers who had apparently threatened 
to pay no heed to the epistolary injunctions of Paul. 

35Brobhers, pray for us as well (as for yourselves and others). 

26Greet for us the brothers, all of them, with a holy kiss. "I adjure 
you by the Lord that the present leiter be read to the brothers, all of 
them. 
25. mpoceúyeoðe xal mepi uav. When the brethren pray 
without ceasing (v. 7), they are to bear in mind not only them- 
selves and others but Paul and his fellow-missionaries as well 
(xal) —a human touch showing how heavily Paul leaned upon 
the sympathy of his converts (cf. II 3! Col. 4? £). 


On requests for prayer (but without xal), cf. Rom. 15** Eph. 6:* 
Phil. 1!* and Heb. 13!*% For «xot (II 3! Col. 43; Gen. 207 Ps. 7118 
2 Mac. 1*), GFP read ixép (Col. 1° x Reg. 12”); on these prepositions, 
see Moult. I, 105. xa( is read by BD*, a few minuscules, Syr. (hl. pal.), 
Arm. Gothic, Orig. Chrys. Th. Mops.; but is omitted by NAD'"EGFI 
KLP, Vulg. Pesh. Boh. Eth. Ambst. (Souter). Both Zim. and Dob. 
think that the xal comes from Col. 4*. Assuming xa to be original, we 
must translate not “you also pray for us as we have just prayed for 
you" but *you pray for us as well as for yourselves and others," the 
reference being not to v. * but to v. in (Weiss, 1r1). Failure to see this 
reference accounts for the omission of xal (B. Weiss, ad loc.). I reads 
coocedyecbat. 


26. aomdcacbe rT. The second request takes the form of a 
salutation characteristic of contemporary epistolary literature. 
* Because being absent he could not greet them with the kiss, 
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he greets them through others, as when we say: Kiss him for 
me" (Chrys.). The fact that instead of the expected @AAnAous 
(Rom. 16!* r Cor. 16? 2 Cor. 13%; 1 Pet. 5!*) Paul writes Tous 
adedpous mavras indicates not that he is turning from the 
brethren addressed in v. ?* to the workers who take the lead and 
admonish, but that he is tactfully including in the number of 
those to be greeted for him not only the workers, the faint- 
hearted, and the weak, but also the idlers (cf. Phil. 42! aovra- 
cacÓc vávra ãyiov without exception). The kiss is holy be- 
cause it is the expression not of romantic but of Christian love 
(ev firnuatt ayamrns 1 Pet. 5). 


On the salutation in epistolary literature, see the references given in 
the note on 1'. Greetings (&ox&Cec0at or &exacuóq or both) are found 
in all Paul's letters except Gal. and Eph. In Rom. 16'* 2 Cor. 13", 
&AXfjAoue is parallel to ot &yroe x&vxec, in 1 Cor. 1619 to of dSeA gol x&v- 
tes. Over against De W. Lin. Ell. Find. Born. and others who find 
the leaders addressed, Hofmann, Wohl. Mill. Dob. Moff. rightly see 
the brethren as a whole. 

Anua, apart from the passages noted above, occurs in the Gk. Bib. 
only Lk. 7* 22*5; Pr. 27° Cant. 1° (pAfjuata). “In the ancient world 
one kissed the hand, breast, knee, or foot of a superior, and the chcek 
of a friend. Herodotus (I, 134) mentions kissing the lips as a custom of 
the Persians. Possibly from them it came to the Jews” (Toy, ICC. on 
Pr. 24**—the only distinct reference to kissing the lips, since Gen. 41** 
(see Skinner, JCC. ad loc.) is doubtful). That the “holy kiss" is kissing 
the lips, or that the kiss was given promiscuously cannot be inferred 
from our verse (Cheyne in EB. 4254, who notes Neil, Kissing : Its Curious 
Bible Mentions, 1885, 27 ff., 78 fJ.). The Jewish and Christian attitude 
is probably expressed in that of Bunyan (Grace Abounding, 316): “Some 
indeed have urged the holy kiss, but then I have asked why they made 
baulks? Why did they salute the most handsome and let the ill-favoured 
go? Thus how laudable soever such things have been in the eyes of 
others, they have been unseemly in my sight." Cheyne states that 
Conybeare (Exp. 1894, 461) “points out two passages in Philo’s 
quaestiones in Ex. preserved in Armenian, which seem to imply that 
the “kiss of peace" or “of concord” was a formal institution of the 
synagogue,"—an opinion which Schultze (article Friedenskuss in PRE. 
VI, 274 f.) thinks possible.— This kiss is mentioned in Justin (A pol. 
I, 65), &AXfjAoug qtUAfjuatt doraľ%bueðz xavckpevot vOv eüxóv. It came 
before the eucharistic prayer and after the other prayers (Tert. de 
oral. 18; the references in ad uxorem, II, 4 (iam vero alicui fratrum ad 
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osculum convenire) and in de virg. vel. 14 (inter amplexus et oscula assidua) 
are uncertain, but seem to point to the extension of the custom). It is 
probable (so Cheyne and Schultze) that the 9{Anza was not originally 
promiscuous, and that the ordinances of the A postolical Constitutions 
(II, 57:5, VIII, 11“) arose in view of the abuse. For the history of the 
custom in Christian worship, see, in addition to Cheyne and Schultze, 
the article Kiss in the Dictionary of Christian Antiquities and the 
note of Robertson and Plummer in JCC. on 1 Cor. 162. 


27. évopxivw eT. Had Paul written rovjcae iva 7) érua T0) 
maow Tos áOeXdois avayvwobn (cf. Col. 419), it would have 
been natural to suppose that he intended simply to emphasise 
the importance of the present letter (77jv; Vulg. haec; cf. II 34 
Rom. 16 Col. 4!*) not only to the weak who by it might be sup- 
ported, and to the faint-hearted who by it might be encouraged, 
but also to the idlers who might by it be induced to heed the 
admonition (cf. Ephr.). The sudden change, however, from the 
second to the first person (but without yo; cf. 218 35), and the 
introduction of the solemn adjuration directed to the group as a 
whole (uds) suggest the existence of a serious situation, namely, 
either that the leaders had intimated to Paul that they would not 
read his reply to all the brethren (cf. Th. Mops. Calv. B. Weiss) 
or, and more probably in the light of IIʒu, that they had informed 
Paul that the more recalcitrant of the idlers had asserted that 
they would pay no heed to the epistolary injunctions of Paul. 
Hence the solemn adjuration by the Lord Jesus that the brethren 
as a group see to it (cf. v. !*) that all the brethren, including the 
idlers, hear this letter read. 


On the theory of Harnack, shared also by Lake (The Earlier Epistles of 
St. Paul, 1911, 89) that «àctv here, like x4vta¢ in v. **, implies the ex- 
istence of a Jewish Christian church in Thessalonica between which and 
the Gentile Christian church addressed in I there was a line of cleavage, 
v. supra, p. 53f. From this verse, called forth by a particular need, it 
can neither be affirmed nor denied that Paul had written letters to com- 
munities visited (cf. Gal. 1?!) or that the reading of his letters, if written, 
in the church had become a fixed custom.—Though &vayvócxatv both 
in classics and in papyri (Mill.) may mean not only “read aloud" but 
also “read,” it is yet probable that the former sense, usual in classics, 
is always intended by Paul (2 Cor. 115 32. 18 Col. 41* Eph. 3*5; cf. 1 Mac. 
14!* évrxtov éxxAnolac). Whether all the artisans in Thess. could read, 
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we do not know. The aor. infin. dvayvwo@fvar (object of évogx(Qu; cf. 
BMT. 391) indicates “the being read" as an act without reference to 
its progress, repetition, or result.—évogx((o (BADE, et al.) is found 
elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only Neh. 13** (A); the simple dpxfGw (Neh. 13?! 
(B) Mk. 57 Acts 19) is read by NGFP, é al. (cf. dpxbw 4 Reg. 11*; 
also é&ogx(.o Mt. 26** Gen. 24? Judg. 17* (A) 3 Reg. 221€). These verbs 
are construed either with two accus. as here (Mk. 5? Acts 19 Gen. 24?) 
or with accus. and xax& with gen. (Mt. 26€ 2 Ch. 365; Hermas Sim. 
IX, 105; see Deiss. BS. 28 ff.). On the infin. instead of tva (Gen. 24? 
Mt. 26* and the Hermas passage), cf. Joseph. Ant. VIII, 104: Adyerv 
ato T dA v8bs obt0¢ ivwpxloato.—P. omits thy éxtavoA fjv; &v(ot; (N'AKLP, 
ei al.) is an insertion influenced by g:Afyat: &yly (Dob.), and though 
retained by Weiss (91) is probably to be omitted with N*BDEGF, et 
al. «vw, ot &ytot is common in Paul (Rom. 16!* 2 Cor. 1! 13", etc.), 
but ol ytot dBeAgo( is unexpected and redundant. Moff. notes Apoc. 
Bar. 86:: “When therefore ye receive this my epistle, read it in your 
congregations with care." 


VIL BENEDICTION ($9). 


28. 7) xdpis err. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be (sc. 
écro or ein; see 1!) with you." The place of the epistolary 
“farewell” (éppoco; éppwoe; cf. Acts 157°) is in Paul's letters 
taken by the invocation of “grace” (Col. 4!*) or "the grace of 
(our) Lord Jesus (Christ)." 


t xåpts 200’ duy (Col. 415) is the shortest concluding benediction in 
Paul; with our verse cf. II 3!* which inserts xávtwy and Rom. 16**. 
The duty (cf. 3%), retained by NAEKLP, e al., is probably to be omitted 
with BDGF, et al.—Like the inscription (see on r!), the subscription 
IIPOZ GEZZAAONIKED A (NB), to which GF prefix éteAéo6y and 
to which AKL add iypágņ &xb 'A0nvóv, is late and forms no part of 
the original letter; see Sod. Schriflen des N. T. I, 296 ff. 





COMMENTARY ON THE SECOND EPISTLE 
TO THE THESSALONIANS. 


I. SUPERSCRIPTION (1!*). 


1Paul and Silvanus and Timothy to the assembly of Thessalonians 
in God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. Grace to you and 
peace from God the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

1-2. The superscription differs from that of I 1! (g. v.) in 
adding after TraTpí the av, thus expressing the sense of com- 
mon fellowship in the Father (cf. I 12); and in adding after 
eiprjv the clause with amd which makes explicit the source of 
the divine favour and spiritual prosperity, God the Father and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The clause with &x6 appears in all Pauline superscriptions except 
I; Col. r!, however, omits xat xuptov I. X. Usually tudv (NA, etal. omit) 
is found after xatoés (BD, ef al., here; NA, et al., in Gal. 1), except in 
Gal. 1* (BD, et al.) where it is put after xvpfov. On the inscription 
xodc Geos. B’ (NBA, e al.), see on I 11. 


II. THANKSGIVING AND PRAYER (139). 


Word has come to Paul, probably by letter, informing him of 
the increased discouragement of the faint-hearted (1*-2!7) and 
the continued troublesomeness of the idlers (3%:5). Cast down 
by the persistent persecution, worried by the assertion of some 
that the day of the Lord is present, and anxious lest they might 
not be deemed worthy of entrance into the kingdom, the faint- 
hearted had given utterance to their despair by saying that they 
were not entitled to the praise of their faith and love, and es- 
pecially of their endurance which Paul had generously given in 
his first epistle. To these utterances, reflected in the letter from 
Thessalonica, Paul replies at once in the Thanksgiving (vv. *io) 
and Prayer (vv. 1-13) by insisting that he ought to thank God for 
them, as is most proper under the circumstances because their 
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growth in faith and brotherly love is steady (v. *). In fact, con- 
trary to their expectations, he is boasting everywhere of their 
endurance and faith in the midst of persecution (v. *). They 
need not worry about their future salvation, for their constant 
endurance springing from faith is positive proof that God the 
righteous Judge will, in keeping with his purpose, deem them 
worthy of entrance into the kingdom on behalf of which they as 
well as Paul are suffering (v. ). It will not always be well with 
their persecutors, for God, since he is righteous in judgment, will 
recompense them with affliction as he will recompense the con- 
verts with relief from the same, a relief which Paul also will share 
(vv.*?*). God will do so at the Great Assize (vv. 7>-!°) when the 
wicked, those, namely, who do not reverence God and do not 
obey the gospel of the Lord Jesus, will receive as their punish- 
ment separation forever from Christ, on the very day when the 
righteous in general, and, with an eye to the faint-hearted, all 
who became believers will be the ground of honour and admira- 
tion accorded to Christ by the retinue of angels. In order to 
reach this glorious consummation, however, the converts must 
be blameless in goodness and love; hence Paul prays as the con- 
verts were praying not only that God may deem them worthy of 
his call, that is, acquit them at the last day, but also, to insure 
this acquittal, that he may perfect them morally; in order that 
finally the name of the Lord Jesus may be glorified in virtue of 
what they are, and that they may be glorified in virtue of what 
the name of our Lord Jesus has accomplished. This glorifica- 
tion is in accordance with the divine favour of our God and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


That the purpose of 11-2!! is the encouragement of the faint-hearted 
is evident from the emphasis put on the certainty of the readers' sal- 
vation (1*!* 213-17), and from the express statement, purposely added 
after the destruction of the Anomos, that the advent of the Anomos is 
intended not for believers, but for unbelievers who have doomed them- 
selves (2*2). That Paul is replying to a letter from Thessalonica is a 
hypothesis (not excluded by &xoóousv 3") which admirably accounts for 
the emphasis on óge(Aouev (v.3 21), xaðùç EGov (v.*), adtods tja 
(v. *) and xat in elg 8 xal (v. 1), and for the exegetical difficulties in 3'-*. 
See Bacon, Introd. 72. 
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We ought, brothers, to thank God always for you, as it is proper, 
because your faith is growing exceedingly and the love for one 
another of each one of you all is increasing, ‘so that we ourselves 
are boasting of you in the assemblies of God, of your endurance and 
faith in all your persecutions and afflictions which you bear— 
‘broof positive of the righteous judgment of God that you should be 
deemed worthy of the kingdom of God for which you too as well as 
we are suffering ;—righteous judgment of God, we say, if indeed 
(as it certainly is) righteous in God’s sight to recompense affliction 
to those who afflict you; ‘and to you who are afflicted, relief with us, 
at the revelation of the Lord Jesus from heaven, with his angels of 
power, *in fire of flame, rendering vengeance to those who know not 
God and to those who obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus: *who 
shall be punished with eternal destruction from the face of the Lord 
and from the glory of his strength, “when he shall come to be glorified 
in his saints and admired in all those who became believers (for our 
testimony to you was believed) in that day. "To which end we too, 
as well as you, pray always for you that our God may deem you 
worthy of the calling and may fulfil every resolve after goodness and 
work of faith in power; “in order that the name of our Lord Jesus 
may be glorified in you and you in it, according to the grace of our 
God, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

8. ebyapioteiv oeldopev Tr. “We ought, as is manifestly 
fitting, proper, worth while, in spite of your remonstrances, to 
thank God always for your growing faith and brotherly love.” 
To account for the emphasis on ó$eí(Xouev, a word only here and 
2! in Paul's thanksgivings, and on «aUos iov which resumes it, 
it may be assumed that Paul is replying to the utterances of the 
faint-hearted, communicated to him in a letter from Thes- 
salonica, to the effect that they did not consider themselves 
worthy of the kingdom or entitled to the praise accorded them 
in the first epistle. 


Since xafó« in Paul is slightly causal (Bl. 781), it cannot indicate the 
degree (Th. Mops.) or the manner (Wohl. who refers to 1 Cor. 8?) of 
edyaptotetv, but must resume and explain óge(Aoyusv (Born. Dob.). If 
6ge(Aousv stood alone, it might be interpreted as a general expression 
of personal obligation (Rom. 15!) in view of the progress of the read- 
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ers, or as a liturgical formula (r Clem. 38; Barn. 5? éeefAopev (bx20) 
ebyaptovelv). Similarly if we had had «e0xaptovoüusv and xabir¢ dErdv 
éotty, the latter clause might have expressed what was proper in view 
of the growth of the converts or have been purely liturgical (cf. 1 Mac. 
12" à Béov écxlv xal xpéxov). The resumption, however, of dpef\opev 
in xaĝðógş xtA. reveals not liturgical tautology (Jowett) but an emphasis 
due to special circumstances.—That Paul is no slave of epistolary 
form is evident from the present thanksgiving. Here as in 1 Cor. 1* 
Col. 15, the x&vtwy of the common xé&vtote eol xévtwy bg (I 19) is 
omitted; the prayer which is usually associated with the thanksgiving 
(I 1?) is omitted here as in 1 Cor. 1*; here as in Rom. 1* he passes 
directly from «xao. to Sct, while the prayer comes in Rom. 1!¢ and here 
in v. % In Phil. r* Col. 13, the thanksgiving and prayer are closely 
united as in I 1%, but a further xpoceóyso0a: is added in Phil. 1* Col. 1° 
as in v. !! below. The address &3eAgof usually comes later (I 1* Gal. 1, 
etc.: it does not appear at all in Col. Eph.); its place here at the start 
betrays at once Paul's affection for his converts.—dto¢ is rare in Paul, 
but common elsewhere in Gk. Bib.; on Gov cf. r Cor. 16* 4 Mac. 17*. 
Th. Mops. takes it as = S(xatov (Phil. 17); its presence here prepares the 
way for xaratuoOfva (v. 1) and d&wen (v. 1). 


St. Urepavéave kT. With causal ór« dependent on evyapic- 
TEiV (I 1! 218), he gives the reason for the thanksgiving, namely, 
the very abundant growth (vepav£dvet) of the tree of religious 
life (wie), and the abundance (mAcova€er) of the fruit of the 
same (cf. Phil. 417 Col. 1° 1°) in their ethical life as manifested in - 
the brotherhood (7) áàrydzry (sc. 9 and cf. I 313) eis àXXs]Xows, or 
QiXa6eX da). 

This thanksgiving differs from that in I where “work of faith," 
“labour of love," and “endurance of hope" are mentioned, and 
also from I 3* where faith and love (not $Xa9eX a) are referred 
to. In thus singling out brotherly love, Paul expresses his ap- 
preciation of the fact that love to brothers (I 4?) is abounding 
as he exhorted (I 4°) and prayed (I 3!?) in his first letter. But 
in order to make plain that he includes in his praise each and 
every one of them, even the idlers who are troublesome (3-15), 
he adds to 9 &ydarn eis à à X:sjXovs not only the individualising 
évos Exdorov tuav (I 2") but also wavtwy, which precludes 
any exception. 

Sxepaugdverv, only here in Gk. Bib., is classic. Paul is fond of com- 
pounds with òxép (see I 3'*); if he does not find them he coins them, 
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On the simple adfdvew (with xlotts), see 2 Cor. rots; on zàeovákew, 
here as usual intransitive, see I 3; oni) xlettg Óuv, see I r? 32., 
aüt&vew and xAsovéQev, only here in Gk. Bib., are in synonymous 
parallelism; cf. xAsovatev and «spiocsóev in I 31% (cf. 2 Cor. 4"). 
Olshausen (afud Lün.) takes ixepavEdver as indicating that the con- 
verts were guilty of extravagance in their religious zeal, thus introducing 
a thought like that of Ps. Sol. 519 (cf. 5°) éav dxspxdsovdoy éEayagtávet. 
Schrader and Pelt suggest that I 3!* is in mind, and that the omission 
Of xal sl; x&vtac shows that the converts do not love the Gentiles. 
Schmiedel and Holtzmann, on the assumption that II is a forgery, find 
here a literary reminiscence of I 2" (&vb c bx&ocvou) and 31. Wrede (85) 
is less certain, but thinks that x4vtwy might easily come from I 1? (so 
Schmiedel).—The emphasis on the progress of faith (üxepauE&vet, not 
av&dver, as Chrys. notes) is evidence that II is written after, not before 
(Grot. Ewald), I. 


4. orte avrous Nâs KTA. The consequence (o7e) of their 
progress in faith and brotherly love is that Paul and his associates 
(7544s) can and do boast of them everywhere. We have, how- 
ever, not “as alone but avrous 7)4uás; a contrast is intended. 
In I 4°, avrol Upeis finds its antithesis in 74s supplied from the 
subject of 'ypd$eiw; here no antithesis to aùroùs 5)uás is distinctly 
stated, though év oui», the emphatically placed object of xav- 
x&cÓa., suggests the Thessalonians. Precisely what prompts the 
expression is uncertain; probably Paul has in mind the utter- 
ances of the faint-hearted to the effect that their faith and love, 
and especially their endurance (which, as vmép «TX. shows, is the 
main theme of Paul's exultation) were not worthy of the praise 
bestowed by the Apostle in I. To these remonstrances he re- 
plies: “So that we ourselves, contrary to your expectations, are 
boasting.” 

Had Paul written not aétods huggs but xal duds, the point would have 
been that the converts as well as Paul found the Thess. an object of 
boasting; or that Paul as well as others in general or in particular the 
adtol of I 1* found the Thess. an object of boasting. But adtods juo 
indicates not a reciprocal relation but a contrast. Bacon (Introd. 
74) interprets differently: “The Thess. had written that they boasted 
of the apostles against the slanderers; cf. 2 Cor. 1.” In this “sig- 
nificant and inimitable Sate abtods tues” xtA. (Bacon), Wrede (cf. 
Schmiedel) finds an assertion of apostolic dignity (“if we boast of 
any one, that means more than if others do it"), and also a literary rem- 
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iniscence of I 1** ote... hdc... abtol.—In abtods huäçş (BN, et al.; 
cf. aitds yó Rom. 7% ọ? 154 2 Cor. 10! 121), abtod¢ gets the emphasis; 
in fuac aóvo6 c (ADGFEL, et al.; cf. 1 Cor. 5 7** 115 Rom. 16%) tude. - 


év bpuiv évkavyáoÜat etd. The two clauses with év specify 
respectively the object and the place of boasting. By putting the 
contrasted persons 7)4ds and év úpr side by side, and by choos- 
ing évkavyácÜa, instead of xavyácÜa:, he intensifies the point 
(d. wrepavEdve:), The place is described, as in r Cor. 116, 
without geographical limitations, as "the churches of God" 
(I 2), To insist that every church founded up to this time has 
heard Paul boast, orally or in writing, of the Thessalonians, or to 
restrict the reference to the churches of God in Corinth and its 
vicinity (or more exactly to the church of God in Corinth and 
the brethren round about), is to forget the enthusiasm of Paul 
and the compliment which he is paying to his readers (cf. èr : 
mavt} tor@ I 1). 


On this interpretation, see Dob. For évxauydéofar (BNA; &yxauy&cta: 
P), DEKL, et al., have xavx&c8at, and GF xavyfjoacQat. The compound 
is rare in Gk. Bib. (Ps. 51* 734 96? 105*'; cf. 1 Clem. 219); it is always 
construed with év of the object. Of the mainly Pauline words xavyéo- 
Oar, xavaxaux&cÜat, xadynua and xaóxctw (I 21°), xavxy&cÓat is in Gk. 
Bib. usually construed with év, rarely with éxf (Ps. 5" 487 Sir. 30% Pr. 
25"); cf. Rom. 5? with 5*. Here, as in Gal. 6", the clause with éy pre- 
cedes the verb. Polycarp 11* has our verse in mind when he writes 
de vobis etenim gloriatur in omnibus ecclesiis; cf. 114 et non sicul inimicos 
tales existimetis with 315 of our letter. 


vTép THS Uropovns 1TA. The clause with vmép resumes èv 
Univ, and specifies the qualities about which he boasted, namely, 
their endurance and faith manifested in persecutions. Though 
faith and persecution are inseparable, as the omission of the 
article before 7ríerews reveals, the ethical (Uv7royov7) takes prece- 
dence of the religious (reu) from which it springs and of which 
it is the fruit and evidence (Calvin). The selection not of faith 
and brotherly love (v.?) but of faith and endurance, and the 
position of vmouový before ríos (cf. Phile. 5) are probably due 
to the utterances of the faint-hearted who had remonstrated 
against Paul's praise of their endurance and faith (I 1?) in his 
first epistle. 
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Here bxép (contrast 2 Cor. 71 9? 121*) is equivalent to xepl (2 Cor. 105; 
see below 2! and cf. I Sie). In view of the context and of the usage else- 
where in I, II, xlowts is "faith" not “faithfulness” (Bengel, Lün. 
Born.; cf. Gal. 5%). Unnecessary is the assumption of a hendiadys 
whether fidei vestrae firmitatem (Th. Mops.) or dxopov) £v ziote: (Grot.). 


év mâs Tois Suypois TA. The fourth prepositional phrase 
in this verse (cf. I 37-8 for a similar heaping up of prepositions), 
namely, év raow . . . àvéyeaOe, states the circumstances in which 
(I 3?) their endurance and faith were manifested: “in all your 
persecutions and afflictions that you are bearing." The Uuóv 
binds together the virtually synonymous Svaypois and 0Xcjeauw 
(cf. I 2? Tóv korov uav kal Tov pdyOov); and the als (attrac- 
tion for Ov), which refers to both nouns, agrees in gender with 
the nearer. The Tác intimates that the persecutions have been 
repeated (“not in one but in all,” Ephr.); and the ávéyec0e 
(cf. Gal. 2* T')jv éXevOepíav Huey hv čxopev), that they are still 
going on; while the emphasis on both "cw and dvéyecGe 
serves to convey rare praise for the unexceptional constancy of 
their endurance and faith. 


The construction assumed above is on the whole the simplest. Some 
commentators (e. g. Lün.), forgetting that the presence of tats (which 
DGFP omit) does not prevent 5yav from uniting the synonymous words 
(df. I 2* where there is an article before u6x9ov), attach «&atv to Swypols 
alone (cf. 2 Cor. 8’), making als dvéyec6e parallel to dyav (d. Phile. 5, 
and Col. 14 thy x(oxtv pöy xal chy dy&xny fy Exexe, where faith and 
love are not synonymous): “in all the persecutions you have and the 
afflictions which you are bearing." On the other hand, Dob., who takes 
Ev3ecyya as a predicate noun after alg; ávéysc0e, breaks the rhythm 
by putting a comma after 9A(gectv, and is also led to understand 
&véxsc0e of the necessity of enduring: “which you have to endure as 
a proof," etc. In the Gk. Bib., 3woY46q means usually not “pursuit” 
(2 Mac. 129) but “persecution” (Lam. 3!* Mk. 4” Mt. 13% Rom. 85 
2 Cor. 121). On the meaning of 0A(pt, see I r°. The persecutions 
which marked the beginnings of Christianity in Thessalonica (I 1* 219) 
and which were going on when Paul wrote I (35; cf. 21 £-) still continue, 
as the presents &véyecÓe and x&oyexe show.—Since ávéyec0at in Gk. 
Bib., when not used absolutely, is construed not with dat. but either 
with gen. (Gen. 45! Is. 46* 63! 2 Mac. ọ! and N. T.) or with accus. 
(Job 63. (where A has gen.) Is. 13 3 Mac. 177 4 Mac. 13%”), ale is prob- 
ably not directly governed by &véysc0s (Fritzsche, who notes Eurip. 
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Androm. 981, Lft. Mill.) but is an attraction for dy, or less likely for 
&. Cod. B gets rid of the difficulty of the unusual attraction by read- 
ing évézecðe, a rare word in Gk. Bib. (with dat. Gal. 51 3 Mac. 61°; 
with àv and dat. Ezek. 14* 7). But not even Weiss (35) accepts the 
reading of B. On the change of &»— and év—, see Gal. 5! where D and 
a few minuscules read dvéyecfe. With our passage, compare 1 Cor. 
4"! Suoxóuzyot &vexóus0a. The é which K reads before al; comes from 
the preceding—oct» (Zim.). 


5. évoevryua kTX. The faint-hearted need not worry about 
their future salvation, for the fact of their unexceptional endur- 
ance and faith in all their persecutions is itself a “token,” “ guar- 
antee," “positive evidence" of the righteous judgment of God 
(Rom. 2°), already in purpose and soon to be declared, that they 
be deemed worthy of the kingdom of God, for which they, and 
Paul too, are continually suffering. The eis Tò xatafiwPjvar 
expresses the purpose of Ówa/as xpicews, 


Since the object of boasting specified in v. * is not suffering, but the 
constancy of their endurance and faith in the midst of persecution, ëv- 
Setyua is to be taken not with the idea of suffering alone, whether with 
dvéyscÓ0s or with év x&ctv . . . dvézeofe (Calv. ef al.), but with the idea 
of endurance and faith in spite of persecutions, that is, with dxte... 
&véxec0e (De W. Lün. Lillie, Ell. Lft. Mill. and others). &8erype is 
probably an accus. in direct apposition with the preceding (cf. Rom. 
8? 121); but it may be a nominative, in which case 8 écxtv is to be sup- 
plied on the analogy of Phil. 1*. Ephr. and some minuscules read 
év8elypat:; Theophylact and Codex 442 have elg ÉvSevyua (cf. Rom. 
3?); so similarly g, Vulg. Ambst. Syr. Arm. have in exemplum. The 
distinction between the passive &v3eryya (only here in Gk. Bib., but 
classic; cf. Plato, Critias, 110 C) and the active b8ek~ (in Gk. Bib. 
confined to Paul; Rom. 3*5 f. 2 Cor. 8% Phil. 123) is negligible; the mean- 
ing is demonstrationem (Th. Mops.), ostentamen (Tert. apud Swete). 
That els tó x*A. is to be connected not with &véyec0e (Bengel) leaving 
Ev3eryya . . . Geos as a parenthesis, or with Evdetyua . . . 0eoí (Schott), 
or with &8erypa (Wohl.), but with 3txalaq xplcews is usually admitted 
(De W. Lün. Lft. Vincent, Dob. e£ al.). But ets «6, since the telic 
sense is not always evident in Paul (see I 21?), might denote either the 
content of the judgment (Theophylact črep éotty xaxa&to0Tnvot), or 
the “object to which it tended" (Ell.; Lillie), or the result conceived 
or actual (Lün.). In Paul, ets «6 is most frequently of purpose (BMT. 
409); and this is the probable meaning here (so among others De W. 
Alford, Ewald, Dob.). xata&téw, only here in Paul (but frequent in 
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Ignatius), means either “beseech” (2 Mac. 131!) or, as elsewhere in Gk. 
Bib., “deem worthy” (Lk. 20** Acts 5* 4 Mac. 18*). It intensifies the 
simple &&t&» (a word used by Paul only in v. ", but found elsewhere 
in the N. T. and frequently in Lxx.). In the N.T. xaxa&óo and drw 
(except Acts 15%* 28% where the meaning is “beseech,” “command,” 
as regularly in the Lxx.) are to be rendered not * make worthy,” but 
“deem worthy” (cf. SH. 3o f.). Dalman (Worte Jesu, I, 97) observes 
that “to be worthy of the future won” is a common rabbinical ex- 
pression. On BactAsta, see I 219. 


vrrép fs kal mdoyere. “For which you too (as well as we, that 
is, the writers) are suffering." The present tense (Trde yere; cf. 
v. * &àvéyeaOe) designates the sufferings as going on; ùmrèp 7s 
makes plain that the motive or goal of suffering is none other 
than the future kingdom of God; xaí implies a fellowship in 
present sufferings of readers (at home) and writers (in Corinth), 
and prepares the way for the significant dvecuv pe? bya (v. 7). 


It is probable that xat here and us0' 3y.5v (v. 7) are due to Paul's ex- 
periences in Corinth (cf. 33); on xal, cf. I 2 35 $** 2 Cor. t. Most com- 
mentators, however, interpret xat (which F omits) as implying a cor- 
respondence not between Paul and his readers in reference to suffering, 
but between present suffering and future glory; so, for example, Lít., 
who compares 2 Tim. 2", and Ell. who notes Rom. 8” Acts 14" and says: 
“xal with a species of consecutive force supplies a renewed hint of the 
connection between suffering and the xaxa&wuinvat xv." (cf. also Wohl. 
Dob. and others). In the phrase xé&oyew dxép (Phil. 12° 1 Pet. 21 
Acts 9!*), dxép may indicate advantage (Lft.), “object for which” (Ell.), 
the motive or goal (“to gain which”; Ltin. Schmiedel, Dob.); but it 
is probably equivalent to xeol (cf. v. * 21; also «&cyetv xeol 1 Pet. 318 
B and 2" A). On the thought of v. $, cf. especially Phil. 124-55, 


6-T*. eimep Sleavov kT. The “righteous judgment of God” 
(v. 9) is not only positive, the salvation of the readers (v. 9), but 
also (Sixatov mapà Je resuming Tis xalas Kpicews Tod Oeo) 
positive and negative, in keeping with the principle of recompense 
sharply stated as the ius talionis, namely, Abys for your per- 
secutors and aveows for you who are persecuted (cf. Lk. 1625). 
The principle is put conditionally (etzrep), “not indeed as if 
there were the least doubt respecting the righteousness of any 
part of the divine procedure in judging the world. On the con- 
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trary, it is the very certainty of that truth, as something alto- 
gether beyond cavil, that emboldens the writer, by a sort of 
logical meiosis, to argue from it conditionally” (Lillie; cf. Pela- 
gius: hic “si tamen” confirmantis sermo est, non dubitantis). 

aveow pe’ ouv. As there is a present fellowship of readers 
and writers in suffering (kal mraoyere v. 9), so also will there be a 
future fellowship in “rest” or “relief” from suffering,—a genu- 
inely Pauline touch (cf. 1 Cor. 4? 2 Cor. 1* *- Phil. 139). 


On the positive side, dvects is entrance into the kingdom (v. *) and 
eternal fellowship with the Lord (v. 1° as contrasted with v. *; cf. I 4" 
axdveote ody xuglq). 9A(dp is, according to v. *, eternal separation from ° 
Christ, the precise opposite of I 417. The moral ground of &vects, not 
expressed at this point, is faith leading to endurance as v. ‘shows, the dutv 
who are persecuted being those who have exhibited an unusual endurance 
inspired by faith. The same stress on faith is seen in v. 1°, “all who 
became believers," and in the explanatory clause with &t:. The moral 
ground of 9A(j«c, not stated in our verse, is, in the light of v. *, which de- 
scribes “those who do not reverence God and do not obey the gospel of 
our Lord Jesus," the lack of faith and its moral expression. Though the 
$us talionis is here exhibited in its clearest form (Ell.), the persecutors of 
the readers are not the only ones who are to receive 0A (ji, as is evident 
from Rom. 2? #. where the disobedient receive &pyù xal Bude, 9A pte xod 
otevoywola (cf. also I 4* Rom. 12!* 2 Cor. 5'¢ Col. 38., etc.). In Rom. 
81* f., the believers are to get 365a for their xaOfuata; in 2 Cor. 4!!, 
865a for 9A(pi;.. On the Mosaic lex talionis, see the notes of Charles 
on Jub. 4*! 48'* and Montefiore on Mt. 522 £..—eYxeo is found in Gk. 
Bib., apart from Paul, only Judith 6* Sus. (Th.) 54, 4 Mac. 11%. The 
condition is of itself colourless, the truth or error of the assumption being 
found, if at all, in the context; here and elsewhere (unless 1 Cor. 8* 
is excepted), the context implies the truth of the condition with e?xep 
(Rom. 3% 8% 17 1 Cor. 15!* 2 Cor. 5?). Chrys. makes efzsp = éxe(xep.— 
«ao Oe (x Cor. 7**) or zap tH 9eà (so A here; cf. Rom. 2!t- 13 Gal. 3" r 
Cor. 31*) = “in the eyes of," iudice Deo; the day of judgment may here 
be in mind.—On 3(xatov, cf. Phil. 17; on 0A(Betv, I 34; on dvtaxodBévar (I 
3°) as the expression of judicial recompense, cf. Rom. 12!* = Deut. 3295 
also Is. 35* 59!* 637 66% * Jer. 28*- s. se f. Sir. 321, etc.—dvects (2 Cor. 
213 75 855; Acts 24%; Lxx.) denotes a let up from restraint; hence “lib- 
erty,” “license,” or, as here and 2 Cor. 7* 8", “relief” as opposed to 
OAlpes; cf. avauEts Acts 3!*. tay refers here not to all Christians 
(De W.), not to the saints in Israel (Bengel, Ewald), but, in view of the 
specific dbya¢ and uiy and of xal x&cxece, which balances ue0* hay, to 
Paul and his two associates (Lün. Ell. Lft. Born. Mill. Dob.). In 
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e0’ Hud as in altods tuac (v. *), Schmiedel inclines to see the hand of 
a forger putting Paul in a position of apostolic eminence. On the other 
hand, Dob. remarks on p26’ s445v: “these two little words belong to the 
genuine Pauline touches for the sake of which no one, with any feeling 
for the way in which the mind of Paul works, can give up the authen- 
ticity of this brief epistle." 


7-10. The description of the advent unto judgment begins 
with a temporal phrase, év 77 &TrokaXvvrei eTA., which is to be 
attached to å&vramoôiðdvai KTA. (v. *). First, with three prepo- 
sitional adjuncts (cf. I 419), the external features of the revela- 
tion are described; then the function of the person revealed is 
indicated, the punishment (&dvros éxdienow) of those who 
deserve it; then (v. °), with ofreves resuming Toís pr) eió0ciw 
KTA. and with ceny Tí(covatv resuming Sidovros éxdiéenow, the 
character of the punishment is exhibited, eternal separation from 
Christ; and finally, with órav 6X6 (v. 1°), which is grammatically 
connected with Tovor, the beginning of the eternal fellowship 
of the saints and all believers with their Lord is suggested, in 
that, because of what they are, honour and admiration are as- 
scribed to Christ. In writing 7rácuv rois mucrevoacw to balance 
Tos dyos avTov, instead of Toís mıoreúovoiw, Paul passes 
purposely from the general to the specific, having in mind the 
faint-hearted, as the parenthetical clause with őr: which refers 
distinctly to the welcome accorded to the gospel demonstrates. 
The év Tn 5uépa which belongs with the infinitives is suspended 
temporarily by the parenthesis, only to take its place at the end 
with a solemn effectiveness. As in I 4!*!" so here it is Paul him- 
self who is responsible for the rhythmical description in which 
only such features are mentioned as serve both to bring out the 
value of the judgment and to inspire hope and assurance in the 
hearts of the faint-hearted. Though the description abounds in 
reminiscences from the Lxx., there is but one approximately exact 
citation, &4Tò Trpoa&rrov . . . (a'yvos avToU (Is. 219; cf. Stav EXO 
210 and év TH Ņuépa exelvy 2"). 

The passage abounds in allusions to or reminiscences of the Lxx., 
but the only exact quotation is in v. *, taken from the refrain of Is. 21* 
which is repeated in 2!% 131: &xb xpocwxou tod póßou xuplou xal &xb the 
Bóinne tç loxóoq aóto0, Stay dvacty ÜOpaücat thy yhy; cf. év cH hutoa 
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éxelvp 2%. 17, Though the citation is evident, tod péfou is omitted. 
Furthermore in v.* there is an apparent allusion to Is. 66%: [30d yàọ 
xbotoc Gc zip Sec xal de xatatyl; tà ğouata adto dxodoivar év Ours 
éxdixnoty adtod xal á&xocxopaxtouby adtod év gAoyt xupóc. Paul, how- 
ever, is composing not copying, as the unique parallelism «oig pd el- 
Bdcrv Gedy xal toi; ut bxaxobouctv xtA. suggests. At the same time, 
such passages as Jer. rots (cf. Ps. 78*): Exysov «bv Ouuóy cou éxt Ebvn tà 
wr elBdta ce xal ext yeveds al td Üvoy.& cou éxexaddcavto and Is. 66: 
Ste éxkdsoa abtods xal oly ixtxoucky uou, EAdAnoa xal oüx Fxoucayv 
(d. Is. 65) may have been running in his mind. In v. 1°, where év- 
SoEaoGivar and xuyuacO vat are in parallelism (cf. the description of God 
in Exod. 15), there seems to be a reminiscence of Ps. 88: 8 Ged¢ év8o- 
Eatduevog £v Boudry dylwy, péyaç xal qoBepds ext xdvtac rods xeorxdxAw 
adtod, and of Ps. 67** (x): Gaupaotds ò Ged dv totç &yloeç adtod; cf. 
also Is. 49* and 665: efxate, ddeAqol huay, tots tooa bude xat BSeAuc- 
couévote, Iva tò youa xuplou Sobacby (cf. v. * of our chapter) xai 696% 
év th «0gpocóvg abtayv, xal &xslvot aloyuvOhoovtar. Other words and 
phrases suggest the influence of non-canonical Jewish literature; e. g. 
&xox&AuQti; (cf. Apoc. Bar. 29* with the note of Charles), dyyé\uwv 
duváuewç aÓcoU (cf. Test. xii, Jud. 33° and Eth. En. 61!* “the angels of 
power”), Mebooc alóvtoc (4 Mac. 10!* (A); cf. Eth. En. 84* Ps. Sol. 235 
(cf. 3%) 4x alóvtog or (Gebhardt) alóvoc). On the other hand, 
tive S(xnv, a classic expression, is not found elsewhere in Gk. Bib. 
(Lxx. uses with 3(xqv either dxodc3évar or dvraxod:Bdvar or éx3txetv);. so 
also the construction 3:3évat éx3lxnoly tiv (Lxx. has, however, d&xod:3évac 
or dvtaxodévar; cf. Num. 31? Sir. 12* 32%). The aorist 1oxeóoactv 
(v. 1°) instead of the present is due to the situation. It happens that 
“the gospel of our Lord Jesus" like “the gospel of his Son" in Rom. 1* 
is unique in Paul. 

While McGiffert (EB. 5054) throws out the hint that vv. *-1* are a pos- 
sible interpolation, Born. (cf. Find. lvii and Moff. Introd. 80) suggests 
that in vv. +1% or vv. 7-1 Paul is citing or alluding to a Christian hymn. 
It has also been conjectured (cf. Encyc. Bri. XXVI, 841) that in 
vv. %-1° Paul is adapting to his own purposes a fragment of a Jewish 
apocalypse or a psalm like one of the Psalms of Solomon. The adapta- 
tion would consist in the insertion of "Inaod (vv. *- *) and of the parenthe- 
sis tt... ép" das (v. 1*); and in the substitution of elayyeAly (v. $) 
for, say, Ady (cf. 2 Ch. 11* A), and of x&ctv and xoteboacty (v. 19) for, 
say, xtotedovory (Is. 28'¢ B). The insertion of 'Incoó would occur to 
any Christian; but the change from Aby to edayyeAlp betrays the 
hand of Paul, for dxaxodev tH edayyeAly is found elsewhere in N. T. 
only Rom. 10!* (First Peter would have used not üxaxoüstv but dxe- 
0siv); and the change from xtotedovcty to wücty xtotedoacty is, as the 
inserted clause with &t: demonstrates, due to one of the two main pur- 
poses of the epistle, the encouragement of the faint-hearted. Attrac- 
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tive as the hypothesis is and accounting as it does excellently for the 
position of év «jj hydog éxelvp, it is unnecessary (cf. Clemen, Paulus, I, 
119). For Paul himself, it must be remembered, is quite competent in 
the Spirit to produce a rhythmical psalm, apocalypse, or prophecy. The 
description is fragmentary; expected details such as the burning fire, 
the angels of punishment, the torture of the wicked in the fire of hell in 
the presence of the righteous are conspicuously absent. The external 
features of the revelation are few in number and are selected with a view 
to enhancing the dignity of the Judge. The reason why he executes judg- 
ment is clearly stated; the sentence is pronounced simply as eternal 
separation from Christ, with no details as to the manner of executing 
thesentence or the nature of theseparation. Thereward of the righteous, 
the character of the future felicity is not dwelt upon; in fact, the reward 
is only intimated—in virtue of what the believers are, Christ receives 
glory and admiration. The concentration upon the essential and the 
sole interest in values which signalise the description point rather to 
the free composition of Paul, influenced by O. T. and later Jewish litera- 
ture, as is also the case in I 41€, 


T5. ép rj aroxadvwe. Th. With this clause, the time of the 
dvratrodobvas (v. 5) is indicated, “at the revelation of the Lord 
Jesus” = “when the Lord Jesus is revealed” (cf. v.1* tav 
éX05). “The advent is here conceived of not as a Parousia (cf. 
I 219 318 5% dy T) Trapovcía) but as a revelation (so 1 Cor. 17; 
cf. Lk. 17) of the Messiah, just as in the first epistle of Peter" 
(Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles, 90 ff.; cf. x Pet. 17-1). 


Of the twenty-two instances of dxox&Auyig in the Gk. Bib., thirteen 
are in Paul. In the Lxx. the word is used literally of uncovering (1 Reg. 
20?) and metaphorically of disclosing works or secrets (Sir. 1127 22% 
42!) In Paul, it denotes regularly a prophetic revelation in the Spirit; 
here, however, and in 1 Cor. 1’, it is equivalent to xapovcla. Underlying 
this use of &xox&Av(Qi, may be the idea that the Son of Man is hidden 
before God and that the elect, though they know him in the Spirit, do 
not behold him visibly until he comes to function as Messiah (cf. Eth. 
En. 48* 627; also revelabitur of the Messiah in 4 Ezra 13*! Apoc. Bar. 
397, etc.; see J. Weiss in Meyer on 1 Cor. 17). Mill., however, who 
discusses carefully (141-151) &xox&Aujpi; in connection with éxt&veta 
(28) and xapoucla concludes that éxtpdvera or manifestation is also a 
* revelation of the divine plan and purpose which has run through all 
the ages, to find its consummation at length in the *one far-off divine 
event’ to which the whole creation is slowly moving." On è xógtoq 
Inooũc, see I 215; L reads tod xuplou hud 'I. X. 
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an’ oupavod kTX. With three prepositional phrases (cf. I 4"), 
the revelation is described in reference to the place “from 
heaven," to the attendant retinue “with his angels of power," 
and to the manner “‘in a fire of flame.” (1) The am’ ovpavod 
seems to imply that the Messiah is hidden in heaven, concealed 
from the sight of men, though he operates in the souls of be- 
lievers; hence he must be revealed “from heaven" (cf. Rom. 119), 
namely, by coming down from heaven (I 4!*) either toward the 
earth and within the range of human vision, or to the earth. 
(2) The d^yyyeXo, Suvdpews abrov suggests the dyyeAos Suvdpews 
(Test. xii, Jud. 3!°) and “all the angels of power and all the angels 
of principalities” (Eth. En. 61°); and invites the translation 
“his angels of power” (cf. avrov in Rev. 13? Heb. 1? Col. 1»). 
(3) The manner in which the revelation is pictured, év vrvpl $Xo- 
yds, is in keeping with the descriptions of theophanies in the 
O. T., for example, Exod. 3 where the @yyeAos kvpíov appears 
év ?rvpi $Xovyós èx ToU Badrov and Is. 6615 xúpios ws trip Ec 
(cf. Ps. 49%, etc.). 


Usually adtod is taken solely with Suv&yso« and the gen. is explained 
as possessive: “which serves to mark that to which the &yyeAor apper- 
tained and of which they were the ministers; exponents and instruments 
of his power” (Ell.). Dob. regards “his power" as a periphrasis for 
“his.” Calv. observes: angelos potentiae vocat in quibus suam potestatem 
exseret (cf. Bengel and Schmiedel). Some Gk. fathers (e. g. Theophylact 
and (Ecumenius) and some moderns (e. g. Piscator, Flatt, Jowett) in- 
terpret with A. V. “his mighty angels." Still others (see Lillie, ad loc.), 
taking 36vayzrs = “host” (cf. Ps. 32* 4 Reg. 215, etc.), translate “the host 
of his angels” (cf. Pesh.). Hofmann avoids the difficulty but spoils the 
rhythm by joining adtod with &évtog. Since the position of aócoü 
allows it, it is simpler to take “angels of power" as a class and aóroü 
as a gen. poss. governing both Gyyedor and duvepews. On dy yeXo:, see 
on I 4'* and Charles’s notes on Eth. En. 611° and Slav. En. 201.—The 
phrase ¿v xupt gAoyé¢ (NAKLP, etc.) is found also in Sir. 81^ 451° (+ adtod) 
Exod. 3? (B) Ps. Sol. 125 Acts 73° (ACE); the easier reading év gAoYvl 
xup (BDEGF, et al.) occurs also in Is. 66!* Exod. 32 (AF) Acts 7% 
(SDB, e al.); compare the rather frequent pAd& xupós (Is. 29° Dan. 7° Sir. 
21°, etc.). The reference is to the glorious brilliancy of the revelation. 
Some commentators however (see Lillie), because of the present con- 
nection with judgment, assume that the fire is a burning, purifying fire 
(cf. the xotayd¢ xvpd¢ in Dan. 7!*) as in 1 Cor. 3»; and join the àv closely 
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with 3:36vto¢, thus specifying the manner or instrument of punishment. 
Still others (e. g. Lft. Dob.) are inclined to make the fire do double ser- 
vice. On the idea involved, see Bousset, Relig.? 320. 


8. Siddvros ékOücnaiw «Tr. The revelation of the Lord Jesus 
is further described by the loosely attached Sedevros (agreeing 
not with $Xoyós, which is feminine, but with Tod «vpíov '1nco) 
as a revelation unto judgment, resuming the thought of v.* but 
putting it generally. The objects of the divine justice are de- 
fined in a unique parallelism as “those who do not know (that 
is, respect and worship) God and those who do not obey the gos- 
pel of our Lord Jesus." Since €@veow does not appear in the 
first member (contrast I 45 Jer. 10?* Ps. 789), and since the repe- 
tition of the article is not incompatible with synonymous parallel- 
ism (cf. Ps. 35"), it is not certain, though the usage of Paul makes 
it probable, that the Gentiles are in mind in the first member 
(cf. I 4* Gal. 48 Rom. 1?* Eph. 2!?) and the Jews in the second 
member (cf. especially Rom. 10!*). Though the statement is 
general, Paul may have had in mind distinctly tots ÓXigovouw 
vpas (v. *) who were both Gentiles, the official persecutors and 
Jews, the instigators of persecution. 

The distinction, assumed above as probable, is made among others 
by Ephr. Grot. Lün. Lillie, Ell. Dob. On the other hand, since Eüveaty 
is omitted and the article repeated in the second member is unob- 
jectionable, the parallelism may be synonymous (cf. v. !* &ylotç and 
v10te6gaotv), and non-Christians, irrespective of race, may be meant 
(e. g. Calv. Vincent, Mill.); in fact, Paul refers to the disobedience of 
the Gentiles (Rom. 113°); but does not, as the O. T. (e. g. Jer. 9*) does, 
speak of the Jews as not knowing God. Still other interpreters, while 
distinguishing two classes, take the first member as referring to the Gen- 
tiles with a distinct allusion to Jer. 10?*, and the second as referring to 
both Jews and Gentiles (e. g. Lít. Schmiedel, Born. Wohl.).— Though 
the first member of the parallelism may have been influenced uncon- 
sciously by Jer. 10** and the second by Is. 66*, yet the parallelism as a 
whole is unique and the second member distinctly Pauline; for óx- 
axoósty t edayyeAly is not found in Lxx. Ps. Sol. Test. xii, or Apost. 
Fathers, and is found elsewhere in N. T. only Rom. r1o!*.— The exact 
phrase “the gospel of our Lord Jesus” is, like “the gospel of his Son ” 
in Rom. 1°, unique in the N. T. The substitution of “our Lord Jesus” 
for * Christ" is natural in view of the divine name ô xóptoç quay 'Incoüg 
(see on I 215); and in Rom. r* “the gospel of his Son" is natural in view 
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of Rom. 1? cod uloð adtod. In our passage, NAGF add Xotoroó to "Insod. 
—On didbvæt éxdlanoty tive, cf. Num. 31? Sir. 12* (&xo3e36var) and Deut. 
329 Sir. 32 (&vraxo5ibóvat); more frequent in Lxx. is zowty éx3lxyorv 
ëy «wt (Exod. 12:1 Num. 33* Ezek. 251, etc.). On &&(xgetz (Rom. 121* 
2 Cor. 7"), see Exdtxog I 4*.—GF insert xat before év xvot; DGF read 
didobc for 83édvto¢; Stephanus begins v. * with i» flamma ignis; PL 
insert «6v before 6e6v conforming to I 4'.—dxaxodev (Rom. 6! f.) is 
common in Lxx. and construed usually with gen., sometimes with dat. 
(2 Ch. rr¢ (A) Jer. 3%). 


9. oir.ves Sienv KTA. “Men who shall pay the penalty of 
eternal destruction from the presence of the Lord Jesus and from 
the glory of his strength." With ofrves, designating a class, 
Tow py eiddow... Inood (v.*) is resumed; similarly with 
Slenv rloovow, the Siddvros exdlenow (v.*) is resumed. An 
advance over v. ? is, however, made in that the penalty is an- 
nounced as an eternal banishment from Christ. 

OreOpov aidvov. This phrase, in apposition with Sv, occurs 
elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. only 4 Mac. 10!5 (A); it is equivalent 
(see I 5%) to &rrXeua. aiwmos or alvos in Ps. Sol. 25 (cf. Eth. 
En. 84°). The destruction resulting from the supernatural con- 
flict or as here from a forensic judgment involves for Paul not 
the annihilation of the wicked (for they exist after death even 
if they are not raised from the dead) but their separation from 
Christ, as the defining clause with åo intimates. In the light 
of atwpytos, óXeÜpos might mean the definitive supernatural act 
belonging to the age to come; but in view of åo eTA., it must 
rather refer to the destruction whose consequences are age-long, 
that is, to Paul and to the N. T. in general, “eternal” (Mk. 3? 
Mt. 25**; cf. Dan. 12?). Beyond the statement of the fact of an 
eternal banishment and separation, Paul does not go; he says 
nothing of wip aióvov (Jude 7 Mt. 18* 25"). 

ám Tpocórrov kupíov KTA. The banishment from Christ is 
expressed in language drawn from the refrain of Is. 210.1921; 
&ó mposómrov Tod d$dfjov ToU xuplov kal amo ris SeEns Tíjs 
toxyvos avrov. In citing this passage, however, Paul omits ToO 
pþóßov, leaving mpoowrovu (see I 217) to be explained as “face,” 
“presence,” and åd as a preposition after an implied verb of 
separation. Then in the second member of the virtually synony- 
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mous parallelism, “face” becomes “glory,” the halo of majesty 
which lightens the face of the Lord; and “the Lord" becomes 
“his strength," the fons et origo of the glory (ioxvos being a 
genitive of origin). Thus, with a concentration upon the es- 
sential, the ÓXJrs of v. * is defined as an eternal separation 
from the glorious presence of Christ, this penalty being the 
direct opposite of the reward of the believer (v. 1°), namely, as 
I 4"' states that reward, Trávrore ovv rupi. 


The classic distinction between $6 and Sexe (found in every letter 
of Paul except I and Phile.) is apparently observed by Paul (Bl. 50!); 
hence quippe qui, “men who” (Ell. Lft. Mill; also SH. on Rom. 1%). 
—BP(x», a classic word, rare in N. T. (Jude 7 Acts 28*) but common in 
Lxx., means either “ justice" (Sap. 1°), "suit at law” (Job 29'*) or “ pun- 
ishment" (Sap. 18u 2 Mac. 8u. 4 Mac. 6% 9%). «(vev is found else- 
where in Gk. Bib. only Pr. 20% 24%. “ 271 (zlew); the phrase «ívetv 
3ixny is classic, but is not found elsewhere in Gk. Bib.; it is equivalent 
to they Unalavy (Pr. 2713), or Cuutoüv (x Cor. 319); cf. dxBexetv Blxny 
(Lev. 2633 Ezek. 2513); &xoSibóvat or &vcarxobibóvat 8lxnv (Deut. 324- €). 
—With the phrase BAe0ooq alóvtoc (see Vincent, ad loc.) is to be com- 
pared Yw) aldviog (Rom. 2? 5% 6% f. Gal. 6*), destruction being the op- 
posite of life. The adjective or its equivalent alóvoc is common in the 
Lxx. (e. g. Sir. 15* 1713 4515; Ps. Sol. 28%); its meaning is to be deter- 
mined not from Greek etymology but from the usage of o^, that is, long 
duration whether looking forward or backward, to futurity or antiquity 
(BDB.). The exact duration intended depends upon the writer; in Eth. 
En. 10" the w) alóvtoz is five hundred years; in Daniel as in the N. T. 
the age to come is of unlimited duration; hence aldvog “belonging to 
the age" means to Paul “eternal” and “everlasting.” A reads 62 40ptov 
(d. 3 Reg. 21 Sap. 189). On the duration of punishment in Jewish 
literature, see Bousset, Relig. 320, Volz. Eschat. 286 ff., and Kennedy, 
Last Things, 316; on alóv, see Dalman, Worte Jesu, I, 120 ff.—That &x6 
is local, as in Gal. 5‘ Rom. 9? 2 Cor. 1r1*, is generally admitted (Piscator, 
Riggenbach, Lün. Ell. Lft. Born. Vincent, Mill. Dob. e£ al.). Gram- 
matically possible, however, is (1) the causal senseof &x6, frequent in Lxx., 
but infrequent in N. T. (Bl. 40°), “at the presence of," the thought being 
that the very face of the Lord causes destruction. In this interpreta- 
tion, no hint is given that destruction consists in eternal separation. 
“It is sufficient that God comes and is seen and all are involved in pun- 
ishment and penalty” (Chrys. apud Ell.. (2) The &x6 may indicate 
source,—"' the eternal destruction which proceeds from the face," etc. 
(cf. Acts 3!*; so apparently Grot. Schmiedel, Find. Wohl.). (3) Pos- 
sible also grammatically but “pointless in sense” (Find.) is the expla- 
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nation of &xó as temporal, “from the time of the revelation of the Lord" 
(see Lillie for names). Much simpler is it to take &x6 of separation. 
That Paul says not &xó but &xb xpoadrrou (only here in Paul; cf. Acts 
gü 7* Rev. 61* 12! 201!) xuo(ou is due to the influence of Isa. 21*.—On 
865a, see I 25; on loxóc (Eph. r11* 619), rare in N. T. but common in Lxx., 
see especially 1 Ch. 16% Ps. 146*.—DGF omit tod before xup(ou.— 
In his references to the destruction of the wicked (vv. **- s+»), Paul re- 
frains from details, contenting himself with the fact of eternal separa- 
tion. Furthermore, since év xupt gAoyé¢ describes not the means of 
punishment but the manner of the Christophany, it is probable that 
“his angels of power" are not the angels of punishment (Eth. En. 
621! f-) but the attendant retinue of angels who accord to Christ glory 
and admiration by reason of his saving work manifested in the saints 
and believers who stand before the Bhua Xptotod (v. 1°). 


10. rav EXOn xrX. With this relative conditional sentence 
designating the time of Sé«nv ícovotv, Paul resumes the point 
of vv. * ?* and indicates the beginning of the future salvation of 
the readers which is eternal fellowship with the Lord. This in- 
dication is put in a unique parallelism the language of which be- 
trays the influence of the Lxx.: “when he comes (&rau éA£5 bal- 
ancing év TH arroxadvyres Tod Kupiou v. 1) to be glorified in his 
saints (that is, in virtue of what they are; cf. Gal. 2% é3e0fafov 
év pol Tov Ücóv) and to be admired in all who became believers 

. in that day." Though the parallelism is synonymous, the 
presence in the second member of 7rác:v and of the aorist Toîs 
murtevoactv (instead of the expected present Tols 7r. Tevovatv; 
cf. I 219.) indicates an advance from the general to the 
specific. Included in the number of the saints are particularly 
the faint-hearted Thessalonians who became believers when they 
welcomed the word (I 1* £. 213 8); *'for," as the parenthetical 
clause with őr: (separating “in that day" from the infinitives 
to which it belongs) explains, “our witness (- our gospel) which 
was directed to you was believed” (émrvoTevOn being suggested 
by "r.c Tevcaotv). 


Both &tav and àv «jj *uog (a phrase only here in Paul; cf. Lk. 10" 
17*! 2 Tim. 1!* 4*) seem to have been influenced by Is. 2'°f-; on the 
other hand, the total phrase év3ofaocfhvar . . . tote xtovs6ozotv, though 
it shows traces of resemblance to Ps. 88* 67** (x) Is. 49* 66*, is unique. 
The verb évdoáťesða:, here and v. 12 (cf. Is. 665), like évxaux&o9at (v. ‘), 
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is unclassic; it is found about thirteen times in the Lxx., usually with 
£v (cf. Exod. 151 ded0bacwévog év duty, Oaupaotds év 36Earc). This év 
(which is also frequent with the more common 30&4%ec@ar) is in the Lxx. 
to be explained either as (1) of place where (Ps. 88* évdoEatéuevoc éy 
Bourg adylwy; Ps. 67% (N) Oaupactds év totç dylotg advo’; cf. 1 Mac. 
3 €); (2) of instrument (Is. 49* (B); cf. 30&&%ecbar év Is. 516, etc.); 
or (3) of ground (Is. 451* Sir 38%; of. 30&&Qecbar év Sir. 484; Oauu&tec0at 
év Is. 61* (B). The év is not &i& (Sir. 1020) or 6x6 (Sir. 32°)). Were Paul 
distinctly quoting Ps. 88* 67**, it would be natural to take év of place 
where, *among" (Michaelis, Van Ess., and others noted by Lillie; so 
also Dob.), in spite of the fact that the local sense does not fit v. :: 
(év adt@). This theory, however, does not compel us to assume that the 
persons who accord the glory and admiration are not “his angels of 
power" but Christians. On the other hand, since Paul is not quoting, 
and since his interest is not in the external features of the judgment but 
is in the character of the people (cf. v. *) present, it is more probable that 
év is to be understood not of place, or even of instrument (Chrys. Bengel; 
£y = 3:4 with gen.), but of ground (Grot. Lün. Ell. Lillie, Lft. Schmie- 
del, Born. Find. Wohl. Mill. e al.); cf. Pelagius: “he himself is to 
be glorified in his members which shall shine with the brightness of the 
sun” (on this év, see Gal. 1** 1 Cor. 61). In virtue of what the saints 
and all believers are (by reason of the death and the indwelling of Christ), 
the attendant angels ascribe glory and admiration to Christ. This view 
of &v is also applicable to the ¿v of v. in. There is no hint that the glory 
which proceeds from the Lord has already entered into the Christians. 
—On Oaupdtecbar év, cf. Sap. 8" (év of place), Sir. 334 (x; &v of instru- 
ment), and Is. 61* (B; év of ground).—ol &ytot adtod is in synonymous 
parallelism with xávteç ol xtotedcavtes; both refer to Christians irre- 
spective of race.—That &8t...5y&¢ is parenthetical was noted by Th. 
Mops. Zim. and Wohl. less naturally connect čt: with the preceding 
infinitives, “to be glorified and admired in the fact that our witness," 
etc.—td maptóptov (see I 1) = «b edayyéAtov (v. 9); «b uaprógtov tuv 
(which is equivalent to td sdayyéAtov dv 214 I 1* and tò xfpuypa quay 
I Cor. 1559) is the witness, inspired by God (1 Cor. 2!) or Christ (1 Cor. 
19), which we preach. It is the witness which (sc. «6) is (not “against” 
you; Lk. 9! Num. 35% A; but) "over" you (1 Mac. 2*! paptupei ip’ 
bya ð odpavds xal yi).—éxtoteb6n = “was believed," as xtotedcacty 
suggests, the reference being to the welcome given to the gospel at the 
beginning. It is interesting that xtotedecOa: in this sense is used with 
an impersonal subject elsewhere in the N. T. only Rom. ro'!* (contrast 
I Tim. 3%). Lít. joins éxtote66m with éx( and paraphrases thus: 
* belief in our testimony directed itself to reach you." Hort and Moff. 
accept Markland's conjecture éxtotw6y (which Cod. 104 reads). Hort 
explains in connection with vv. *-* that “the Christian testimony had 
been confirmed and sealed upon the Thessalonians.” He compares 
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I Cor. 1° Ps. 92¢ § and xtotodcbar txl «wa 1 Ch. 17% (which is doubt- 
ful) and 2 Ch. r*. The conjecture, however, is unnecessary. 


11-12. Though the faint-hearted may thus be assured of their 
being deemed worthy of the kingdom, yet (cf. I 5* *-) they must 
be blameless (cf. I 35) in order to enter into the same. Since 
blamelessness is possible only through the power of God, Paul 
adds a prayer: “to which end (namely, the future salvation im- 
plied in v.19; cf. ves v. * and «is TÒ karafwO va, v. 5), we 
too as well as you pray always that our God may deem you 
worthy (that is, acquit you at the judgment) of the calling (of 
God mediated by the preaching of our witness; cf. 2!) and (that 
the acquittal may follow) bring to completion every resolve after 
goodness and every work inspired by faith in power" (that is, 
of theSpirit). This prayer for moral perfection is to the eventual 
end “that (mos) the name of our Lord Jesus may be glorified in 
you (that is, as in v. 1°, in virtue of what you are) and you may 
be glorified in it" (that is, in virtue of what his name accom- 
plishes). And this blessed consummation is “in accordance with 
the divine favour of our God and the Lord Jesus Christ." 

11. eis Ó kal mpocevyópeÜa xT. Though eis 8 is loosely at- 
tached to the preceding and refers to the idea of salvation im- 
plied in v. !9, it is yet tempting (with Lft.) to connect it directly 
with eis TO xatafimOjvas (v. 5), the controlling idea of vv. 5-12 
being that the faint-hearted may be assured of their being deemed 
worthy of the kingdom. In this case, ets Ó denotes purpose “to 
which end," and is resumed by tva (likewise telic) à£uoy (cf. 
tiov v, 3). The «al before 7rpocevyópeÜa is interesting. In the 
letter from Thessalonica to Paul it appeared that the faint- 
hearted, though anxious about their salvation, were neverthe- 
less praying constantly that God would equip them with the 
Spirit whose presence guaranteed a blameless life and the ac- 
quittal at the last day. This prayer Paul reciprocates, “we too 
as well as you pray" («at as in I 28; cf. Col. 1°). 


That els 8 indicates purpose is recognised by De W. Riggenbach, 
Lillie, Lft. Born. Vincent, Find. Mill. and others. The objection that 
it is logically impossible (e. g. Lün. Dob.) overlooks Paul's recogni- 
tion of the facts of religious experience and his interest in righteousness 
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as essential unto future salvation (cf. I 3u 5**). To be sure salvation 
is assured to those who are in Christ, but the test of being in Christ is 
ethical. Those who deny the telic force of elc 8 take it of reference 
(Lin. Ell. Schmiedel, Dob. et al.). On eig todvo fva, cf. Rom 14° 
2 Cor. 25 on Ya... elg 8 xat, cf. Col. 129 -; on elc 8, see further 
2 Phil. 31*.—Bacon sees the force of xa( but interprets differently: 
“it is clear that they had assured him of their prayers in his behalf, as 
requested I 515” (Introd. 72). Others see in xat the intimation of a cor- 
respondence between prayer on the one hand and on the other hope 
(Ell.), witness (Find.), or thanksgiving (Riggenbach, Wohl. Dob. Moff.). 
—Influenced by I 5** D inserts a second xat before «sot ójov. On táv- 
«oce, see I 12; on xpocsÓyecÜat xepl, see I 525. For the prayer at this 
point, cf. Phil. r* Col. 1°. 


[va bpas afuwoy KTA. Since (va resumes eis §, it is to be taken 
not epexegetically as introducing the content of the prayer, but 
finally, “to which end, namely, that.” The Uuás, emphatically 
placed, resumes the specific Uds of vv. !*- *, “The calling" 
(x Cor. 72° Eph. 4!) is, in view of “our God,” to be interpreted 
not as “your calling" (1 Cor. 1*¢ Eph. 4*) but as ' God's calling” 
(Rom. 11% Phil. 314; cf. Vulg. vocatione sua), the reference being 
to God's act of calling in the past (I 21? 47 5*) mediated through 
the preaching of the gospel (2!9), i. e. "our witness to you" 
(v. 1°), 0 Oeds uv, a characteristic phrase in our letters (see 
I 2), intimates that just as there is a common suffering of Paul 
and his readers (kai maoyere v. *), and a common relief (ue? 
ULOV v.7), so also there is a common fellowship in God, the ulti- 
mate source of salvation. 


Many interpreters find difficulty in referring xAjots to the past, on the 
ground, apparently, that the historical call of God of itself involves future 
salvation. Paul, however, while practically certain that all believers will 
be acquitted at the Qux Xprotod because of the presence in them of 
Christ or the Spirit as the power unto righteousness, reckons with the 
possibility that believers may fall out of the realm of grace and disre- 
gard the promptings of the Spirit (cf. I 3* 5° f- Gal. 5t 2 Cor. 6!, and the 
implications of Phil. 21). To avoid the supposed difficulty, xAforc, 
contrary to Paul's usage, is understood of the future glory and blessed- 
ness (Th. Mops. ut dignos vos bonorum illorum exhibeat deus, in quorum 
et vocali estis fruitionem; cf. Calv. Riggenbach, Ell. Lft. Mill. e£ al.) 
either on the analogy of Phil. 31, of éAxts in Col. 15, or of the Synoptic 
“invitation” to the Messianic Supper (Mt. 22*- *; cf. Chrys. Schmiedel, 
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Wohl. e al.). Others, contrary to usage, take 4&6 to mean “to make 
worthy" (Grot. Flatt, Dob. et al.). Better Pelagius: “that ye may be 
found worthy of that to which you have been called" (cf. Ephr. Born. 
Find. & al.). G reads tfc xAfoews 0jiv; KL 6 0sbo uav. Outside of 
Paul, xAjot¢ occurs infrequently in the Gk. Bib. (2 Tim. 1° Heb. 3! 
2 Pet. 11° Judith 12!* (A) Jer. 38* 3 Mac. $14). 


xai TAnpocy KTA. Since &$iwon means not “make worthy” 
but “deem worthy,” 7rÀnpócy is not synonymous with ßkGCECX 
but rather, as Lillie remarks, “regards the process by which 
alone the object of the Apostle’s heart could be secured. Whom 
he counts worthy, he first makes worthy." In order that God 
may acquit the believers at the judgment, he must by the power 
of the Spirit perfect in them every resolve after goodness and 
every work that faith inspires. 

qrácav evooriay dyabwovrvns. The first of the parallel objects 
of 7rXnpoc7 touches the inner purpose, “every resolve (not ' de- 
sire,’ as if with Cod. 17 émiÜvuíav were read) that they have 
after goodness” (the genitive is objective). The phrase evdoxia 
ayabwourvns does not appear elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. In eù 
Sonia as in evdoxeiv (I 2*), the prominent thought is that of 
“will,” “resolve,” “consent.” “Goodness” (a'ya&ewavvy, else- 
where in N. T. only Gal. 5? Rom. 154 Eph. 5?) is a fruit of the 
Spirit (Gal. 52) akin to xpnotdérns; over against kaxía it de- 
notes singleness of heart (Sap. 1!; cf. Col. 33 Eph. 6°). 

Kat Epyov TrírTeos. “And every (sc. wav) work of faith.” 
This second of the parallel objects of 7Anpwcy refers to the ac- 
tivity inspired by faith, that is, not specifically endurance in per- 
secution (Chrys.), but generally, as the omission of the articles 
(in keeping with evdoxlav ayabwouvvns) suggests, love (cf. I 1°). 
Paul prays that God may perfect not only the resolve but the 
accomplishment of the same. 

év duvayet. “In power," that is, in the power of God (Ephr.). 
The phrase, which is to be construed with tAnp@on, puts the 
stress on the energy exercised by the divine (Rom. 1‘ Col. 1). 
The Svvajus Geod is Christ (1 Cor. 1%) or the Spirit (I 1*) with- 
out whose aid the resolve after goodness and the attainment of 
love would be impossible. 
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&yabwctyvy is quite frequent in Koheleth; cf. also Neh. 91*- **; eoSoxía, 
apart from Lk. 21* ro*! Mt. 1128, is employed in N. T. only by Paul (of 
God Phil. 2 Eph. 1*. *; cf. Sir. 325 415; of men Rom. ro! Phil. 1:5); 
on its meaning, see SH. or Zahn on Rom. 1o!, also Kennedy, Sources, 
131.—Since sÜ$ox(x need not refer to God's good will, “goodness which 
is his good pleasure" (Grot.), *his good pleasure proceeding from his 
goodness" (Calv.), or *his good pleasure in the goodness of men" 
(Dob.), it is unnecessary, especially in a context in which moral excel- 
lence is in mind, to take Epyov xlotews = “work which is faith” (gen. of 
apposition), that is, God’s work of faith (Calv. Dob.). In fact most 
commentators rightly refer both ed3oxla and Éoyov to the Thessalo- 
nians (De W. Lün. Ell. Lillie, Lft. Mill. and especially Schmiedel and 
Wohl. who note the progress from will (s03ox(a) to deed (Epyoy)). 


12. drrws évy6ofac07 kT. The clause with ros (dependent 
on iva, v.") states the ultimate purpose of the prayer in lan- 
guage reminiscent of Is. 665, and similar to but more specific 
than (not v Tois ylos avrod but èv Upiv) that of v. 1°: “that 
the name of our Lord Jesus may be glorified in you," that is, in 
virtue of (év of ground as in v. 1°) what you are at the last day, 
blameless in holiness. Following the usage of the O. T., óvoua 
signifies what is involved in the Christian estimate of Jesus, 
namely, his Lordship and Messiahship («vpsos and Xpwrros, 
Acts 2*5 Phil. 2? #-), Here, however (contrast Phil. 2" 1 Cor. 1?- 1° 
6 Eph. 5%), only the Lordship is mentioned (AGP, et al., add 
Xpiorov); the name is not simply Jesus, but “our Lord Jesus” 
(1 Cor. 54; cf. Col. 317). The idea underlying the clause with 
dirws seems to be that at the last judgment, at the beginning 
of the eternal fellowship with Christ, the name “our Lord Jesus" 
is named with loud acclaims (perhaps by the attendant angelic 
hosts), in virtue of the goodness and love of the Thessalonians 
perfected by God through the Spirit. What was in God's pur- 
pose, *that they be deemed worthy of the kingdom of God" 
(v. 9, will then be realised. 

kai peis èv avrQ. Advancing beyond v. 1°, Paul here states 
explicitly that the relation in glory between the Lord Jesus and 
his servants is reciprocal; they too are accorded honour and 
glory in virtue of what the name of our Lord Jesus has done for 
them: “and that you may be gioriben in (êv of ground) it," 
that is, the name. 
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Kata T» yapw «tr. The glorification for which prayer is 
made is in accordance with the divine favour (I 1!) of “our God" 
(v. 11) and the Lord Jesus Christ, just as it is with the purpose of 
God (v. 5). The statement is put positively; a contrast with 
human effort is not here indicated (contrast with Lft. Rom. 4!* 
‘115. Eph. 25 8). 


In view of v. 1* and of bxwç after Tva, it is all but certain that the ref- 
erence here is not to the present (Dob.) but to the future glorification 
(so most). In Paul, 8xw¢ is much less frequent than Tya; for the se- 
quence here, cf. 1 Cor. 127 f- 2 Cor. 8'*!-.—On Bvoua, cf. Ps. 85°- u 
Is. 2415 421* Mal. 1" Dan. 3*¢, and see Deiss. BS. 35 ff. 143 f., NBS. 24 f., 
and TLZ. 1904, 199 f. The parallelism makes probable that adr@ re- 
fers to voua (Hofmann, Lün. Schmiedel, Wohl. Dob.); the meaning 
would be the same were the reference to “our Lord Jesus." Neither 
here nor in v. !* is there a clear hint of 36& entering into the believer.— 
GF omit xal üysi; . . . Xocotod.—In the salutations xò soð xatpds 
(hav) xal xuplou 'Incoó Xotocoó, the article is omitted as the formule 
are fixed. The presence of tod here before 6e0d has led some scholars 
to think that one person alone is meant, * Jesus Christ, our God and 
Lord." Hofmann, Riggenbach, and Wohl. find the justification for 
Christ as God in Rom. 9* (cf. Tit. 21* Jn. 20!* 2 Pet. 1!- 1); Dob. would 
delete xal xupfou 'I. X. asa gloss; Hilgenfeld sees in the phrase an evi- 
dence of the spuriousness of II. Inasmuch, however, as 4 6ed¢ fuv (not 
@ebs tov) is characteristic of our letters (see I 22), and xógtoc 'Incoóü 
Xptovés, without the article, is a fixed formula, it is probable that we 
should, with most interpreters, distinguish between “our God" and “the 
Lord Jesus Christ." K omits tod; the Latins naturally do not help. 


II. EXHORTATION (2'12). 


The discouragement of those converts who feared that they 
were not morally prepared for the day of judgment (1*3) was 
intensified by the assertion of some, perhaps the idle brethren, 
supported, it was alleged, by the authority of Paul, that the day 
of the Lord was actually present. Paul, who receives news of 
the situation orally or by letter, together with a request for infor- 
mation about the Parousia and Assembling, is at a loss to under- 
stand how anything he had said in the Spirit, orally, or in his 
previous epistle, could be misconstrued to imply that he was re- 
sponsible for the misleading assertion, “the day of the Lord is 
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present." Believing, however, that the statement has been inno- 
cently attributed to him, and feeling sure that a passing allusion 
to his original oral instruction concerning times and seasons will 
make plain the absurdity of the assertion, and at the same time 
quiet the agitation of the faint-hearted, he answers the request 
in words not of warning but of encouragement (cf. also vv. ¥ !-). 
“Do not be discouraged," he says in effect, “for the day of the 
Lord, though not far distant, will not be actually present until 
first of all the Anomos comes; and again be not discouraged, for 
the advent of the Anomos is intended not for you believers, but 
solely for the unbelievers, and destruction sudden and definitive 
is in store both for him and for them." 


The exhortation falls roughly into four parts (1) the object of the ex- 
hortation (vv. '-*); (2) the reason why the day of the Lord is not present 
(vv. *-®8); (3) the triumph of the good over the evil in the destruction of 
the Anomos (v. 2b. ); and (4) the spiritual significance of the Parousia 
of the Anomos (vv. *-:?). There is no formal counterpart in I either of the 
exhortation or of the preceding prayer (11-13); furthermore the material 
of 21" like that of 12 is, compared with I, almost wholly new. 


!Now brothers, in reference to the coming of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and our gathering together to meet him, we ask you *not to be 
readily unsettled in your mind or.to be nervously wrought up by the 
statement made by Spirit, orally, or by letter, as if we had made it, 
that the day of the Lord is present. 

*Let no one deceive you in any way whatever: for (the day of the 
Lord will not be present) unless first of all there comes the apostasy 
and there be revealed the man of lawlessness, the son of perdition, 
‘the one who opposes and exalts himself against every one called God 
or an object of worship so that he sits (or, attempts to sit) in the 
temple of God and proclaims (or, attempts to proclaim) that he him- 
self is really God. *You remember, do you not, that when I was yet 
with you, I used to tell you these things? | *And as to the present 
time, you know the spirit or power that detains him (or, is holding 
sway), in order that he (the lawless one) may be revealed in his ap- 
pointed time. ‘For, the secret of lawlessness has already been set in 
operation; only (the apostasy will not come and the Anomos will 
not be revealed) until the person who now detains him (or, is now 
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holding sway) is put out of the way. And then will be revealed 
the Anomos whom the Lord Jesus will slay with the breath of his 
mouth and will destroy with the manifestation of his coming. 

*W hose coming, according to the energy of Satan, attended by all 
power and signs and wonders inspired by falsehood “and by all 
deceit inspired by unrighteousness, is for those destined to destruc- 
tion; doomed because they had not welcomed the love for the truth 
unto their salvation. “And so for this reason, it is God that sends 
them an energy of delusion that they may believe the falsehood, 
that (finally) all may be judged who have not believed the truth 
but have consented to that unrighteousness. 

1-2. First stating the theme as given him in their letter, “con- 
cerning the advent and the assembling to meet him" (v. 1), Paul 
exhorts the readers not to let their minds become easily unsettled, 
and not to be nervously wrought up by the assertion, however 
conveyed and by whatever means attributed to him, that the 
day of the Lord is actually present (v. ?). 

1. dpwraper dé buds aderpol. In this phrase (which = I 515), 
é marks a transition from the thanksgiving and prayer (15) 
to a new epistolary section, the exhortation (vv. !-2). But the 
same people are chiefly in mind here as in 1*-, the faint-hearted, 
though the converts as a whole are addressed, and that too affec- 
tionately, “ brothers" (1?). 

virép THS Trapova ias KT. The prepositional phrase, introduced 
by vrép = mepí (see 14 and I 3? 5/9), announces the two closely 
related subjects (note the single 77s) about which the readers of 
I had solicited information, “the coming of our (B and Syr. omit 
749v) Lord Jesus” and “our assembling unto him.” The ad- 
dition of èr’ avrov intimates that not only the well-known 
muster (€m7tovvayaryn) of the saints (cf. Mk. 1327 = Mt. 24?) 
that precedes the rapture (I4!) is meant, but also the sequel of 
the rapture (av xupip elvat, I 4). 


Since épwtdw is rare in Paul (see on I 4'), it is not strange that épuc&o 
bxép is unique in Paul; he uses, however, xapaxadstv dxép (see on I 3?) 
as well as xagaxaAoüuev 3è bye adeApol (I 4 51; cf. Rom. 15% 161? 
I Cor. 11° 16'5); cf. further o6 0£Aoyuev d&yvoety xeol (I 4” 1 Cor. 12!, and 
2 Cor. 1* (NAC, e al.) where BKL have òxéọ). On the exact phrase 
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4 xapouola xtA., cf. I 5%.—éxtouvaywyf (elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only 2 Mac. 
2’ Heb. 1o!5; cf. Deiss. Light, 101 ff.) refers to the constant hope of the 
Jews that their scattered brethren would be gathered together in Pales- 
tine (Is. 27!* Sir. 36 2 Mac. 218; cf. the éxtouvéyery under the leadership 
of the Messiah in Ps. Sol. 172%. +°), a hope which passed over, with some 
changes, into Christian apocalyptic; see for details Schürer, II, 626 ff.; 
Bousset, Relig. 271 ff.; and Volz. Eschat. 309 ff. Swete (on Mk. 13%”) 
observes that éxtouveywyf in Heb. 10% “is suggestively used for the 
ordinary gatherings of the church, which are anticipations of the great 
assembling at the Lord's return." On éxt for xoóc, here due to the sub- 
stantive, cf. Gal. 4* and especially Hab. 2* (B; AQ have xpéc). 


2. eis TÒ uù Taxéws KTA. The object (eis Tò uh) of épwraper 
is specified by two infinitives, one aorist caXevÓijvat which looks 
at the action without reference to its progress or completion; 
the other present, 0poeiaÜa; which defines the action as going 
on; hence, “we urge you not to be easily unsettled and not to be 
in a constant state of nervous excitement." The phrase caXevÓ- 
vat àTò Tov vods, which is not found elsewhere in the Gk. Bib., 
suggests that the readers were driven from their sober sense like 
a ship from its moorings. The word vows, frequent in Paul (cf. 
Rom. 14°), means here not “opinion” (Grot.) but, as elsewhere 
in the N. T., “mind,” the particular reference being not so much 
to the organ of thought as to the state of reasonableness, “their 
ordinary, sober, and normal state of mind" (ElL). Thus driven 
from their mind, they fell into a state of alarm, agitation, ner- 
vous excitement which, as the present tense (ÓpoetaÜat) shows, 
was continuous. 


On the analogy of xapaxaAsiv els +6 (I 213) or tò uh (I 3?) and Setobar 
sl, té (I 31?) or tò wh (2 Cor. 102), épwrtduev elc td uh is natural, and 
that too as an object clause (BMT. 412). Parallel to this negative 
exhortation is the independent negative prohibition wh tt xc. (v. ?). 
Wohl., however, takes el; tò uh as final and finds the content of the 
exhortation in wh tt¢ xtA. a construction which is smoother and less 
Pauline.—ca2.06etv, only here in Paul but common elsewhere in Gk. Bib., 
is used literally “of the motion produced by winds, storms, waves," etc. 
(Thayer; cf. Ps. 17*and o&Ao¢ Lk. 2125), and figuratively of disturbance 
in general (Ps. 9?! 12*; cf. especially Acts 17! of the Jews in Bercea). It 
is sometimes parallel to (Job 9* Nah. 1* Hab. 21°) or a variant of (Is. 33° 
I Mac. 9!) ces(ev; and it is construed with &xó in the sense of “at” 
(Ps. 32°), “by” (1 Mac. g!* (A) Ps. Sol. 159), or as here “from” (cf. 1°); 
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Vulg. has a vestro sensu (cf. 4 Reg. 21* = 2 Ch. 33* Dan. (Th.) 4"). DE 
add üyàv after voic; cf. 1 Cor. 141*.—99otlo0at, indicating a state of 
alarm (cf. Op0d¢ Sap. 11° r Mac. 9**), occurs elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only 
Cant. 5‘, and Mk. 13°? = Mt. 24*, an apocalyptic word of the Lord which, 
so some surmise (Wohl. Mill. Dob.), Paul has here in mind. On @poetc- ` 
Oar, see Kennedy, Sources, 126, and Wrede, 48 f.—On uf... uné, cf. 
Rom. 14"; EKLP, et al., have yfre due probably to the following se- 
quence where D has uné, u»56, white, and F uné, ure (corrected to 
wndé), uné. Though yhte is common in Gk. Bib. (3 Reg. 3?* Hos. 4*, 
etc.), it occurs only here in Paul; see Bl. 77!*. 


&à, arvevparos KTA. The instrument or means (9&4 not wre) 
by which the saħevôñvai and OpoeiaÓa. are effected is specified 
in three parallel clauses standing together in negative correlation 
(the triple ure being due to unde), dud wvevparos, dua Adyou 
and ôr émwToXf. In the light of I 5”, Trveüpua, (anarthrous as 
often in Paul) refers clearly to the operation of the Spirit in the 
charisma of prophecy; Adyos, in the light of èmioTtorñs, means 
probably an oral as contrasted with an epistolary utterance (v. !5 
Acts 1577); and éwtoroA7 is probably an allusion not to a forged 
or an anonyinous letter, but to I. 


Chrys. apparently understands xveduc either of the spirit of prophecy 
or of false prophets who deceive by persuasive words (did Aóvov; cf. 
Ephr.). Aédyo¢ is sometimes understood of the “reckoning” of times and 
seasons, or of a real or falsified Aéyo¢ xuplou (see Lün.); but it is usually 
explained as an oral utterance inspired (= 36bayfj 1 Cor. 14% 3% cf. 
Abyo¢ cogíac and ywicews 1 Cor. 12*) or uninspired. 


as Ov uv. “As if said by us.” Since this clause is separated 
from the construction with the triple “7Te, it is not to be con- 
strued with the infinitives caXevOjvat and OpoeicBat; and since 
the three preceding phrases with &d are closely united in negative 
correlation, &s Ó uav is to be connected not with évruT0Af£js 
alone, not with both émioroAns and Acyou, but with all three 
prepositional phrases. The reference is thus not to the unsettle- 
ment and agitation as such, and not to the instruments of the 
same, but to the unsettling and agitating cause conveyed by 
these instruments, the statement, namely, “that the day of the 
Lord is present." While it is possible that some of the converts, 
perhaps the idle brethren, had themselves said in the Spirit, or 
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in an address, that the day had actually dawned, and had sup- 
ported their assertion by a reference to an anonymous letter at- 
tributed innocently to Paul, it is probable, in view of the unity 
of the negative correlation with the triple ure, that an actual 
utterance of Paul in the Spirit, or in an address, or in his first 
epistle (cf. Jerome, Hammond, Kern and Dob.) had been mis- 
construed to imply that Paul himself had said that “the day of 
the Lord is present," thus creating the unsettlement and ner- 
vous excitement. 


That the three instruments specified do not exhaust the number of 
&ctual instruments about which Paul was informed, or of possible in- 
struments which he thinks may have been employed, is a natural in- 
ference from v. *: “let no one deceive you in any way," the ways men- 
tioned or other possible ways. In writing à 48v tv, Paul does not deny 
that he has used such instruments, or that he has expressed himself in 
reference to times and seasons; he disclaims simply all responsibility 
for the statement: “the day of the Lord is present." The context alone 
determines whether or not a> (1 Cor. 41* 738 g** 2 Cor. 51*, etc.) indicates 
an erroneous opinion. 

That &<¢ 9v dye is to be joined with all three substantives is regarded 
as probable by Erasmus, Barnes, Lft. Mill. Dob. Harnack, Dibelius, 
et al. (1) Many scholars, however (from Tertullian to Moff.), restrict 
the phrase to éxtotoAns, and interpret it as meaning & 9i quay yeypap- 
usés (Thayer, 681), or &¢ tay Teyoagó6tov adthy (Bl. 74*; P reads 
wap’ t*uv). According to this construction, some of the converts either 
(a) év xveduat: (or ex falsis visionibus quas ostendunt vobis, Ephr.), 
or (b) in an oral address (Chrys.; cf. Ephr. ex commentitiis sophis- 
mali verbis quae dicunt vobis) or in the charisma of &3axyh, or (c) in a 
forged letter (Chrys. Theodoret, Ell. and many others; cf. Ephr. fer 
falsas epistolas minime a nobis scriptas tamquam per nos missas) asserted 
that the day is present. But while some of the converts might inno- 
cently make such an assertion in the Spirit or in an address, inspired or 
not, they could not innocently forge a letter. And if they had done so, 
Paul would scarcely have written as he now writes. Hence, many com- 
mentators content themselves with the supposition that an anonymous 
letter had been attributed, innocently or wilfully, to Paul; or that Paul 
suspected that a letter had been forged. (2) Still other scholars (Theo- 
doret, Grot. De W. Lün. Lillie, Ell. Schmiedel, Vincent, e£ al.), in- 
fluenced doubtless by v. 18, join &¢ 8v div with both A6you and éxtotoA f. 
According to this view, xvedya is understood of an utterance of some 
of the converts in the Spirit, Aóyoc of a pretended oral word of Paul, and 
éxtotoAy of an anonymous or a forged letter. (3) A more recent theory 
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(Dods, Askwith in his Introd. to Thess. Epistles, 1902, 92 ff., and Wohl.) 
connects ó& &:’ tjv closely with the infinitives, and explains that Paul 
is here disclaiming not the Spirit, or word, or letter, but simply the “ re- 
sponsibility for the disturbance which has arisen"; and that à 8?’ quay 
means “as if such disturbance came through us." This attractive sug- 
gestion seems to overlook the evident detachment of &< 3 fuv from 
the negative correlation with the triple pire (cf. Dibelius). 


was őri évéaTqkev KTX. The actual statement of some of the 
converts, based on a misconstruction of Paul's utterance by 
Spirit, by word, or by his first epistle, is now given: “that the 
day of the Lord is present." That this statement is not a word 
of Paul has already been indicated by ás à nay. The second 
és may be separated from Ó7:, in which case the judgment of 
the first às is reiterated, “as if we said that"; or @s őri may be 
equivalent to a simple őr: “that,” in which case the utterance 
is quoted without further qualification: "to wit that the day of 
the Lord is present" (cf. 2 Cor. 5'9). évéornxev means not “is 
coming" (épxera« I 52), not “is at hand" (7/y»yuev Rom. 13"), 
not “is near" (éyyus dori Phil. 4°), but “has come," “is on 
hand," “is present.” The period indicated by 7)uépa has dawned 
and the Lord is expected from heaven at any moment. Paul of 
course had not expressed any such opinion; and it is with a trace 
of impatience that, after noting what first must come, he asks: 
“Do you not remember," etc. (v. 5). It is this misleading asser- 
tion that accounts both for the increased discouragement of the 
faint-hearted to encourage whom Paul writes 13-2", and for 
the increased meddlesomeness of the idle brethren to warn 
whom Paul writes 3'-18, 


ðs 5c: occurs elsewhere in Gk. Bib. 2 Cor. 5!* rı" 2 Reg. 1818 (A; B 
omits ç) Esther 4* (B; A omits à); for other examples, mostly late 
(since recent editors no longer read &ç 8t: in Xen. Hellen. ITI, 21; Dion 
Hal. Antiq. 94; Josephus, A pion, I, 58), see Wetstein on 2 Cor. 5!* 11%, 
In late Gk. &¢ bte = brt = “that” (Sophocles, Lex. sub voc.). Moulton 
(I, 212), however, urges that this usage appears “in the vernacular at a 
rather late stage” and so takes &ç ër: = quasi with most interpreters. 
But while the sense “as if,” “on the ground that" would fit most of the 
instances in Gk. Bib., it does not fit 2 Cor. 51% Since à &«t cannot 
mean "because," and since the reading 8c (Baljon, Schmiedel) for 
&¢ Su in 2 Cor. 5!* is pure conjecture, there remains only the sense “to 
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wit that" (so Dob. here, and Bernard, EGT. on 2 Cor. 5!* 11™).—évi- 
ott is used in N. T., apart from 2 Tim. 3! Heb. 9°, only by Paul; in 
Rom. 8:* r Cor. 3%, éveotóq is contrasted with pé\Awv. “The verb 
is very common in the papyri and inscriptions with reference to the 
current year" (Mill.; cf. Esther 3!* tod évectótog Etouc). Lillie cites 
Josephus, As. XVI, 6* oò wovov dv t dveatórtt xat dÀAAAà xal év tH 
xpoyeyevntvy “where the former reference equally with the latter ex- 
cludes all idea of future time." That évéotyxev = “is present" is recog- 
nised by many commentators (e. g. (Ecumenius, Kern (jetz eben vor- 
handen), Riggenbach, Alford, Ell. Lillie, Find. Wohl. Mill). Many 
other interpreters, however, perhaps “from the supposed necessity of the 
case rather than from any grammatical compulsion” (Lillie), are in- 
clined to explain “is present" to mean “is at hand." Grot. notes that 
it is “common to announce as present what is obviously just at hand" 
and interprets, nempe hoc anno; Bengel defines by propinquitas; Schmie- 
del and Dob., on the assumption that the Thess. could not have meant 
“ig present," understand évéoryxev of the future which is almost pres- 
ent. Against all such restrictions, see Lillie's exhaustive note in de- 
fence of the translation “is present."—On 4 foa tod xupgíou (x Cor. 
55), see I 5*; D omits } and GFP omit tod; K, et al., read Xprotod for 
xuplou. 


8-8'. Allow no one, Paul continues, to delude you into such a 
belief whatever means may be employed (v. **). Then, choosing 
to treat the question given him (v. !) solely with reference to the 
assertion (v. ?), and having in mind the discouragement of the 
faint-hearted, he selects from the whole of his previous oral teach- 
ing concerning times and seasons only such elements as serve to 
prove that the assertion (v. *) is mistaken, and proceeds to remind 
them that the day of the Lord will not be present until first of all 
the apostasy comes and a definite and well-known figure, vari- 
ously described as the man of lawlessness, the son of destruction, 
etc., is revealed,—allusions merely with which the readers are 
quite familiar, so familiar, indeed, that the Apostle can cut short 
the characterisation (v. $), and appeal, with perhaps a trace of 
impatience at their forgetfulness, to the memory of the readers 
to complete the picture (v. 5). Then, turning from the future to 
the present, he explains why the apostasy and the revelation of 
the Anomos are delayed, and so why the day of the Lord is not 
yet present. To be sure, he intimates, the day of the Lord is not 
far distant, for there has already been set in operation the secret 
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of lawlessness which is preparing the way for the apostasy and 
the concomitant revelation of the Anomos; but that day will 
not actually be present until the supernatural spirit which de- 
tains the Anomos (or, which is holding sway) for the very pur- 
pose that the Anomos may be revealed only at the time set him 
by God, or the supernatural person who is now detaining the 
Anomos (or, who is now holding sway), is put out of the way 
(vv. &7). And then there will be revealed the lawless one (v. *). 

8. drt àv uù EXOy. The Ste introduces the reason why the 
readers should not be alarmed or excited (v. 2), or, more directly, 
why they should not allow themselves to be deceived about the 
. time of the day of the Lord in any way whatever, the ways men- 
tioned in v. ? or in any other way; and at the same time it starts 
the discussion of the theme (v. !) “concerning the advent and the 
assembling unto him.” However, in the treatment of the theme, 
only such points are brought to the memory of the readers as 
make clear (1) that the Parousia will not be present until first 
of all there comes the apostasy and there be revealed the Anomos 
(vv. =); (2) why the day of the Lord is not yet present (vv. ©); 
and (3) what the significance is of the advent of the Anomos,— 
points selected with a view to the encouragement of the faint- 
hearted. The clause with 57: remains unfinished; from v. ! we 
may supply after Tte “the day of the Lord will not be present" 
(2 huépa ToU Kupiou ovk évarrjcera.). 

On the rare prohibitory subj. in the third person (x Cor. 161), see 
BMT. 166; in view of 1 Cor. 16" 2 Cor. 1r1!*, it is unnecessary to con- 
strue ph tic with ¿pwtõpey, and to take elc td uh (v. *) as indicating 
purpose. The clause with wh ts is quite independent; it is not prob- 
ably parenthetical, although čt: xtA. may be connected directly with 
vv. 1-1,—4Às Ó0poeicQat (v. *) suggests the ph Opoeicbe of Mk. 13? = Mt. 
24*, so é&axathoy recalls the BAéxete uh «e byae xAavfjon of Mk. 13* = 
Mt. 24*. é£axax&o, frequent in Lxx., is in the N. T. used chiefly by 
Paul.—On xatd u»3éva tpóxov, “evidently a current phrase” (Mill.), 
which strengthens ph «tc, cf. 3 Mac. 4! 4 Mac. 4% 107; also xatd xdvra 
teéxov Rom. 3%. Though xax& (v. * 112 3*) is common in Paul, it does 
not appear in I. 


7 àTocTacía. The article suggests that “the apostasy” or 
“ the religious revolt" is something well known to the readers; in 
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fact, instruction upon this and cognate points had already been 
given orally by Paul (vv. *f- I 5?). The term itself is at least as 
old as the time of Antiochus Epiphanes who was “enforcing the 
apostasy” (1 Mac. 21°), that is, of Judaism to Hellenism; there- 
after, as one of the fearful signs of the end (cf. Eth. En. 91”), it 
became a fixed element in apocalyptic tradition (cf. Jub. 23% £- 
4 Ezra 5! £. Mt. 241? *-), Paul, however, is probably thinking not 
of the apostasy of Jews from Moses, or of the Gentiles from the 
law in their hearts,or even of an apostasy of Christians from their 
Lord (for Paul expects not only the Thessalonians (I 5° II 2? £-) 
but all believers (1 Cor. 3!5) to be saved), but of the apostasy of 
the non-Christians as a whole, of the sons of disobedience in 
whom the prince of the power of the air, the evil spirit, is now 
operating (cf. Eph. 2%). This apostasy or religious revolt is not 
to be identified with “the mystery of lawlessness” (v. 7), for that 
mystery, already set in operation by Satan, precedes the apos- 
tasy and prepares the way for it; it is therefore something fu- 
ture, sudden, and final, like the revelation of the Anomos with 
which apparently it is associated essentially and chronologi- 
cally. Whether this definitive religious revolt on earth synchro- 
nises with the revolt of Satan (Rev. 127 f-) in heaven, Paul 
does not say. 


On the term, see Bousset, Antichrist, 76 f., and Volz. Eschat. 179. That 
the revolt is not political, whether of all peoples (Iren. V, 25?) or of Jews 
(Clericus, e£ al.) from Rome, and not both political and religious (see 
Poole, ad loc., and Wohl.), but solely religious, is probable both from the 
fact that elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. dxoctacta is used of religious apos- 
tasy (Josh. 22** (B) 3 Reg. 20!* (A) 2 Ch. 29!* 33!* (A) Jer. 219 1 Mac. 215 
Acts 21%), and from the fact that in vv. *-!%, as elsewhere in the apoca- 
lyptic utterances of Paul, there is no evident reference to political situ- 
ations. (It is not evident that «b xatéyov and 5 xacégov dott in vv. *? 
refer to Rome). Furthermore, it is unlikely (1) that heresy is in mind, 
since “the doomed” here (v. 1°) and elsewhere in Paul are outside the 
Christian group, *the saved" (Hammond and others (see Poole) find 
the prophecy fulfilled (cf. 1 Tim. 4! £-), while Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. 
15°) sees the fulfilment in the heresies of his own day); or (2) that ij 
&xocxacía = b &xoctácns (cf. Iren. V, 25 apostata, and Augustine, de civ. dei, 
20", refuga), the abstract for the concrete (so Chrys. and others); or (3) 
that Belial is meant, on the ground that this word is rendered once in 
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Lxx. by &xootacla (3 Reg. 20 A) and several times in the later Aquila 
(e. g. Deut. 15* Judg. 19? 1 Reg. 21? 10? 251? Ps. 16? Nah. r1).—Whether 
*oótoy (without a following Exea I 4!' or Seócepov 1 Cor. 1r2:9) be- 
longs to both EA6p and &xoxaAug0f, indicating that the coming and 
revelation are contemporaneous,—"'the day will not be present until, 
first of all, these two things happen together" (Schmiedel, Dob.); or 
whether xal is consecutive (Ell. Find. Mill), pointing out the result 
of the coming, is uncertain (cf. Lft.). In any case, the two things are 
not identical, although they are apparently associated both essentially 
and chronologically. 


atroxadupOn. The Anomos, described in the following words, 
is indeed in existence, concealed, perhaps imprisoned, somewhere, 
as atroxadvGn intimates; but the place of concealment, whether 
in heaven (cf. Eph. 6"), in the firmament, on earth, or in the abyss, 
is not stated. That he is influencing “the doomed" from his 
place of concealment is nowhere suggested; it is hinted only 
(vv. *?) that at present (that is, in the time of Paul) there is a 
supernatural spirit or person that directly by detaining him (or 
keeping him in detention) or indirectly (by holding sway until 
the appointed time of the coming of the Amomos) prevents his 
immediate revelation. This function of 76 xaréyov or ô xaréyav 
&pTt is not, however, permanent; indeed, it is exercised for the 
purpose (God's purpose). that the Anomos may be revealed in 
his proper time, the time, namely, that has been appointed by 
God. Not until then will the Anomos be revealed, then when 
the supernatural spirit or person is removed. 

Since Paul does not describe the place or conditions of concealment, 
it is impossible to ascertain precisely what he means. His interest is 
not in the portrayal of the movements of the Anomos but is in his char- 
acter (vv. *-*) and his significance for the unbelievers (vv. *3). Paul 
uses qxvepóu (Col. 3*) and &xox&Auyt; (17 x Cor. 1?) of the advent of 
Christ, but not dxoxaAéxrew (contrast Lk. 173° 4 Ezra 7** 13). The 
revelation or Parousta of the Anomos (v. *) is perhaps intended as a 
counterpart of that of the Messiah (17); but whether Paul is responsi- 
ble for the idea or is reproducing earlier Christian or Jewish tradition is 
uncertain. In the later Asc. Isa. 4!*, the Beloved rebukes in wrath “all 
things wherein Beliar manifested himself and acted openly in this world.” 


ò avOpwrros THS àvouías = ò vouos (v.*), for GvOÓporrros avo- 
pías like vos avoyias (Ps. 88?) is a Hebraism, designating a per- 
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son as belonging to a lawless class or condition. This phrase, 
like 0 vids Tis dmrwAelas, 0 àvruce(uevos Kal vrrepatpópuevos KTA., 
and ó vouos, is not a proper name but a characterisation of a 
person, and that too a definite person, as the article in each of 
the four phrases makes plain. It is evident that the figure in 
question is not Satan but a man, a unique man, however, in whom 
Satan dwells and operates. Chrys. observes: “Who is this per- 
son? Satan? Not at all; but á»yÜperrós ris "ücav avrod be 
xópevos THv évépyerav.”” So complete is the control of Satan 
over his peculiar instrument that it is natural to hold with Th. 
Mops. that the parallel between the incarnation of Christ and 
the indwelling of Satan in the Anomos is all but complete. 


While (5) dv6pwxoc (tod) Oeod is quite frequent in the Lxx. (cf. also 
I Tim. 6" 2 Tim. 31"), &@pwxo¢ with an abstract gen. (Sir. 20?* 31% 
Lk. 21) is less frequent than dvfp. For the equivalence of dv6poxos, 
&vfjo, and utóç in this construction, cf. dvOpurxos aly&cov (Sir. 3124) with 
&vio alu &tov (2 Reg. 16? f- and often in Psalms; see Briggs, JCC. on 
Ps. 57); and cf. utb¢ Oavérou (x Reg. 20°! 2 Reg. 12*) with dvip 9av&tou 
(3 Reg. 2%*).—Instead of ávouíag (BN, Tert. et al.), the majority of 
uncials (ADEGFKLP, et al.) read &yaptiac. In the Lxx., A frequently 
reads duaotia where B reads dvoula (e. g. Exod. 34? Is. 53!* Ezek. 16 
29:5; occasionally A has &vou(z where B (Ezek. 361*) or x (Ps. r081) 
has dyaotiaz. As these variants and the parallelism in Job 7*! Ps. 31* 
Is. 53* show, the two words are similar in meaning, &uagc(x being the 
more general (cf. 1 Jn. 39). Though common in Lxr., both dvoyuía 
(Rom. 4* 6!* 2 Cor. 61) and Gyvouog (1 Cor. 9") are rare in Paul. Unless 
BN revised in the light of vv. *-* (Weiss), or substituted dvoulas for 
déyaptiag in the light of an exegesis which understood “the man of sin” 
to be Belial, the more specific dvoulas is the preferable reading.—It is 
tempting to identify the figure described in the four phrases with Belial 
(Beliar), though we cannot be sure (cf. Dob. Dibelius) that Paul would 
assent to this identification. This identification seems probable to 
Bousset (Antichrist, 1895, 99) and “all but certain” to Charles (Ascen- 
sion of Isaiah, 1900,lxii; cf. also Mill. and Moff.). The origin and mean- 
ing of the word Belial are alike uncertain; Moore (ICC. on Judg. 19%) 
observes: “The oldest etymology of the word is found in Sanhedrin, 111 f. 

. « ‘men who have thrown off the yoke of Heaven from their necks' 
(ow + 53). So also Jerome in a gloss in his translation of Judg. 19”: 
Jii Belial, id est absque iugo”; but the word is “without analogy in the 
language" (ibid.); see further, Cheyne in EB.525 f. In the Hebrew O.T. 
Belial is not certainly a proper name, though in Ps. 185 = 2 Sam. 225 
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“torrents of Belial” (Briggs) is parallel to “cords of Sheol” and “snares 
of Death." In the Lxx. 5y*^3 is rendered by utol GeAvgi (Judg. 20% A), 
d'xoavac(a (3 Reg. 20 A; so frequently in the later Aquila), xapdévopoc 
(frequently; cf. Judg. 203 B, where A has Berr&u; Judg. 19", where 
Th. has Q«1442), dvóunua (Deut. 15°), &vou(a (2 Reg. 225 Ps. 17*, paral- 
lel with O4vatog and ¢8ys), etc.; see Moore, loc. cil. In the Test. xii 
(see Charles on Reub. 2:), Jub. (see Charles on 15* “sons of Beliar”), 
and Asc. Isa. (see Charles on 1*), Belial or Beliar is definitely a Satan or 
the Satan (cf. 2 Cor. 615). 

Charles (Asc. Isa. lxi ff.) not only identifies “the man of lawlessness” 
with Belial but elaborates an hypothesis to account for the Antichrist 
as he appears in Paul and in later N. T. literature. The Anomos of Paul, 
a god-opposing man, a human sovereign armed with miraculous power, 
is the resultant of a fusion of two separate and originally independent 
traditions, that of the Antichrist and that of Beliar. The Antichrist 
is not, as Bousset supposes, originally the incarnate devil but a god- 
opposing being of human origin. The first historical person to be identi- 
fied with Antichrist is Antiochus Epiphanes; and the language applied 
to him “recalls, though it may be unconsciously, the old Babylonian 
saga of the Dragon’s assault on the gods of heaven.” Beliar, on the 
other hand, is a purely Satanic being. “It is through the Beliar con- 
stituent of the developed Antichrist myth that the old Dragon saga 
from Babylon gained an entrance into the eschatologies of Judaism 
and Christianity.” This fusion of Antichrist with Beliar “appears to 
have been effected on Christian soil before 50 a.p.,” and is attested by 
2 Thess. 21*, The subsequent history of Antichrist was influenced by 
the incoming of the Neronic myths; for example, Rev. xiii betrays the 
fusion of the myth of Antichrist with that of Nero Redivivus; Sib. Orac. 
III, 63-74, reflects the incarnation of Beliar as Antichrist in Nero still 
conceived as living; and Asc. Isa. 4-4 (88-100 A.D.; Harnack and Bous- 
set put the passage much later) suggests the incarnation of Beliar as 
Antichrist in the form of the dead Nero: “Beliar . . . will descend 
from his firmament in the likeness of a man, a lawless king," etc. 


vios THS atrwdelas = 0 atroAAUpEVos, a Hebraism indicating 
one who belongs to the class destined to destruction (v. !? 


ot üTroXXUpevot) as opposed to the class destined to salvation 
(x Cor. 1!* o£ swfduevor). The same description is applied to 
Judas Iscariot in Jn. 17”. 


Abaddon is in Lxx. rendered by &xóAeta, and appears in parallelism 
with gns (Job 26* Pr. 151), 0&vaxvoc (Job 28%) and «&goc; of. dvoula 
(Belial) with 6&vaxoc and gng in Ps. 175. Bousset (Antichrist, 99) calls 
attention to the angel of the abyss in Rev. 9!! whose name is 'Aga35óv 
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in Hebrew and ’AxoAAdwv in Greek. The abyss is apparently “the abode 
of the ministers of torment from which they go forth to do hurt” (Taylor 
in ERE. I, 54). It is not, however, probable that 8 utd¢ tig dxwAelas 
refers to the demonic angel of the abyss, for (1) Paul's usage of dxwAera 
is against it (Rom. 9** Phil. 128 315; cf. Is. 574 téxva duae, oxéoua 
Gvouov; Pr. 2498 utbs dxwAelac; Jub. 1o* Apoc. Pet. 1%); and (2) in 
Rev. 178, the beast that ascends from the abyss is to go off ultimately 
elc dxwActay. 


4. ò àvruwce(uevos KTÀ. In the further characterisation of 
Satan's peculiar instrument, three points are prominent (1) his 
impious character, “the one who opposes and uplifts himself 
against every one called God or an object of worship"; (2) the 
tendency of his spirit of opposition and self-exaltation, **so that 
he sits in the sanctuary of God’’; and (3) the blasphemous claim, 
intended by the session, “proclaiming that he himself is really 
God." The words of the first clause are evidently reminiscent 
of a description already applied to Antiochus Epiphanes by 
Daniel (Th. 113* t); «ai óyro5joerac 0 BaciXeUs kal ueyaXvv- 
Ürjaera, émi mávra Gedy, Kai XaXrjoet vrmréporyka, (i. e. él Tov 
Ócóv TOv Oedv, Lxx.) . . . «al érri sráv Oeóv où avvijcet, rt emt 
Távras peyaduvOnoerar. In alluding to this passage and in 
quoting éri 7rdvra Oedv, Paul inserts Xeyópevov to prevent the 
possibility of putting the would-be gods on a level with the true 
God; but whether Xeyópevov refers solely to the would-be gods 
designated as such, “so-called” (cf. Iren. V, 25! super omne 
idolum, Wohl. Dob.), or whether it embraces both the would-be 
gods and the true God, “which is called God,” rightly or wrongly 
(so most interpreters), is uncertain. 


Since both dvtixeluevog and ôxeparpóuevoç are united by one article, 
it is probable but not certain (De W. Lün. Ell.) that the former is not 
a substantive referring to Satan (1 Tim. 5 1 Clem. 511) or 8 Bi&goA oq 
who stands at the right hand of Joshua in Zech. 3! tod &vctxais0at adc. 
—Apart from Paul (2 Cor. 127) dxepatpecbar is found in Gk. Bib. Ps. 
374 711* Pr. 31?* 2 Ch. 32" Sir. 48'* 2 Mac. 5%; the construction with éxf 
(only here in Gk. Bib.; cf. óx£o in Ps. 711° and the dat. in 2 Mac. 5%) 
is due, perhaps, to the allusion in éxl x&vxa Oebv.—Since åvtıxetoðar 
(common in Gk. Bib.; cf. the substantive participle in Is. 66* r Cor. 16° 
Phil. r**) is regularly construed with the dative, a zeugma is here to be 
assumed, unless the possibility of dvtixetofar ixl = "against" be ad- 
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mitted (Schmiedel, Dob.).—The rare cégacyua (Acts 17% Sap. 14% 15!” 
Dan. (Th.) Bel 27; cf. Sap. 147° with 14” Bwa, 1415 ebuby, and 141* 
tà yurt) indicates not a divinity (numen) but any sacred object of 
worship.—On Asyépevog, cf. 1 Cor. 8* Col. 44 Eph. 211, —The omission 
by &* of xal dxepatpéuevoc is not significant. 


Gore avTov kaÜwra, etd. The session in the sanctuary of God 
is tantamount to the assumption of divine honours, “ proclaim- 
ing that he himself is really (€oTtv) God.” The attempt to sit 
in the sanctuary of God is made quite in the spirit of the king 
of Babylon (Is. 14 *-) and the prince of Tyre (Ezek. 28); 
but whether the attempt is successful or not (cf. Lk. 43 doe 
kataxpnuvicat avTOv) is not indicated certainly by cre with 
the infinitive. 

Tov vaòv tov Üco). ‘This is apparently the earliest extant 
reference to the session of the Antichrist in the temple of God 
(Bousset, Antichrist, 104 ff.). It is, however, quite uncertain 
whether the temple is to be sought in the church (on the analogy 
of 1 Cor. 3!* £. 619 2 Cor. 6!5), in Jerusalem (Ps. 58 78! 137°), 
“in the high mountains toward the north” (Is. 14"), “in the 
heart of the sea" (Ezek. 28*), or in the holy heavenly temple 
where God sits enthroned; cf. Ps. 10* xũpuos év vao ayi abro, 
xúpios dy ovpay@ ô Opdvos avToU (see Briggs, ad loc., and cf. Is. 
66! Mic. 1? Hab. 2% Ps. 177). If the reference is to the heavenly 
temple, then there is a reminiscence, quite unconscious, of traits 
appearing in the ancient saga of the Dragon that stormed the 
heavens, and (beginnings being transferred in apocalyptic to 
endings) is to storm the heavens at the end (cf. Bousset, loc. cit.). 
In this case ®ore with the infinitive will indicate either (1) 
that the tendency of the spirit of defiance and self-exaltation 
is toward self-deification, the reference to the temple not being 
pressed; or (2) that after his revelation or advent, the Anomos, 
like the Dragon, attempts an assault on the throne of God in 
his holy temple in heaven, but is destroyed in the act by the 
breath of the mouth of the Lord Jesus. 


Dibelius thinks that the original saga has been humanised by the 
insertion of the temple in Jerusalem, and compares Rev. 13* 8Aac- 
guoar thy oxfjvnv. Other commentators who find here a reference to 
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the temple in Jerusalem hold either that the prophecy has been (Grot.) 
or will be fulfilled (e. g. Iren. V, 25* 30‘; Hippolytus (Dan. 4** Anti- 
christ, 6) has the temple rebuilt; and Cyril of Jerusalem (Ca. 15*) has 
it rebuilt on the ruins of the old temple). When the significance of 
Sots with the infinitive is faced, it is held either (1) that the Anomos, 
when he comes, actually takes his seat in the temple, and exercises 
therefrom his demonic powers until his destruction, the exact manner 
in which Sots is realised being left indeterminate; or (2) that dors in- 
dicates tendency or purpose not realised, the description being intended 
to set forth the trend of defiance and self-exaltation, and the reference 
to the temple not being forced. Still other commentators interpret the 
temple as equivalent to the church (Th. Mops. Chrys. Theodoret, 
Jerome, et al.), an interpretation which makes easy the application to 
heresy (Calv.), or when necessary, by Protestants, to the Pope sitting 
in the cathedra Petri. 

The difficulty with the reference to the temple in Jerusalem is that 
the evidence adduced for this interpretation is not convincing. Neither 
Antiochus who erected a heathen altar on the altar of burnt-offering, 
and presumably placed thereon a statue of Zeus Olympios (cf. 1 Mac. 
1^ Dan. 9? rr 129 ; Mk. 13" Mt. 2415), nor Caligula who ordered 
Petronius to set up his statue in the temple (Josephus, A». 18*) is con- 
ceived as sitting or attempting to sit in the sanctuary of God. Contrast 
our verse with Asc. Isa. 4": “He (Beliar) . . . will set up his image 
before him in every city." ‘The temple then is probably to be sought 
in heaven; and there is in the allusion an unconscious survival of traits 
in the ancient tradition of the Dragon. On this saga, cf. Bousset, Anti- 
christ, 104 ff., Gunkel, Schöpfung und Chaos, 221 ff.; Cheyne in EB. 
1131 ff.; Mill. 163 f.; and Dob. or Dibelius, ad loc.—xa6 (ery is intransitive; 
on £l; (Exod. 16! 1 Reg. 5!! 2 Reg. 15** (A) Lam. 21°), see Bl. 39*. The 
wads tod Geod (1 Es. 5% Judith 5!* Dan. (Th.) 5* Mt. 26%, etc.; or xuplou 
Lk. 1* and often in Lxx.) is elsewhere in Paul used metaphorically; the 
Christians are the temple of God, or the body is the temple of the Spirit. 
—drodelxvuse (r Cor. 4*) may mean “exhibit,” “prove” (Acts 25"), 
“appoint” (Acts 2*9), or “designate” (a successor, 2 Mac. 14% (A); df. 
Polyb. V, 434, Josephus, Ant. 63s 753), The latter meaning in the sense 
of “nominate” or “proclaim” is here preferred by Lft. and Mill. The 
participle &xoSetxvóvca. (AGF, et al., read &woSetxvóovta) denotes either 
purpose (Acts 3?) or attendant circumstance (BMT. 449). Before 
xa0(aat, KL, ei al., put ad Gedy. 


5. ov uvnpovevere KTA. With an unfinished sentence behind 
him (vv. 3-4), Paul abruptly reminds his readers that they have 
already been instructed in the matter of the tintes and seasons, 
particularly the signs which must precede the Parousta of Christ 
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(raũra referring strictly to vv.**). With a trace of impatience 
it may be (contrast #ynpuovevete in I 2?) he asks: “Do you not 
remember that when I was yet with you, I was repeatedly tell- 
ing you these things?” 


Paul is wont to appeal not only to the knowledge of his readers (cf. 
I 2, etc.), but also, and specifically, as Chrys. has seen, to his previous 
oral communications (3'* I 34).—On xpb¢ 0g&« slvat, cf. 31° I 3*.—Even 
without xoAX&xi; (Phil. 318), EAeyov may denote customary or repeated 
action.—On the first person sing. without éy, cf. 37; with iyo, I 21* 3*.— 
For Ec ðv, DE have Et: éyod čvtoç; so also Ambst. (Souter). On 
the view that ër: (a word found in the Major Epistles and Phil. 1°; 
cf. Lk. 24*- *) excludes a reference to Paul's visit and indicates a refer- 
ence to Timothy's visit, and that therefore Timothy is here proclaim- 
ing himself that he is really the author of II (Spitta), see Mill. xc. 


6-8'. In these verses, Paul is evidently explaining the delay 
of “the apostasy” and of the revelation or Parousia of the Ano- 
mos, and consequently the reason why the day of the Lord is not 
yet present. As the readers are not receiving new information, 
it is sufficient for Paul merely to allude to what they know 
already. Unfortunately, the allusions are so fragmentary and 
cryptic that it is at present impossible to determine precisely 
what Paul means. The conspicuous difficulty lies in the inter- 
pretation of Tò «aréyov and o xaréyev pri (v. infra). Since 
the reference is unknown, it is impossible to determine whether 
xatéye is to be translated “withhold” or “detain,” an object 
avtTov (= &vopov) being supplied; or, “hold sway" “rule” 
(kpaTeiv), karéyew being intransitive. It is worth noting, how- 
ever, that in vv. *!* there is nothing obviously political. The 
thought runs in the sphere of the supramundane; the categories 
are Concrete and realistic; and the interest, as in apocalyptic at 
its best, is religious and moral, the assertion of faith that the 
universe is moral, the justification of the ways of God to men. 
Though the Devil controls his own, his movements are directed 
by the purpose of God. Indeed, as vv. *-** make clear, God first 
of all endeavours through his Spirit to stir up within men the 
love for his truth unto their salvation. When they refuse to wel- 
come the heavenly visitor, then God as judge prepares them for 
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the consequences of their refusal. It is thus God himself who 
sends an “operation unto delusion” into the souls of those who 
have destroyed themselves by refusing to welcome the love for 
the truth unto their salvation. Since then there is no obvious 
reference in vv. *!* to a political power, it is antecedently prob- 
able that Tò karéyov and ô karéyov dptt refer not to the Roman 
Empire and emperor as a restraining principle or person, but to 
a supernatural spirit or person conceived either as an unknown 
being who keeps the Azomos in detention as the Dragon of the 
saga is kept (cf. Dibelius), or as a well-known spirit or person, 
possibly the Devil himself who is in control of the forces of evil, 
the prince of the power of the air that operates in the sons of 
disobedience (cf. Schaefer). 


The Meaning of tò karéyov and ó karéyov apt. 


The sphere of conjectural interpretations of «b xatéxov and 5$ xarté- 
xwv Gott seems to be limited by the following probabilities: (1) The pres- 
ence of Apt: with 5 xaxéyov indicates that 8 xavéxov (and similarly «b 
xatéxov, notwithstanding the fact that we do not have tò viv xatéyov 
or «b xatéyoy viv) is not a proper name but a description of a definite 
and well-known figure whose activity in xatéyerv is in progress at the 
time of Paul; (2) the dett is “now” to Paul; the téte is of his expec- 
tation, and is not a far-distant "then"; (3) xavéyew has the same 
meaning in both participial phrases (so Boh. “that which layeth hold" 
(Horner) and Syr.), though the Vulg. (Th. Mops. Ambst.) renders the 
former quid detineat and the latter qué tenet nunc. Within the limits 
of these probabilities, two types of opinion may be briefly sketched, 
the one based on the “contemporary-historical,” the other on the 
* traditional-historical" method of interpretation. 

I. The usual conjecture finds a reference in both td xatéyov and ô xa- 
téxwy Gott to the Roman Empire. The older expositors (e. g. Tert. de 
resur. 24, and Chrys.) stretch the limits of téte and include in &pr: both 
their own and Paul's present. Modern writers, following the example of 
Wetstein (who thinks of Nero), Whitby (who thinks of Claudius), and 
Hitzig (who unlocks the pun qui claudi), are inclined to adhere firmly 
to the contemporary reference. Bacon (Inmirod. 77; cf. Spitta, Zur Ge- 
schichte und Litteratur, 1893, I, 146 ff. and Dob. ad loc.) states the prevail- 
ing conjecture cogently: “We need not assume with Hitzig a play upon 
the name Claudius, nor deny that ‘the restrainer' may well be a pri- 
meval element of the Antichrist legend; but in the present application 
of the word, first neuter, then masculine, the reference is certainly to 
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Paul’s unfailing refuge against Jewish malice and persecution, the usually 
incorruptible Roman magistracy (Rom. 13'-*) which at this very period 
was signally befriending him (Acts 18'*!").” The difficulty with this 
generally accepted interpretation is (1) that while the fall of Rome is 
one of the signs of the Messianic period (4 Ezra 5? Apoc. Bar. 397; cf. 
for the rabbinical literature Klausner, Die Messianischen Vorstellungen, 
etc. 1904, 39 ff. and Rabinsohn, Le Messianisme, etc. 1907, 63 ff.), the 
notion of Rome as a restrainer does not appear in Jewish apocalyptic 
literature (cf. Gunkel, Schöpfung, etc. 223). To obviate this objection, 
it is assumed that the trait is due to Paul or to contemporary Christian- 
ity (d. Dob.). (2) A second difficulty is the fact that Paul the Roman 
citizen, although he does not identify the Roman Empire or emperor 
with the Antichrist (contrast Rev.), is compelled with grim apocalyptic 
determinism to put the Roman emperor, if not also the empire, éx pécou 
when once he, if not also it, has performed his service as restrainer. 
Augustine, in his interesting review of conjectural explanations (de civ. 
dei, xx, 19), notes the opinion of some that Paul “was unwilling to use 
language more explicit lest he should incur the calumnious charge of 
wishing ill to the empire which it was hoped would be eternal," and con- 
cedes that “it is not absurd to believe" that Paul does thus refer to the 
empire as if it were said: “Only he who now reigneth, let him reign 
until he is taken out of the way." But while the conjecture is not absurd, 
it creates the only political reference not simply in this passage but in 
Paul's apocalyptic utterances as a whole. A theory which is not open 
to this objection would be distinctly preferable. 

II. Passing by other opinions, as, for example, that the Holy Spirit 
is meant (noted by Chrys.), or a friendly supernatural being (Hofmann 
thinks of the angel prince of Daniel), or Elijah (Ewald, who notes Mt. 
17!! Rev. 11?), we turn to the distinctively " traditional-historical" in- 
terpretations. (1) Gunkel (Schöpfung, 223 ff.) remarks that the heavenly 
or hellish powers who are to appear at the end are already in existence, 
and that the natural query why they have not yet manifested them- 
selves is answered by the reflection that there must be something some- 
where that holds them back for the time. The idea of xatéywy is origi- 
nally mythical. Gunkel thinks that to Paul the xatéywy is probably a 
heavenly being, Elijah. (2) Dibelius in his Getsterwelt $m Glauben des 
Paulus, 1909, 58 ff. and in his commentary (1911) on our passage at- 
taches himself to Gunkel's method, and makes the acute suggestion, sup- 
ported by such passages as Job 7!* Rev. 13! Apoc. Bar. 29* 4 Ezra 6% 
and by instances from mythology and folk-lore, that «b xatéyov or 6 
xatéxov is the something somewhere (Paul does not know who or what 
it is exactly, and therefore shifts easily from neuter to masculine) which 
keeps the Anomos in detention until the time appointed by God for his 
advent. The trait is thus mythical, as Gunkel suspected. It is of in- 
terest to observe that while Gunkel takes xavéxetv in the sense of xwàbew 
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(so most from Chrys. on), Dibelius understands it in the equally admis- 
sible sense (see on I 5%) of xparetv, confirming the meaning by an apt 
quotation from the Acta Pilati, 22*, where Christ, in delivering Satan to 
Hades, says: Aagóv abtdy x&texe (“in Banden halte") dagars Gyot ths 
Beutéoas pou xapouvolas. (3) Schaefer in his commentary (1890) agrees 
with Déllinger in taking xatéyew intransitively and in translating it 
* herrschen," “rule,” “hold sway." In his exegesis of the passage he 
comes to the conclusion not only that tò xatéxov is the mystery of law- 
lessness and that adrév (v. *) is Christ, but also that à xacéxov is Satan. 
This indentification of ò xatéywy with Satan, original apparently with 
the Roman Catholic scholar, has the advantage of fitting admirably into 
Paul's thinking both here and elsewhere. Assuming Schaefer's identifi- 
cation as a working hypothesis and applying it in our own way, we sug- 
gest first of all that just as Christ is to Paul both the exalted Lord and 
the Spirit operating in believers, so Satan is both (1) *the god of this 
age" (2 Cor. 4‘), “the prince of the power of the air" (Eph. 22), the (tem- 
porary) ruler (5 xaxéyov Gort) of the spiritual hosts of wickedness, and 
(2) the evil spirit (tò xatéyov) that energises in the sons of disobedience 
(Eph. 23). The effect of the operation of Satan, the spirit or person who 
is now holding sway, is characterised as “the mystery of lawlessness,” 
that is, the lawlessness‘ which is secretly growing in unbelievers under 
the spell of Satan. This control of Satan is in accordance with the divine 
purpose, for it prepares the way for the revelation of the Anomos in 
the time set him by God and not before, the reason being that the mys- 
tery of lawlessness, which Satan sets in operation, is to culminate in a 
definitive apostasy on earth which is the signal for the advent of Satan's 
instrument, the Anomos. But this apostasy will not come, and the Ano- 
mos will not be revealed until Satan, who is now holding sway, is put 
out of the way. The notion that a limit has been set to the authority of 
Satan has recently received fresh confirmation in a manuscript of the 
Freer collection (cf. Gregory, Das Freer Logion, 1908), where between 
Mk. 16" and 161 we read: “This age of lawlessness (dvoyulas) is under 
Satan who (which) does not permit «à òrò tGv xvsuu&tov &xáÜaota 
to understand the true power of God”; and further, in words attributed 
to Christ: xexAfowtar b Spo¢ «Gv ety ths ESouclas tod Batav &AA& 
éyyGer XXXAx Barve. But the unsolved difficulty in our passage is the 
reference intended by éx pésou yéyntat. It is just possible that Paul 
is alluding to the war in heaven (Rev. 127 £), the religious revolt led 
- by Satan, which is the signal for the sudden apostasy on earth. In this 
case, éx ypéoou refers to Satan’s expulsion from heaven to earth. Though 
he is thus removed, he makes use of his peculiar instrument, the Ano- 
mos, who now issues forth from his place of concealment, and gives him 
all his power, just as the Dragon (Rev. 13%) gives the beast his power, 
his throne, and great authority. Equipped with this power, the Ano- 
mos, whose advent is for the doomed alone, gathers his forces for war 
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against Christ (cf. 1 Cor. 15% f), attempts the assault on the throne of 
God in his holy temple in heaven, but is slain in the attempt by the Lord 
Jesus with the breath of his mouth and is destroyed with the manifes- 
tation of his advent. To this conjecture, based on Schaefer’s identifi- 
cation of ô xatéywyv with Satan, it may be objected not that Satan is 
described in reference to his function of xacéxew, for Paul calls Satan 
6 xaipdQuwv (I 35), but that (1) Paul might not subscribe either to the 
identification or to the deductions therefrom indicated above, and (2) 
that éx wéoou, which to be sure designates only the fact not the manner 
(forced or voluntary) of the removal, does not at first blush suggest an 
&x84)).aa0ot elc chy fjv (Rev. 12°). 

This brief review of conjectures only serves to emphasise the fact 
that we do not know what Paul had in mind, whether the Roman Em- 
pire, or a supernatural being that keeps the Anomos in detention, or 
Satan who is temporarily in control of the forces of evil, or something 
else quite different. Grimm (1861), for example, thinks of the Anomos 
himself and Beyer (1824) of Paul; see other conjectures in Lün. (ed. 
Gloag, 222-238). It is better, perhaps, to go with Augustine who says 
on v. *; “Since he said that they (the Thessalonians) know, he was 
unwilling to say this openly. And thus we, who do not know what they 
knew, desire and yet are unable even cum labore to get at what the 
Apostle meant, especially as the things which he adds (namely, vv. *-*) 
make his meaning still more obscure"; and to confess with him: ego 
prorsus quid dixerit me fateor ignorare (de civ. dei, xx, 19). 


6. xal viv Td xaréxov oldate. “And as to the present, you 
know that which restrains him" (if the reference is to the Ro- 
man Empire), or “detains him" (if the reference is to a super- 
natural being that keeps the Anomos in detention), or “is hold- 
ing sway” (if the reference is to Satan). From things to come 
(vv. %4), Paul turns with xal viv to things present (vv. *-"); and 
then, having indicated the reason for the delay of the advent of 
the Anomos and so of Christ, he reverts in v. * with Tore to the 
future. The viv (cf. I 3*) is not logical but temporal, calling at- 
tention to what is going on in the present in contrast not with 
the past (v. but with the future (vv. **; cf. the next clause 
éy TQ avTOD Kapp and xal TíTe v. 5). TO xaréyov is not a title, 
but the description of a supernatural being (or the Roman Em- 
pire) that is functioning as x«aréyov in Paul's present. 

Some commentators (especially Lin.) explains viv in the temporal 


sense: “and now to pass to a further point." This explanation puts so 
great a stress on the new point as such as to demand viv dé (cf. 1 Cor. 
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12% one of the few instances of logical vov in Paul). Since, however, the 
readers have already been instructed (Lün.) and need only to be re- 
minded again of the point, and that too allusively, it is more likely that 
the emphasis is laid not on the new point as such but on the present 
situation involved in xatéyov as contrasted with the future situation 
when ô xatéywv Get: will be removed, and the prophecy of v. > will be 
realised; and that therefore vóv is temporal (so most). But to seek the 
contrast in Er: (v. *) is to be forced to assume that the readers had never 
heard of «5 xatéyov until now, and that from the cryptic utterances of 
vv. *-** they could divine, without previous knowledge, Paul's meaning. 
Dob. asks too much of the readers when he remarks: “ Paulus muss 
seiner Sache in dieser Hinsicht sehr sicher gewesen, dass er sich mit dieser: 
Andeutung begnügt.—The xal viv is detached and emphatic (cf. Jn. 415), 
“und für jest” (Dibelius).—If xatéyev = “restrain” or “detain,” 
adtéy = dvouov is to be supplied here and in v. *; if it means “hold 
sway” “rule,” it is intransitive. 

eis Tò GtroxadupOjvas xr. The divine purpose (eis Td; cf. 
1°) of the present action designated by Tò xaréyop is “that he 
(namely, the Anomos; cf. atroxadvmrecOaz vv.*- *) may be re- 
vealed in his time," that is, the time set him by God, and not 
before. It is already evident (as v.” explains) that the terminus 
of the function indicated by Tò xaTéxov is the apostasy and the 
concomitant revelation of the Anomos. 

The emphatically placed aitod (NAKP, et al.) is misunderstood by 
BDEGFL, 4 al., and changed to éautod (Zim.; cf. Rom. 325). The xatpd¢ 
(df. I 2" 51) is a day vox!) xuoſ (Zech. 147; of. Ps. Sol. 172).—It 
is to be observed that we have el; «b &xoxaAugOnvat xtA., not «b uh 
Or tod ui) &xoxaAugQ0ivat xpd tod xacpod adtod (cf. Lk. 4) or wo adtdç 
á&xoxaAug0f £v tH abtod xap. 

7. TO yàp uva'rrjpiov KTr. “For” (yap), to explain the con- 
nection between the present action intimated in Tò xaréyov and 
the future revelation of the Anomos, “the secret, namely, of law- 
lessness has already been set in operation" (by Satan), and is 
preparing the way for the definitive apostasy on earth and its 
concomitant, the revelation of the Anomos (v. ?). “Only,” that 
apostasy will not come and the Anomos will not be revealed, 
* until he who is now holding sway (or, detains or restrains him) 
is put out of the way; and then will be revealed the Anomos." 
The phrase Tò puotypiov Ths àvouías, the secret whose content 
is lawlessness, or “the mystery of which the characterising feat- 
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ure, or, so to say, the active principle is àvouía " (Ell.), is unique 
in the Gk. Bib. The exact meaning cannot at present be made 
out; but with some probability it may be referred not to the 
áTroc Tac (a, (v.?) itself, but to the secretly developing lawlessness 
which is to culminate in the definitive apostasy on earth (cf. 
Dob.). As évepyetras suggests, an evil power sets in operation 
*the secret of lawlessness"; and since it is improbable that 
avopias = àvópov, this evil power is not the Anomos (the instru- 
ment of Satan) operating from his place of concealment, but 
Satan himself (cf. Schaefer), or more precisely, if we may identify 
Tò kaTéyov with Satan, Tò karéyov, the spirit that holds sway, 
energising in the sons of disobedience. In this case, Tò «aréyov 
(present participle) and T? pvorýpiov (note the 757) are con- 
nected both essentially and temporally. 

In the light of I 2! évepyetcar may be middle “is already operating," 
or passive “has already been set in operation." In the latter case, the 
present tense with the adverb is to be rendered by the English perfect; 
cf. I 3° iyere xdvrote and BMT. 17.—It is to be observed in passing 
that in vv. ©? Paul not only exposes the absurdity of the allegation that 
the day is present (v. *) but also intimates (55v évepyettat) that that 
day is not far distant.—On wuottprov, which may have been suggested 
by dxoxadupbivar, cf. x Cor. 21, etc. (with tod 6«o0), Col. 4*, etc. (with 
tod Xorotod), Eph. 1° (with GeAfuatog; cf. Judith 2* with Bovàĝs), and 
Eph. 6:* (with ebayyeAlou); also &xoxaAÓxtet wuothora Sap. 62 Sir. 319 
271* f- Dan. (Lxx.) 228! (Th.) 21*. 5. 7, See further, Hatch, Essays, 57 ff.; 
SH. on Rom. 1125; Lft. on Col. 1*5; Swete on Mk. 4"; and Robinson, 
Ephesians, 235 ff. 

póvov o kaTréyov pti Th. There is an ellipsis here; and since 
the clause with 49vov is evidently the link between the present 
action implied in Tò xaTéyov and the terminus of that action at 
the revelation of the Anomos, it is natural to supply not only 
“that apostasy, which is the culmination of the secret of lawless- 
ness, will not come," but also, in the light of vv. ** and ®, "the 
Anomos will not be revealed." Both the ellipsis and the position 
of ws have a striking parallel in Gal. 21°; povoy Trav rrayay iva 
pynpoveúwpev. 

On the probable meaning of these obscure words, v. supra, pp. 259 ff.— 


Since Gal. 210 explains satisfactorily both the ellipsis and the inverted 
order of the words, it is unnecessary to resort to other expedients, as, 
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for example, that of the Vulgate: tantum ut qui tenet nunc, teneat, donec 
de medio fiat. Many commentators think it needless “to supply defi- 
nitely any verb to complete the ellipsis. The póvov belongs to Éoc, and 
simply states the limitation involved in the present working of the 
puotiptoy tis dvoulac; it is working already, but only with unconcentrated 
action until the obstacle be removed and Antichrist be revealed." (Ell.). 
—The conjunction &#< occurs in Paul only here and 1 Cor. 4* (Eos dv; 
so GF in our passage; cf. BMT. 323).—4x ywéoou is rather frequent in 
Gk. Bib. with alge (Col. 21* Is. 57*, éx (cou being absolute in both 
instances), éEoXevbpedacy (Exod. 314 with Aaod), and &gxéCety (Acts 
23!* with aüxàv); but éx uécou with y(vec0at occurs only here in the 
Gk. Bib. Wetstein notes Plut. Timol. 238 B: Eyvo Civ xa0' dautdy dx 
wéoou yevéuevoc. The fact not the manner of the removal (cf. Fulford) 
is indicated: “to be put out of the way." See further, Soph. Lex. sub 
uéfooc and Steph. Thesaurus, 6087. 


8. xal róre . . . 0 dvouos. With xai tore (cf. x Cor. 4* Mk. 
1321- 15 !-) balancing xai vüv (v. *), Paul turns from the present 
(vv. *?) to the future, to the fulfilment of the condition stated 
in vv. *4, The words “and then will be revealed the Anomos”’ 
(note 0 vouos = the Hebraistic o dvOpwiros ths àvopías v. *) 
close the argument of vv. *? and open the way for two important 
points, the description of the destruction of the Anomos intro- 
duced by őv (v.**-*) and the estimate of the significance of the 
advent of the Anomos introduced by the parallel ob (vv. %23). 
In passing directly from the revelation to the destruction of the 
Anomos without pausing to describe the Parousia of the Lord 
Jesus, Paul creates the impression that he is interested not in 
external details (e. g. the description of the advent of Christ, of 
the conflict apparently involved in the destruction of the Ano- 
mos, and of the action of the Anomos intimated in oTe KTH. v.*) 
but in spiritual values, the triumph of apocalyptic faith in the 
victory of the good over evil. 

ôv xupios àveXet KTA. The description of the destruction 
moves in synonymous parallelism. The first member may be 
an allusion to Is. 11*: xai mrarafe yy TQ Adye ToU o TÓpa Tos 
avToÜU Kal èv mrvevpare did yeiXéov àveXet àaef). Paul's phrase, 
however, TQ 7rveUpaT. ToU aTÓóparos avro), unique in the N. T., 
is probably an unconscious reminiscence of Ps. 32* where the 
same phrase balances the creative word of God (TQ Xcyq TOU 
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Kvpíov). The second member is synonymous but not quite iden- 
tical with the first, for instead of “breath of his mouth" we have 
“manifestation of his Parousia." The words émipavea and 
Tapovcía are ultimately synonymous, the former being the 
Hellenistic technical term for the appearance of a god, and the 
latter (see I 219), the Christian technical term for the expected 
coming of Christ. If any distinction between the terms is in- 
tended, the former will emphasise the presence, the latter, the 
arrival. The point is that the manifest presence itself is sufh- 
cient to destroy the Anomos; cf. Chrys. &p«ei vrapeivas avrov. 


In the phrase “with the breath of his mouth” (cf. Is. 27* Sap. 11t- 
Job 4°), the means of destruction is not the word (cf. Eth. En. 62° Ps. 
Sol. 1727; also Eth. En. 141 84!) but the breath itself. Dibelius sees in 
the phrase traces of the primitive conception of the magical power of 
the breath and refers to a passage in Lucian (The Liar, 12) where the 
Babylonian magician gathered together all the snakes from an estate 
and blew upon them (évepécnce), “and straightway every one of them 
was burnt up by the breathing" (xatexa60n bxd «à quofjurct).—Against 
the majority of witnesses (NAD*G, el al., the versions and most of the 
fathers), BD*K, e al., omit "Inood¢ after xbpro¢ (so Weiss (84) who thinks 
"Insoüs is added to explain xógtos; cf. B in r Cor. 5* 119).— The reading 
&vedXet (BAP) is, according to Dob., supported by &véAo« (DGF), an 
impossible word from which arose &vaAot (x* and Orig. in three-fourths 
of the quotations). Thereupon this present (derived from d&vaA6o = 
&vaA(cxo), in view of the future xatapyfoet, became &va)ubosc (DSEKL, 
el al.). Weiss (40) thinks that * knew the emendation &vaA dicet, and 
formed &vzAoi to approximate to the original &veAst. Zim. observes 
that &v£Aot points not to dveAet, for the interchange of oc and « is 
without parallel, but either to &vaAot or to a fusion of &vaAot and dy- 
eAst; and he concludes that the present dvadot, the harder reading, 
is original (so Lit. Find.). On dvatpetv (Lxx. and Lk. Acts) = “re- 
move," “slay,” a word only here in Paul (if &veAet is read), see Plummer, 
ICC. on Lk. 22%. On &vaX6o = dvadloxw, “consume,” which is rarer in 
Gk. Bib. than dvatpetv, cf. Gal. 515 Lk. 9%.—xatapyetv, a favourite 
word of Paul, occurs rarely elsewhere in Gk. Bib. (2 Tim. r1° Lk. 13? 
Heb. 21; cf. Barn. 2* 5* 9* 15* (xata fjoet tbv xatpby tod dvéuou) 165; 
Ign. Eph. 13? where it is parallel with xæðaıpetv and Abe); it denotes 
in Paul “annul,” “abolish” (e. g. vdpov), “destroy,” etc., (1 Cor. 159 20 
of the evil powers including death; cf. 2 Tim. 1:* Barn. 5*).—In the 
N. T. éxto&veiz. appears elsewhere only in the Pastorals, where the 
Christian xagouc(z is supplanted by the Hellenistic éxtpdvera; in 
the Lxx. (mainly 2, 3 Mac.), it is used of the manifestation of God from 
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the sky; e.g. i tod Geod éxtpcvaca (2 Mac. 1527 Ven.); cf. $& éxipavig 
xbptog (2 Mac. 15%), and ò éxtpaviis Bebs (3 Mac. 533; cf. also Driver's 
Daniel, 191 f. for coins inscribed “of King Antiochus, god manifest "). 
Mill. (151) remarks: 'éxtp&veta draws attention to the ‘presence’ as 
the result of a sublime manifestation of the power and love of God, 
coming to his people's help." Deissmann (Light, 374, 378) notes a third- 
century (B.C) inscription which records a cure at the temple of Asclepius 
at Epidaurus: táv te xapovolay ty adtod xaposveg&vite 5 'Aox) tos, 
“and Asclepius manifested his Parousia." In view of the equivalence 
of éxtgéveca and xagoucí(a, the former does not mean “brightness,” 
illustratio (Vulg.); cf. Bengel: “Sometimes the apparitio is spoken of, 
sometimes, and in the same sense, adventus (v. 1); but here the apparitio 
adventus is prior to the coming itself, or at least is the first gleam of the 
advent, as éxipdveta ths tyépas” (quoted by Lillie who renders our 
phrase, “with the appearing of his coming or presence"). 


9-12. Careless of chronological order but careful of spiritual 
values (cf. v. *), Paul reverts in vv. *!* to the Porousia of the 
Anomos. The section, introduced by o? parallel to dv (v. *), is 
intended both as a justification of the universe as moral and as 
an encouragement (cf. vv. *- 13 £.) of the disheartened among the 
readers. Concerned primarily in the description with the char- 
acter of the advent of the Anomos, he assures the faint-hearted 
that his Parousia, inspired by Satan and attended by outward 
signs and inward deceit prompted by falsehood and unrighteous- 
ness, is intended not for believers but for unbelievers, “the des- 
tined to destruction" like “the son of destruction himself 
(vv. %1%), Then justifying the ways of God to men, he observes 
that the advent of the Anomos is for “the doomed" because they 
have already put themselves into this class by refusing to wel- 
come the heavenly visitor, the influence of the Spirit designed 
to awaken within them the love for the truth of God which is 
essential to their salvation (v. 10^). As a consequence of their 
refusal, God as righteous judge is himself bound (for he, not 
Satan or the Anomos, is in control of the universe) to send them 
“an inward working to delude them" into believing the false- 
hood of the Anomos (v. £), in order that, at the day of judgment, 
they might be condemned, all of them, on the moral ground that 
they believed not the truth of God but consented to the unright- 
eousness of the Anomos (v. 1). 
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9. ob ért 4 rapovaía etd. Instead of ù amroxdAvyis (17), 
which in view of @7roxadvrrrec Gaz (vv.*-*-*) might have been ex- 
pected, we have Paul's regular word 7rapovo (a, its use here being 
due doubtless to association of ideas (THs 7rapova (as avro v. 8). 
The collocation of of, which resumes Ó» (v.8 = Tov ávopov), with 
aurov is more difficult to the eye than to the ear. The sT does 
not describe something in the process of happening (yéveraz), 
but, like 7réret (v."), looks upon the “is to be" as “is” (cf. 
Epxerat I 5? and amoxaAurrerat 1 Cor. 37). This advent is first 
described as being “in accordance with, in virtue of (xard), the 
energy, that is, the inward operation of the indwelling spirit of 
Satan," daemone in eo omnia operante (Th. Mops.), the parallel 
between the Spirit of holiness in Christ (Rom. 1‘) and the in- 
dwelling of Satan in the Anomos being thus strikingly close (cf. 
Th. Mops.) 


The grammatical arrangement of the clauses following xapoucia is 
uncertain. Many commentators (e. g. Lün. Riggenbach, Born. Dob.) 
“connect éotty closely with v xdéop Suv&ust xx. for the predicate and 
treat xat’ évéoyetay to Latawt as a mere explanatory appendage; but 
with no advantage either to the grammar or the sense” (Lillie). In the 
light of the succession of dative clauses in such passages as Rom. 15” f. 
Col. 1", etc., it is natural to construe éotfy with each of the dative 
clauses, the xat before the second £v (v. 1°) serving to unite the parallel 
clauses with éy (£v x&op Suv&yust x1. v. * and dv xácy &váty xtA. v. 19); 
or we may take éotlv with «oi, &dxoAAupévors for the predicate, leaving 
the three prepositional phrases under the government of an unexpressed 
article after the subject xagoucí(a: “the Parousia, which is xaté, év, and 
év, is for the doomed." But the arrangement is uncertain (see Wohl.). 
Logically, however, the advent of the Anomos is for the doomed, and the 
évéoyera manifests itself both in outward wonders and in inward deceit. 
—In the N. T. évépyera appears only in Paul; it denotes the inward oper- 
ation (see on évepyetv I 21?) of God (Eph. r1!* 3’ with xat&) and of Christ 
(Col. 1:* Phil. 3% with xat&). This single instance of évépyeta in ref- 
erence to Satanic activity is in keeping with the usage of évepyety in 
v.7and Eph.2*. In the Lxx. évépyeta is found only in Sap. and 2, 3 Mac.; 
it indicates among other things the operation of God (Sap. 7** 2 Mac. 32 
3 Mac. 4" 512. 23), évéoyeca differs from Sóvayut; with which it is some- 
times associated (as here and Sap. 13* Eph. 37), as “operative power" 
from “potential power" (Mill.); cf. Reitzenstein, Poimandres, 352, |. 24: 
Balovos Y&p odola évéoyerx. On Satan, see I 218, 
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éy doy Óvvduei KTA. The advent of the Anomos is further 
- described in a second prepositional clause as being “in (that is, 
‘clothed with,’ ‘attended by’) all power and signs and portents 
that originate in falsehood.” Paul co-ordinates Óvvajus, the 
abstract potential power, with onpeta kai répara, the concrete 
signs and portents, intending no doubt by Svvajus the specific 
power to perform miracles. Since he seems to feel no difficulty 
with this co-ordination, we need not hesitate to construe mdan 
both with Óvvdpet and (by zeugma) with onpelos kal répaauv 
(a common phrase in the Gk. Bib.). It follows that yevdous is 
likewise to be taken with all three substantives (cf. v. * ás à 
749v). The reality of the capacity and of its expression in 
outward forms is not denied; but the origin is stigmatised as 
falsehood. 


While many expositors connect x&or and qeóSouc with all three nouns 
(e. g. Lün. Ell. Lillie, Lft. Schmiedel, Wohl. Mill.), some (e. g. Calv. 
Find. Dob.), feeling troubled it may be by the abstract Sóvayuc, restrict 
«&cp to the first and qeóSouc to the last two nouns, “in all power—both 
signs and wonders of falsehood ” (cf. Vulg.).—The éy is variously under- 
stood, “in the sphere or domain of” (Ell. Mill. e aJ.), “consisting in” 
(Born. Dob.), or “verbunden mit”? (Wohl.). The gen. $ebdoug is in- 
terpreted as of “origin” (Dob.), “quality” (Chrys. Find. Mill), “‘ob- 
ject" (Ambst. Grot. De W. Lün. Ell), or *reference" in the widest 
sense (e. g. Riggenbach, Alford, Wohl.).—As all Christians are empow- 
ered év x&cp uvue: (Col. 11), and as the indwelling Christ works in 
Paul év duvdyer onuelwv xal tepétwy (Rom. 1515), so Satan operates in 
the Anomos with the result that his advent is attended by all power 
to work wonders. Since elsewhere in Paul we have not the singular “a 
power" (Mk. 6* 9**) but the plural 3uv&yto (2 Cor. 12!5; cf. Acts 21 
Heb. 2‘) in reference to miracles, the rendering “with every form of 
external power" is evidently excluded. The phrase onpeta xa! tépara 
is common in the Gk. Bib. (Exod. 7* 11°, etc.; Rom. r15!* 2 Cor. 12» 
Heb. 2*, etc.), oneta suggesting more clearly than tépata (which in N. T. 
appears only with oneta) that the marvellous manifestations of power 
are indications of the presence of a supramundane being, good or evil. 
eõũdoc, a rare word in Paul, is opposed to &Affieux (vv. 1111 Rom. 128 
Eph. 4:5) and parallel with d3tx(a (vv. 1°. 13), —Paul is quite content with 
a general description of the circumstances attending the advent of the 
Anomos; but later descriptions of the Antichrist delight in the details, 
e. g. Rev. 13?! Asc. Isa. 54 Sib. Orac. 3% f. 2167 f; see Bousset, Antichrist, 
115 ff. and Charles on Asc. Isa. 5*. 
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10. xai èv macy ardty adi«ias. “And with all deceit that 
originates in unrighteousness." While the preceding clause with 
èv (v. 1°) directed attention to the accompaniment of the advent 
of the Anomos mainly on the objective side, this closely related 
clause, united to the former by «a/, directs attention to the sub- 
jective side. Hand in hand with the external signs and wonders 
prompted by falsehood goes deceit, the purpose to deceive, 
inspired by unrighteousness; cf. Rev. 13%! «at mow? onpeia 
peydva . . . kal mara. 

Tois &TroXXvpuévois. Finally the class is designated for whom 
alone the Parousia, with its attendant outward signs and inward 
deceit, is intended “the perishing,” those whose end (Phil. 3!9) 
like that of “the son of destruction ” is àzrbAeua. The tacit oppo- 
site of ot d7roNAUpevor (a Pauline expression; cf. 1 Cor. 1!* 2 Cor. 
215 43) is ot ab opevot (1 Cor. 118 2 Cor. 215; cf. Lk. 13? Acts 2°), 
a phrase that characterises the remnant in Is. 37% (cf. 45% Tobit 
I4"). As “the saved" are the believers so “the doomed" are 
the unbelievers irrespective of nationality. 


The phrase zár d$tx(a; (DKLP prefix ths) is unique in the Gk. 
Bib. For xát, in the active sense of “deceit,” cf. Col. 2* Eph. 4” 
Eccl. 9g* 4 Mac. 185; for the genitive, cf. Mk. 4!* Heb. 3!* and contrast 
Test. xii, Reub. 55. d5txía is a common word in Gk. Bib.; in Paul 
it is sometimes opposed to dA ffüeta (v. 12 Rom. r1!* 23 1 Cor. 13*).—The 
present participle dxoAAupévots is general, indicating a class; a time- 
less aorist might have been used (cf. ol cwOévre¢ Is. ro:* Neh. 13). 
Bousset (Antichrist, 13) restricts “the doomed" to the Jews, a restric- 
tion which is “permitted neither by the expression nor by the context" 
(Dob.). The êv (before cot) inserted by KLP, et al., may have been in- 
fluenced by 2 Cor. 2!§ 4*. In the light of Mt. 24** 2 Cor. 4*, Lillie is dis- 
posed to take «oig &xoAAuuévotg not with &cc(v but with &x&tv ddixlac; 
so also Dob. on the ground that the deceit is only for unbelievers while 
the miracles could be seen by both believers (but without injury to 
them) and unbelievers. 


av? àv tiv ayarrny KTrA. That the advent of the Anomos is 
for “the doomed” (vv. %10) is their own fault “because (av 
àv) they had not welcomed the love for the truth intended for 
their salvation." The phrase T7v ayarnv THs adnOeias, only 
here in the Gk. Bib., suggests that God had sent them the divine 
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power (Christ or the Spirit) to create in them a love for the truth 
of God (Rom. 15), or Christ (2 Cor. r1!^; hence DE add here 
X pua ToU), or the gospel (Gal. 25- 14 Col. 15); and that they had 
refused to welcome the heavenly visitor. Having thus refused 
the help designed (eis Td) for their salvation, they must take 
upon themselves the consequences of their refusal as stated in 
VV. 11-12. 


&y0' Sv, very common in Lxx. (cf. Amos 5"), is used elsewhere in the 
N. T. only by Luke; it means regularly “because,” but occasionally 
“wherefore” (Lk. 125); cf. Bl. 40!.—In Paul, 4 4\#0eta, which is often 
used absolutely (vv. 1-13 Rom. r18 2*. 20 x Cor. 13°, etc.), means not 
“truthfulness,” or “the truth" in general, but specifically the truth of 
God, of Christ, or of the gospel preached by Paul as contrasted with 
the falsehood of the Anomos (v. *; cf. Rom. 125 3"). In the light of 
motedety tH GAnOelg (v. 1), dAnOelac is genitive of the object. Else- 
where in Paul 4 &y&xv, is used with the gen. (subjective) of the person, 
0«o0 (so Lk. 115), Xototoũ, xvedycrog (Rom. 15:9), to denote the divine 
love for men. Chrys. explains “the love of truth" as equivalent to 
Christ; Primasius takes &Ave(aq as = Christ (cf. Jn. 5° 14*). The phrase, 
however, is natural in view of the use of &yax&v with various impersonal 
objects (Eph. 5?*; cf. 2 Tim. 4*- 1° Heb. 1* = Ps. 44* Jn. 31°; also dyaxgy 
åA hey Ps. 50* 831? Zech. 819). The divine offer, made through Christ 
or the Spirit, is not simply the gospel which might be intellectually ap- 
prehended, but the more difficult love for it, interest in it; contrast 
this refusal with the welcome which the readers gave to the gospel 
(Béxec0at I r* 21%) —elg «6 (I 21) may indicate purpose (Iva cu&Goctv 
I 2'6) or intended result (el; thy owtyplay adtay; cf. Gore v. ). On 
the variant é&e3éEavro, cf. Sir. 6%. 


11. «al à robTo wéure. “And for this reason (because they 
did not welcome the love for the truth), God sends (is to send) 
them an inward working of delusion.” The af may be consecu- 
tive, "and so," or it may designate the correspondence of guilt 
and punishment. The méwire refers not to the time previous 
to the revelation of the Anomos (évepryeiras v. 7) but, as éoTív 
(v. ) intimates, to the time when the apostasy comes and the 
Anomos is revealed. 

6 Geds évépryeuav mravys KTA. The position of 9 eds is em- 
phatic. In appearance, Satan is responsible for the future suc- 
cess of the Anomos with “the doomed"; in reality it is God 
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who is in supreme control, working out his moral purposes 
through the agencies of evil. Since the divine influence designed 
to stir up a love for the gospel is unwelcome, God sends another 
visitor, the évépyera wAavns, whose function it is, as a servant 
of the divine purpose, to prepare the way for final judgment 
(v. 2) by first deluding the minds of “the doomed" into be- 
lieving the falsehood of the Anomos. 


tő Yedda balances ths dAnOelac (v.1*) and elg; «6 introduces the 
primary purpose of xéuxet. In the striking phrase évépyeca €xA&vr, 
only here in Gk. Bib., xA&vr is a genitive of the object, and denotes the 
goal of the active inward energy, namely, “delusion,” the state of being 
deceived (see on I 25): “an energy unto delusion.” On tà «oto, see 
I 23; for zésre tevi, cf. 1 Cor. 4!" Phil. 21°. D omits xal; GF, e al., 
omit artos; F omits të; KLP, et al., forgetting éax(y (v. *) read xéupet. 
On 3:2 xoxo xéuxec, cf. Rom. 1** 3550) xaptBoxasy. 


12. iva xpidow xTX. The ultimate purpose of TéuTe is 
contingent upon the fulfilment of the initial purpose in eis Tò 
mio Teda; hence tva depends on eis Tó. Wishing to insist that 
the basis of judgment (cf. 1*!*) is "believing the falsehood,” 
Paul repeats the thought in a parallelism which designates “the 
doomed" negatively as “all who have not believed the truth” 
of Christ, and positively, “who have consented to the unright- 
eousness" of the Anomos (cf. àDucíae v. 19). The antithesis of 
. "truth" and “unrighteousness” (cf. Rom. 2* 1 Cor. 13°) inti- 
mates that "truth" is regarded more on the moral than on the 
purely intellectual side, the truth of God, Christ, or the gos- 
pel as preached by Paul; and the parallelism of weorevew and 
evdoxeiv hints that in believing the will is an important factor. 


The phrases xtotedery cQ pebes: (v.") and tý &Aw9e(q do not occur 
elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. xtotedetv with dative is employed elsewhere 
by Paul only in citations (Rom. 4* tọ ôs; Rom. 10!* «jj dxop; cf. the 
accus. I Cor. 13? x&vta motedet). For the impersonal object, cf. x(cct 
with edayyeAtou (Phil. 127) and évepyelas (Col. 21). The construction 
ed8oxety tive (1 Esd. 4** Sir. 18%! (A) 1 Mac. 1) does not appear else- 
where in N. T.; Paul construes ed8oxetv elsewhere with the infinitive 
(see I 2*) and with év and dative (1 Cor. 108 2 Cor. 12156; so here AEKLP, 
et al.).—xo(ves0at (opposed to od%ecbar v. !*) gets here by context the 
meaning xataxplvecbar (cf. Heb. 134); xo(vetv is common in Gk. Bib. 
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(Rom. 2 37 Is. 66:*, etc.).—Exegetically it is unimportant whether 
xkvtesg (BDEKLP, et al.) or &xavtes (NAGF, et al.) is read (cf. Gal. 319); 
WH. read &xa¢ but once in Paul (Eph. 6"). The expression &xa¢ 6 or 
è Xxa« is chiefly Lukan (also Mt. 28" Mk. 1615 1 Tim. 11°; cf. Gen. 195 
etc.); on xéveag ol xtotedovtes (which K reads here), see I 17; on 
«&vcs o ol xtoteócavtec, cf. 11°.—On the contrast between dAfGea and 
kenla, cf. Rom. 2* 1 Cor. 13°; on the thought of vv. 1-15, cf. Born. ad 
loc. and Rom. 1!**, 


The Origin and Significance of the Anomos. 


On the basis of what has been said above on vv. *’, a general 
word may be added as to the origin of the Anomos and the sig- 
nificance of the same to Paul. The name “Antichrist,” com- 
monly employed to designate the being variously described by 
Paul as “the man of lawlessness” = “‘ the lawless one," “the son 
of destruction," “‘the one who opposes and exalts himself against 
every one called God," etc., does not appear in extant literature 
before First John (2!*- 2 43; cf. 2 Jn. 7). In that epistle, the 
Antichrist, who is assumed to be a familiar figure, is both the 
definite being who is to come and the spirit already in the world 
(dc pos), possessing men so that they are themselves called 
* Antichrists" (215), and leading them both to deny that Jesus 
is the Christ, Son of God, come in the flesh (4?) and to sepa- 
rate themselves from their fellow-Christians (21). Whether the 
name was coined by the Ephesian school is unknown. 

But while the designation “ Antichrist” is later than Paul, the 
idea for which it stands is evidently pre-Christian. On the one 
hand, the opponent of Israel and so of God is identified with a 
heathen ruler, for example, with Antiochus Epiphanes by Daniel 
(the earliest instance; cf. Pompey in Ps. Sol., and “the last 
leader of that time" in Apoc. Bar. 40'); on the other hand, the 
opponent of God is conceived as a Satanic being, Beliar (e. g. 
Jub. and Test. xii). But the Anomos of Paul is neither a heathen 
tyrant, nor a political ruler, nor a Zealotic false-Messiah (Mk. 
13? — Mt. 24” and possibly Jn. 59), but is an extraordinary man 
controlled completely by Satan,—a non-political conception that 
suggests the original influence of the Babylonian myth of Ti&- 
mat, the sea-monster that opposes Marduk and is vanquished, 
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but who at the end is to revolt only to be destroyed. In fact, 
due to the researches of such scholars as Gunkel, Bousset, 
Charles, and Gressmann, it is not infrequently held that traces 
of that primeval myth, however applied, are discoverable in the 
O. T. (cf. Daniel's description of Antiochus), in subsequent Jew- 
ish apocalyptic, and in the apocalyptic utterances in the N. T.; 
and it is confidently expected by some that from the same source 
light may shine upon the hitherto inexplicable technical terms 
of apocalyptic. The precise question, however, whether the 
Anomos of Paul is the indirect result of the conception of the 
Antichrist as originally a humanised devil (Bousset) or is the 
direct result of the fusion of the Antichrist conceived as purely 
human and of Belial conceived as purely Satanic (Charles, whose 
sketch of the development of the idea of Antichrist, especially 
in the period subsequent to Paul when the figure of Antichrist 
is further affected by the Neronic myths, is particularly attrac- 
tive) may perhaps be regarded as still open. 

In estimating the significance of apocalyptic in general, it is 
to be remembered that actual experiences of suffering compelled 
the Jews, a people singularly sensitive to spiritual values, to 
attempt to reconcile these experiences with the ineradicable con- 
viction that the Lord is righteous and that they are his elect, and 
that the apocalyptic category, whatever may have been the 
origin of its component elements, is the means by which the 
assertion of their religious faith is expressed. The Book of 
Daniel, for example, is considered as a classic instance not only 
of apocalyptic form but also of the venture of faith in the triumph 
of righteousness,—a judgment sustained by the immediate effect 
of that "tract for the times," and by its subsequent influence 
not only on apocalyptic writers in general but also on the Master 
himself. The literary successors of Daniel are not to be reckoned 
as purely imitators; they adhere indeed closely, sometimes slav- 
ishly, to the classic tradition; but they also proclaim, each in 
his way, their originality by what they retain, omit, or insert, 
and by what they emphasise or fail to emphasise; and still fur- 
ther, they keep alive the old religious faith, even if they differ 
widely from one another in spiritual insight. 
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Into the apocalyptic and eschatological tradition and faith of 
late Judaism, Paul entered as did the Master before him. But 
Paul, to refer only to him, brought to his inheritance not only 
his own personal equation but also his religious experience in 
Jesus the Christ. Through that experience, his world became 
enlarged and his sympathies broadened. To him, Christianity 
was a universal religion in which Jesus the Messiah was not a na- 
tional political factor but the world-redeeming power and wisdom 
of God. While holding to the traditional conceptualism of apoca- 
lyptic and to the essence of its faith, he demonstrates the original- 
ity of his religious insight in his attitude to the traditional forms. 
This scribe who had been made a disciple to the kingdom knows 
how to bring forth out of his treasures things new and old. The 
political traits of the Antichrist being uncongenial, he reverts, 
quite unconsciously, in the attempted session of the Anomos in 
the heavenly temple of God, to elements of the non-political 
primeval myth; and equips the Anomos with Satanic power 
not for political purposes, but to deceive the doomed (cf. the 
false prophet in Rev. 16% 197° 20!°), On the other hand, his 
mystical experience in Christ leads him to make the parallel be- 
tween the Spirit of holiness in Christ and the operation of the 
spirit of Satan in the Anomos almost complete. This fusion of the 
old and new in the mind of the Christian Paul gives an original 
turn to the conception of the Antichrist. With a supreme dis- 
regard for externals and with a keen sense for the relevant, he 
succeeds in making pre-eminent his faith that God is Abba, that 
the world is moral, that righteousness triumphs; and his confi- 
dence is immovable that a day will come when the sway of the 
sovereign Father of the Lord Jesus Christ will be recognised, for 
obstacles will be removed and the believer will be delivered from 
the evil one. And Paul is at pains to observe that even Satan 
and his peculiar instrument, the Anomos, are under the control 
of the divine purpose; that “the destined to destruction” de- 

stroy themselves by refusing to welcome the heavenly influence 
. which makes for their salvation; and that therefore it is really 
God himself who on the ground of their refusal sends to the 
doomed an évépyeia TXdvgs. “It must have been a great, 
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deeply religious spirit who created this conception, one proof 
more for the genuinely Pauline origin of our epistle” (Dob. 296). 


The literature of the subject is enormous. Of especial importance are 
Schürer; Bousset, Relig.; Charles, Eschat. (together with his editions 
of apocalyptic literature and his articles in EB. and Ency. Brit..); 
Söderblom, La Vie Future d'après le Masdéisme, 1901; Volz. Eschat.; 
Gunkel, Zum religionsgeschichilichen Verständniss des N. T. 1903; 
Klausner, Die Messianischen Vorstellungen des jüdischen Volkes im 
Zeitalier der Tannaiten, 1904; Gressmann, Der Ursprung der Israel 
itschen-jüdischen Eschatologie, 1905; Mathews, The Messianic Hope in 
the N. T. 1905; Bousset's commentary on Revelation in Meyer, 1906; 
J. H. Gardiner, The Bible as English Literature, 1906, 250 ff.; Rabinsohn, 
Le Messtanisme dans le Talmud et les Midraschim, 1907; Oesterley, 
Evolution of the Messianic Idea, 1908; Clemen, Religionsgeschichtliche 
Erklärung des N. T. 1909; Dibelius, Die Geislerwelt im Glauben des 
Paulus, 1909; and Moffatt's commentary on Revelation in EGT. 1910. 
Likewise of special importance are such specific works as Gunkel's 
Schöpfung und Chaos, 1895; Bousset’s Antichrist, 1895 (in English, 
1896; cf. his articles on Antichrist in EB. ERE. and Ency. Brit.”); 
Wadstein’s Eschatologische Ideengruppe: Antichrist, etc., 1896; Charles's 
Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, li ff.; Friedlinder’s Der Antichrist in den 
vorchrisllichen jüdischen Quellen, 1901; the articles on Antichrist by 
Louis Ginsberg in the Jewish Ency., and by Sieffert in PRE.; and the 
discussions by Briggs in his Messiah of the Apostles, and by Born. Find. 
Schmiedel, Wohl. Mill. Dob. and Dibelius in their respective commen- 
taries. For the later history of the Antichrist, see, in addition to Bousset’s 
monograph, Preuss, Die Vorstellung vom Antichrist im späteren Mittelalter, 
bei Luther, etc. 1906 (and Kóhler's review in TLZ. 1907, 356 ff.). For 
the history of the interpretation of 2'-"*, see the commentaries of Lün. 
Born. and Wohl.; Mill. (166-173) gives an excellent sketch. 


IV. THANKSGIVING, COMMAND, AND 
PRAYER (2117), 


Like the thanksgiving and prayer (1*!*) and the exhortation 
(vv. 113), this new section (vv. !*!"), though addressed to the 
converts as a whole, is intended especially for the encourage- 
ment of the faint-hearted whose assurance of salvation was wa- 
vering, and who had become agitated by the assertion (v. ?) that 
the day of the Lord was actually present. With a purposed rep- 
etition of 1, Paul emphasises his obligation to thank God for 
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them notwithstanding their discouraged utterances, because, as 
was said in the first epistle (I 14 f), they are beloved and elect, 
chosen of God from everlasting, and destined to obtain the glory 
of Christ (vv. 1*4), Thus beloved and elect, they should have 
no fear about the future and no disquietude by reason of the 
assertion that the day is present; on the contrary, remembering 
the instructions received both orally and in the first epistle, 
they should stand firm and hold to those deliverances (v. !5). 
Aware, however, that only the divine power can make effectual 
his appeal, and aware that righteousness, guaranteed by the 
Spirit, is indispensable to salvation, Paul prays that Christ and 
God who in virtue of their grace had already commended their 
love to Christians in the death of Christ and had granted them 
through the Spirit inward assurance of salvation and hope for 
the ultimate acquisition of the glory of Christ, may vouchsafe 
also to the faint-hearted readers that same assurance of salva- 
tion, and strengthen them in works and words of righteousness. 


This section differs from 1*-"*, and from I 211-35 which it resembles 
closely in arrangement (cf. aücbq Bé vv. 1*1! with I 3", and the repeated 
thanksgiving v. '* with I 21), in having the command (v. 18). 


BN ow we ought to thank God always for you, brothers beloved by 
the Lord, because God. chose you from the beginning of time to be 
saved by consecration of the Spirit and by faith in the truth; “and 
to this end he called you by the gospel which we preach, namely, to 
the obtaining of the glory of our Lord Jesus Christ. '*So then, 
brothers, stand firm and hold fast to the instructions that you have 
been taught whether we delivered them orally or by letter. ‘*Now 
may our Lord, Jesus Christ himself and God, our Father, who loved ` 
us (Christians) and gave us, in virtue of grace, eternal encourage- 
ment and good hope, "encourage your hearts, and make you steady 
in every good work you do and word you utter. 

13. ueis dé oferAopev KTA. The similarity in thought and 
language between the first clause of this verse and that of 1? sug- 
gests of itself a purposed return to the obligation there expressed 
“to give thanks to God always for you, brothers”; and the dif- 
ferences observable in our verse, the order of o¢etAopev evyapic- 
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TéiV and the insertion of eis, tend to confirm the suggestion. 
By putting ope/Aopey first, Paul lays stress on the obligation 
and at the same time, by the very emphasis, intimates that the 
repetition of 1° is intentional. By inserting yeis (i. e. Paul, 
Silvanus, and Timothy as in I 2!*: 17) he reiterates emphatically 
what was implied in 1* that he and his fellow-writers are morally: 
bound to thank God, notwithstanding the fact that the readers, 
voicing the discouragement of the faint-hearted, had declared to 
Paul by letter that they were not worthy of salvation and that 
therefore Paul ought not to thank God for them as he had done 
in his former epistle. If this is the case, 5¢ is not adversative, 
contrasting in some manner with vv. *-?, but introduces, as in 
v. !, a new point. 


That é introduces a resumption of 1* is frequently admitted (B. 
Weiss, Dob. Dibelius, e£ al.). Usually, however, a contrast is discovered 
between #ueis and the doomed in v. !* (e. g. Lün. Ell. Lft.), a contrast 
which is pertinent only if $ueic; referred to the Thessalonians or all 
Christians. To obviate this difficulty, $usic is put over against God 
who sends the energy of delusion; or over against the Anomos; or over 
against the mystery of lawlessness (Hofmann, Riggenbach, Denney, ef 
al.); but these interpretations are, as Wrede insists (21), somewhat 
forced. On the other hand, the contention of Wrede (and Schmiedel) 
that jet; is taken over mechanically from I 2" arises from the neces- 
sity of explaining the workings of the falsarius. A similar resumption 
of the thanksgiving occurs in I 2'* (from 13; cf. 3°); but in I 2 we have 
xal not 8é, and the main point of I 2!-!* is resumed as well as the thanks- 
giving of 1%. Contrast with our verse I 2!” (jets 56) where é is adver- 
sative: “we apostles” over against the Jews who insinuated that we 
did not wish to return. 


nyamnpevot vró kupíov. The readers are addressed not simply 
as brothers (1? 2!) but as brothers “beloved by the Lord,” that 
is, “whom Christ loved and loves." The phrase 7yamnpévor 
iro kupíov does not appear in 1? **, though the idea of election 
is there implied in the statement that the endurance and faith 
of the readers is evidence of God’s purpose to deem them worthy 
of the kingdom. In I 14, however, where Paul openly draws the 
conclusion that the readers are elect from the fact that the Spirit 
is at work not simply in him (15) but especially in the Thessa- 
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lonians who welcomed the gospel (1*!9), the same estimate is 
given: adeAdol nyamrnpevo: brò Tov Oeod. The repetition here 
of these words of appreciation which recall the love of Christ 
(v.'*) who died for them (I 5°) and who as Spirit quickens 
within them the sense of the divine love (3°), and which sug- 
gest (cf. Rom. 1? Col. 3") that as beloved they are elect (I 1‘), 
is evidently designed for the purpose of encouraging the faint- 
hearted with the assurance of salvation, and of awakening 
within them, as elect and beloved, the obligation to fulfil their 
Christian duty (v. !* dpa oiv). 


On the phrase, cf. Test. xii, Iss. r! (v. 7.) fryaxnpévor 0x5 xvelou and 
Deut. 33"; and see note on I r*. On the perfect participle “implying a 
past action and affirming an existing result," cf. BMT. 154 and éxxé- 
yuta: Rom. 5*.—(5) xdpto¢ is used frequently in Paul of the Lord Jesus; 
but it is especially characteristic of the Macedonian letters, fourteen 
times in I, eight times in II, and ten times in Phil. In our letters it 
appears in reminiscences from the Lxx. (I 4* II 1* 21); in such phrases 
as 8 Adyog tod xuplou (I 184" II 3!), &v xvol« (I 3* 538; cf. Gal. 5'* Rom. 
I61f- and eight times in Phil.), and tude xuplou (I 52 II 25; cf. 1 Cor. 
$5) in prayers (I 39 II 3% 18); and in other connections (I r* 41*-7 
537 II 3). In the light of this usage, xdpro¢ here (contrast I 14) and 3!* 
(contrast I 59?) is natural; cf. xapd 0e II 1* with ExBinog xóptoz I 4° 
in the light of Bhua 0eo0 (Rom. 1419) or Xprotod (2 Cor. 51°). On the use 
of 6 xógtoc, see especially Mill. 136 ff. and Zahn, Inirod. I, 254.—D cor- 
rects to 0eo0; NA, el al., read tod xuelou. 


ÖT. elaro buds KTA. In advancing the reason why (6Tt = 
“because” as in I 2! II 1?) he ought to thank God always for 
them, Paul lets his religious imagination range from everlasting 
to everlasting,—from the choice of God unto salvation before 
the foundation of the world, to the divine invitation in time ex- 
tended to the readers through the preaching of the gospel, and 
to the consummation in the age to come, the acquiring of the 
glory which Christ possesses and which he will share with those 
who are consecrated to God by the Spirit and have faith in the 
truth of the gospel. The purpose of this pregnant summary of 
Paul's religious convictions (cf. Rom. 828-30) is the encourage- 
ment of the faint-hearted. Not only are they chosen, they are 
chosen from all eternity (à7' apyjs); not only are they chosen, 
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they are also called; and not only are they called, they are also 
destined to acquire the fulness of salvation in eternity. 


The order of words, efAato bac ò Bebs (cf. I 5*) not dys¢ efAato, 
tells against the suggestion that the readers are contrasted with “the 
doomed" (v.1°). K reads efAeto (cf. xpos(xousv (AKL) in I 4*, and 
see, for mixed aorists, Bl. 211). For óu&c (BAGFP, et al.), ND, ef al., read 
tyac; so also for bya after bx&)ecev in v. 1, BAD read tude, a reading 
which takes the nerve out of Paul's intention and which in v. '** leads to 
the impossible.—aigeis0at (Phil. 12 Heb. 1119), like éxAéyeofar (1 Cor. 
1?'f- Eph. 19), xpoy:vaoxery (Rom. 8! r1?) and xgoog((etv. (Rom. 
8131.; 1 Cor. 27 xpd «àv alàwov; Eph. r*- 1), is used of God's election 
as in Deut. 261!* (cf. xpoatpeic0üam: Deut. 7°!- ro); cf. «0évat I 5°, 
xataķıoŭy II 15, and d&odv 1n, The idea of election is constant, but 
the words expressing it vary,—a consideration that accounts for the 
fact that elsewhere in the N. T. atpetcOar is not used of the divine elec- 
tion.—The reading &x' &py; (NDEKL, Pesh. Arm. Eth. Chrys. Th. 
Mops. Ambst. et al.) suits Paul's purpose of encouraging the faint- 
hearted better than dxapyfv (BGP, Vulg. Boh. Didymus, Ambrose, 
el al.). The former reading is harder in that elsewhere Paul uses not 
dx’ ápy?; but xod «àv aldvev (1 Cor. 27), &xb tàv alawoy (Col. 120) or 
xod xataBoAns xócuou (Eph. 1‘) to express the idea “from eternity,” 
while &xaoxfj, apart from Jas. 1!* Rev. 14*, is found in the N. T. only 
in Paul (seven times; it is common in Lxx., especially in Ezek.). Most 
commentators prefer dx’ &ọxňs and interpret it as = dx’ alóvos (cf. Ps. 
893); a few, however (so recently Wohl.), seek to refer dx’ &ágyf to the be- 
ginnings of Christianity either as such or in Thessalonica, a view possible 
in itself (cf. 1 Jn. 27. 1), though more appropriate to a later period in 
Paul's career, but not probable in Paul who, when he refers to év dex 
(Phil. 4!*) adds not only tod edayyeAlou (cf. x Clem. 47%) but also črte 
£E5A00v &xb tňs MaxsSovíag. As already indicated, &x' dpxii¢ does not 
occur elsewhere in Paul; it is, however, common in the Gk. Bib. as a 
designation of beginnings whether in eternity or in time (cf. Is. 6310 Sir. 
24* 1 Jn. 2" Mt. rọ‘, etc.; also 2 Reg. 7!* Ps. 73* Lk. 1*, etc.). Apart 
from our passage and Phil. 4!*, doy denotes in Paul “power” or, in 
plural, *powers."—The reading &xagoxfy which, under the influence of 
the Vulg. primitias (Wiclif: “the first fruytis"), was current in Latin 
exegesis (Dob.), implies that “believers have been, as it were, set aside 
for a sacred offering, by a metaphor taken from the ancient custom of 
the law” (Calvin, who, however, prefers &x' &ey i, “which almost all the 
Gk. Mss. have"). The reference in åxapxh is (1) to the Thessalonians 
as first-fruits consecrated to God in opposition to the mass of “the 
doomed" (Hofmann, who notes Rev. 14*; but see Swete on that pas- 
sage); (2) to the Thessalonians or Macedonians as first-fruits “‘con- 
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trasted with others yet to follow” (Moff., &xaoxf; here as in r Cor. 15** 
implying others to come); or (3), combining an estimate of worth with 
the idea of historical priority, to the fact that the Thessalonians are 
consecrated for a possession (Jas. 1r!* Rev. 14‘), and are, along with 
the Philippians and others, especially a first-fruit from paganism (B 
Weiss).—It is noteworthy, however, that, apart from Rom. r1!* where 
the reference to the cult (Num. 15!*!-) is obvious, Paul elsewhere qual- 
ifies dxapyf with a genitive as in Rom. 16* 1 Cor. 16'5 (cf. Rom. 8» 
I Cor. 152°- 5; and 1 Clem. 24'). The absence of the qualifying genitive 
in this passage suggests either that the Thessalonians are first in value, 
a choice fruit, which is improbable; or that they are the first in time, 
which is impossible, for they are not even the first-fruits of Macedonia. 
Grot. obviates the difficulty by supposing that our letter was written as 
early as 38 A.D., that is, before Paul came to Thessalonica, and was ad- 
dressed to Jason and other Jewish Christians who had come thither 
from Palestine. Harnack likewise (v. supra p. 53 f.) thinks that our letter 
was addressed to Jewish Christians in Thessalonica, a group of believers 
that formed a kind of annex to the larger Gentile Christian church, 
and interprets dxapyhyv as referring specifically to the Jews who were 
the first-fruits of Thessalonica (Acts 174). But apart from the fact 
that, in a section written for the encouragement of those who were los- 
ing the assurance of salvation, ax’ &ọxħñs (cf. Sir. 24°) is more appro- 
priate than &xaox fv, it is difficult to understand, on Harnack's theory, 
the omission of the expected tij¢ «ecoaXovxns or the «àv GecoaAovoxénv, 
for in the letter to Corinth, a city in which two distinct groups of Chris- 
tians, Jewish and Gentile, are unknown, the familia of Stephanas is 
called not simply dxapyf but &xapy?) the ’Axalas (1 Cor. 16'5).—In 
passing it is to be noted not only that D in Rom. 16! and x in Rev. 
14‘ change the forceful dxapyf to the meaningless &x' &pxfjc, but also 
that in Sir. 24* (BN), xpd tod aldvog ax’ doxiic Extiody ps, A changes 
&x' dpxnc to dxapyty. 


eis owmtnpiav KTX. The eternal choice of God includes not 
only the salvation (I 5°) of the readers (eis cwrnpiav = eis 
Tò cwÜ')va, ops; cf. v. 19 I 215), but also the means by which 
(év = 9d, Chrys.) or the state in which (cf. I 4*) salvation is 
realised (Denney). The åyiag pòs mveúparos designates the total 
consecration of the individual, soul and body,to God, a consecra- 
tion which is inspired by the indwelling Holy Spirit, and which, 
as the readers would recall (I 4** 5#), is not only religious but 
ethical. The phrase mistis a\7Oelas, “faith in the truth” of 
the gospel, is prompted by muorevew T) àX70cía (v. 1). Faith 
is man's part; but behind the will to believe is the consecrating 
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Spirit of God (Tò rveÜpa abro) To äyıov I 4*3). To be sure, man 
may refuse to welcome the heavenly influence designed for his 
salvation; but, if he does, he takes upon himself the conse- 
quences of his choice (vv. "-!*). A similar interaction of the di- 
vine and human in salvation is referred to in another Macedonian 
letter (Phil. 21? f-). The fact that the means or state of salvation 
is included in the eternal choice, and that it is mentioned before 
the calling (when the means or state is historically manifested) 
suggests that Paul is choosing his words with a view to the en- 
couragement of the faint-hearted. To know that they are elect 
from everlasting, and hence destined to the future salvation to 
which they were called, they have only to ask themselves whether 
the consecrating Spirit is in them and whether they have faith 
in the truth of the gospel. By the same token, Paul, in I 1 * f., 
expresses the conviction that the readers are elected, namely, by 
the presence of the Spirit in the readers who heard him and wel- 
comed his gospel. ‘‘We find in ourselves a satisfactory proof (of 
election) if he has sanctified us by his Spirit, if he has enlight- 
ened us in the faith of his gospel" (Calvin). 


Grammatically dv dycacu@ xx. is to be construed not with eTAaco 
alone (Wohl.), or with owtnplay alone (Riggenbach, Schmiedel, Born.), 
but with eYAato elg owtmolay (Lün. Ell Lft. Dob. e£ al). In the 
light of I 5%, xvedyato¢g is not the human (Schott. Find. Moff. et al.) 
but the divine Spirit (Calv. Grot. and most); and the gen. is not of the 
object but of the author. The phrase £v &ytacydp xvedpatos in 1 Pet. 1? 
“probably comes from 2 Thess. 2" (Hort). On dytaopéc, see I 4? £-; 
on xíaxt; &Avslac, see vv. 1*3 and cf. Phil. 127 Col. 2». 


14. eis 8 ékdXecev eT. “To which end,” * whereunto"' (11), 
that is, “to be saved in consecration by the Spirit and faith in 
the truth." The eternal purpose is historically manifested in 
God's call («aXetv I 211 47 5%; «Ao II 1"), an invitation ex- 
tended through the gospel which Paul (cf. Rom. ro" #-) and his 
associates preach (jua@v; cf.I 1°). That is, obs dé rpocpiaev 
ToUTOUS Kal éxadecev (Rom. 8%). 

eis Tepumroíggw SeEns «TA. With this clause, standing in 
apposition to eis 6, Paul proceeds to the final consummation of 
the purpose of God in election and calling, explaining eis aerr- 
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play as the acquisition of divine glory, “to the obtaining of the 
glory of our Lord Jesus Christ." The “glory of Christ” (19), 
like the glory of God (to which he calls in I 2"), is the glory which 
Christ possesses, and which he shares (cf. Rom. 81) with “the 
beloved of the Lord." In other words, ods écdAecev . . . Tov- 
Tous kai éOd£acev (Rom. 8%). The repetition, in this apposi- 
tional explanation, of a part of the language of I 5° (eis vrepuroíg- 
ow owrnpias dia Tod xupiouv hua ’lnood Xpuwro?) where the 
faint-hearted are likewise encouraged is undoubtedly purposed. 


Lillie properly remarks: “There is no reason for restricting els 8 to 
any one (owtyplay, as Piscator, Bengel, e$ al.; or ziote, as Aretius, 
Cocceius, e£ al.), or any two (dytaopp . . . xat ziotet, as Grotius, Flatt, 
Schott, de Wette, Hofmann, ef al.), of the three; though, inasmuch as 
salvation is the leading idea and ultimate end, this is repeated and 
defined in the latter clause of the verse, elg «sovxo(gow xtà.” Most 
commentators agree with the above in referring el; $ to curtnolay dv 
d&ytaopq@ . . . zlote: (Theophylact, Lin. Ell. Lft. Find. et aJ); but 
B. Weiss refers it to sTAaxo “with reference to which election” (cf. 
elc 5$ in 1" which resumes el; «b xaxa&u0Tyvac 1*).—A few codices read 
sl; 3 xal (NPGF, Vulg.), the xat coming probably from 1™ (but see 
Weiss, 112); cf. I 4* «bv xai 3:36vta (NDGF, Vulg. ef al.), and contrast 
the simple el; 8 in Phil. 31*.—On ?3:& tod edayyeAlou, cf. Eph. 3* 1 Cor. 
4'5—In vv.!*4* (on which see especially Denney in Expositor’s Bible, 
1892), which are “a system of theology in miniature" (Denney), nothing 
is expressly said of the death and resurrection of Christ, or of the specific 
hope of believers for a redeemed and spiritual body conformed cà cóyat 

, tHe 86Ens abtod (Phil. 35; 1 Cor. 1541-; Rom. 891). But these essen- 
tial convictions of Paul, who is already a Christian of over seventeen 
years’ standing, are given in the very words “our gospel." 


15. dpa oiv Tà. With his characteristic dpa oiv (I 5°), to 
which an affectionate à6eAd»oí is added (as in Rom. 8"), Paul 
commands the brethren to fulfil their Christian duty, their good 
work and word. This imperative is based on the fact that they 
are beloved of Christ and elected and called of God to obtain 
the glory of Christ, and is expressed (1) in eTrj«ere (a word of 
Paul; see I 3°), “stand firm” and (2) in «pareire tds vapaódoes, 
“hold to the deliverances or instructions which you have been 
taught by us whether by our word or by our letter," 744v being 
construed with both substantives. Since éÓiódwÓmre has in 
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mind instructions hitherto conveyed by Paul, Silvanus, and 
Timothy (74v; cf. v.*) to the Thessalonians, Adyos refers to 
the oral teaching during the first visit; and “our letter" (not 
Òr éria ToXÀ)v “our letters?) refers specifically to the first epis- 
tle. While these instructions comprehend the various elements, 
religious and moral, communicated by Paul and his associates 
to the Thessalonians orally or by letter up to the time of the 
writing of II (65:60d 05e), the presence of oT7KeTEe, recalling the 
canevOjvas of v.*, goes to show that Paul has in mind not only 
generally “our gospel" as outlined in vv. !*-* but also specifically 
the instructions concerning the Parowsia which he had given 
orally (I 5? II 25) and had touched upon in the first epistle 
(511 which has the faint-hearted in mind). Knowing, as they 
should remember (v. ?), that the day is not actually present, and 
aware that, as elect and beloved (I 1‘ *-), they are put not for 
wrath but for the acquiring of salvation (I 5°), they should not 
be agitated and nervously wrought up (v. ?), but should stand 
firm and stick to the deliverances that they had been taught, 
* whether we conveyed them by word of mouth when we were 
yet with you or by our letter," that is, the first epistle (sive 
per verbum praesentes sive et absentes per litteras Th. Mops.; cf. 
also Theodoret: Adyous obs xal mdápovres piv éxnpvgapev kai 
d&Tovres éypdsyapev). 


As Dob. (ad loc.) and J. Weiss (in Meyer on 1 Cor. 11?) have pointed 
out, the use of xapáSoct; betrays the Jewish training of Paul who as a 
Pharisee outstripped many of his comrades in his zeal for «àv xetprxav 
uou xapadédcewy (Gal. 1). Here, as in 1 Cor. 11? (8t: xa8ó« xaoéSuxa 
Üuiv tag XapaSócet, xacéyete), the deliverances are not defined; con- 
trast the single tradition below 3* which is stated in 3'*; and note also 
the comprehensive ij xap&docte «v dy0pa xov (Col. 2**; cf. Mk. 7°) 
which is antithetical to Christ. In our passage, Paul might have said 
thy ZBaxhy Ay duets ducbets (Rom. 1617; cf. Phil. 4* Col. 17 2° #. Eph. 
4*5; also 1 Cor. 41); or, on the analogy of I 41-1 1 Cor. 7!*, ta¢ xapay- 
yerAlag ĝe &axauev dutv. The thought is constant, but the language 
varies. Paul is b 3:306¢, 6 xapadidobc, b B3doxnwv, b xapayyéAAwy, and 
6 vuelto» (x Cor. 15); and the readers or hearers receive (xaga- 
Aau&vew Gal. 1* 1 Cor. 15! Phil. 4* Col. 2*I 41 II 3°), learn (pavOdverv 
Phil. 4* Rom. 16!” Col. 17 Eph. 419), and are taught ($:84oxec0at Col. 
2! Eph. 4%; cf. Gal. 17); and they likewise “hold fast to the instruc- 
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tions” (here and x Cor. 115; cf. 15). While the source of these words, 
deliverances, teaching, commands, etc., is for Paul the indwelling Christ, 
and may thus be opposed to human authority (Gal. 1!) or his own opin- 
ion (1 Cor. 71* #-), still they are historically mediated by the O. T., say- 
ings of Jesus, and the traditions of primitive Christianity (1 Cor. 15°). 
—xparetv is used elsewhere by Paul only Col. 2° (xepadty); cf. Mk. 
7*- * xoaxely thy xaoáSostv; but xapáSoct;, apart from Paul, appears 
in Gk. Bib. only Mk. 7'1. = Mt. 15! f-, and in 2 Es. 72° Jer. 39¢ 41? of 
“delivering up” a city.—The construction tBáoxesðal «t is found else- 
where in Gk. Bib. x Ch. 5'* Cant. 3* Sap. 6'* (but cf. Gal. 1); on i- 
B&cxaty, cf. x Cor. 41! Col. 2* Eph. 4".—The implication of this specifi- 
cation of alternative modes of conveying instruction, 84 Aéyou and 3e 
éxtotoAs (eľre being disjunctive as in I 51°), is that each is equally 
authoritative; ef par in ulroque auctorilas (Grot.). Paul had previously 
referred to both these modes (vv. * * I ç% 17); but the reminder here 
may imply an intentional contrast both with the erroneous inferences 
drawn by some from Paul's oral utterances (inspired or not) and from 
his first epistle (v. ?), and (probably) with the statement implied in 
I 5?! that some of the brothers (presumably “the idlers”) would give 
no heed to the letters of Paul (cf. below 31*).—4xtoxvo f with an article 
may refer to “this” present letter (I 5? II 31 Rom. 16" Col. 41% cf. 
P. Oxy. 293%! (A.D. 27) te Bè pépovtt cot thy ExtotoAfy), or to a pre- 
vious letter, “that” letter (1 Cor. 5° 2 Cor. 7*), the context determin- 
ing in each instance the reference. The plural éxtotoAal indicates with 
the article previous past letters in 2 Cor. 10*-1; and without the arti- 
cle, either letters to be written (1 Cor. 16!) or the epistolary method. 
(2 Cor. 1o"). 


16-17. avro; ôé «TA. The ôd, which introduces a new point 
(cf. I 3! 5% II 3159), is here, as in I 5%, slightly adversative. “We 
have commanded you to stand firm and hold to the instructions 
which you have received, and we have based our imperative 
on the fact that you are beloved and elect; but after all (9€), the 
only power that can make the appeal effective, that can en- 
courage your purposes and strengthen them in the sphere of 
righteousness, is Christ and God, to whom consequently we ad- 
dress our prayer for you." As in I 3!!, so here the divine names 
are united and governed by a verb in the singular; there, how- 
ever, God, as usual, takes the precedence; here (as in Gal. 1! 
2 Cor. 13!) Christ is named first, perhaps because the good hope 
is pictured as the sharing of the glory of Christ (v. !). Due 
to tbe position of the name of Christ, the arrangement of the 
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divine names is chiastic, “Our Lord, Jesus Christ," and “God, 
our Father" (the phrase o Oeds ò mathàp ġuâv being unique; 
see on I 1°). 

0 åàyamýoas Huds kal Sovs. “Who loved us (Christians; con- 
trast Lv v. 17) and so gave us (sc. iv) eternal encouragement 
and good hope in virtue of grace” (both the love and the gift 
arising from the divine favour (I 1!) of God and Christ unto sal- 
vation; cf. karà T?)v yapw 1!* and év Suvayes 1"), On the anal- 
ogy of I 3!!, it is evident that 0 á'yarr:jcas xal Sovs is to be re- 
ferred to both Christ and God (contrast Gal. r!, “through Jesus 
Christ and God the Father who raised him from the dead," 
where éye(pavros logically excludes the double reference). Since 
the aorists look upon the past event simply as an event with- 
out reference to its progress or existing result (BMT. 38), it 
is probable (1) that 0 aya7rjoas alludes chiefly to the love of 
God (Rom. 5*) or Christ (Gal. 22°) manifested in his sufferings 
and death, though the aorist does not exclude the idea of the con- 
tinued love of God and Christ (“who has loved us”; cf. I 1° 
II 233 yyamrnpeévor, and Rom. 8***-); and (2) that the Sovs, which 
is closely attached to a@yamrnoas under the governance of one 
article, refers to the initial gift of the Spirit (I 4* Gal. 4* Rom. 5°), 
though the aorist does not exclude the idea of the permanent 
possession of the gift (and has given us"). . 

mapaxAnow atwviay kal éXrrióa, ayabnv. In choosing these 
phrases (which are evidently unique in the Gk. Bib.), Paul, 
though speaking of Christians in general, has especially in mind 
the needs of the faint-hearted who had been losing confidence 
and hope. 7rapáxX5ats is the courageous confidence, inspired by 
the Spirit, that nothing, whether persecutions (1‘ I 3?) or dis- 
quieting utterances touching the time of the Parousia (vv. *?) 
can prevent the beloved and elect from sharing the future glory 
of Christ. This “encouragement” is a(evíav, not because it 
belongs to this present gon (0 a£&v obros), but because it holds 
good for and reaches into the zon which is to come (0 aiòv o 
peéXXov), a present and lasting encouragement. The “good 
hope" springs from the “eternal encouragement" (cf. Rom. 
5! 4-), and is likewise a present possession (cf. Rom. 8%) due to 
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‘the Spirit. It is “good” not only negatively in contrast with 
the empty hope of non-Christians (I 4") but also positively in 
that it is genuine and victorious (Rom. 55), certain to be re- 
alised in the future kingdom of God. 

17. wapaxadéoa . . . kal ornpita err. Having named. 
the divine persons and recalled their gracious love and gift to 
all Christians (v. !$), Paul petitions Christ and God (the two 
persons being united here as in I 3!! by the singular optatives) 
first of all (1) to “encourage” the inward purposes or will of the 
faint-hearted among the readers (Suav tas xapdias as 3* I 315; 
note the change from the general #uas (v.!*) to the specific 
Upov), that is, to put into their hearts the confident assurance 
of salvation, the “eternal encouragement" of which he had just 
spoken (7rapaxadéoas resuming 7apdxXyouw). Then (2), recog- 
nising still the needs of the faint-hearted and gently reminding 
them that the future salvation, though it is assured by the in- 
dwelling Spirit, is contingent upon righteousness (cf. 111-3 I 3% 
$* f£; Rom. 14!? 2 Cor. 5!° 1 Cor. 3? f- Phil. 1°), he petitions 
further (as in 1!! I 3!) Christ and God to “establish (ornp(£a:; 
cf. I 3%- 8 and otnxete above v.!*) their hearts (sc. bpav Tas 
xapdtas; KL, et al., insert vds) in every good work that they 
do (contrast 7repuepeyd bea 0a4 3") and in every good word that 
they speak” (contrast v. ?). 


On abb 56, see 31* I 31 5*. Most codices have 'Inco0  Xotxóc; but 
A reads 'Incoü 6 Xprotés, and B Xotoxbs 'Incoüs (cf. Rom. 161* Eph. 52%; 
also D in 1! above). The unique b 6ed¢ 5 xatihp huay is given by NGF; 
BD omit b before 6eé¢, yielding an equally unusual phrase; 6e6¢ (K) 
or ò Bebs (APL) xal xac? tuv (AKLP) is conformation to Paul's reg- 
ular usage.—Paul speaks elsewhere of the love of God (3* Rom. 5* 8 
2 Cor. 13") and of the love of Christ (Rom. 85. 3? 2 Cor. 514); of God as 
the author of xap&xAnots (Rom. 155 2 Cor. 1°) and of Christ as the inspi- 
ration of the same (Phil. 21); of God as the author of hope (Rom. 15*) 
and of Christ in us the hope of glory (Col. 117); and of the grace both of 
God and of Christ (see I 1!). There is no intrinsic difficulty therefore 
in referring ò dyaxhoas xal 3obç to both Christ and God.—In the present 
context, xaoéxAnotc, which anticipates «apaxaAécat in v.17, means not 
“consolation” but “encouragement” (Find.; cf. I 3*).—On the femi- 
nine ending alovíz instead of the common alóvtos (which GF have here; 
df. 1°), cf. Heb. 9 Num. 25! Jer. 20!’, etc.—For éAnts &yaðh (which, 
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like xapéxAnots alovíz, is unique in the Gk. Bib.), see Goodwin’s note 
on Demosthenes, de cor. 258. On Bd3évar éAxiBa, cf. Job 6* Sir. 135 
on dya0éc, see I 3* and on &xí(, I r°. Is. 57!* may be cited: xapexkdeoa 
adtoy xal Bwxa adt xapdxAnery &ivfütwiy.—The adverbial expression 
dv xát (cf. 11 dv Buv&ust) is to be construed not with xapaxaJácat 
(B. Weiss), and not with 5oó4 alone, but with the two closely united 
participles ô dyaxfoag xal dobs (De W. Lün. Lft. e£ al.). The & in- 
dicates the sphere or more precisely the ground of the divine love and 
gift (cf. 11*- 18 Rom. 5'* Gal. 1* 2 Cor. 117).—Why Paul writes not “word 
and work" (so GFK, et al.; cf. Col. 3!* Rom. 15!* 2 Cor. ro") but “work 
and word” (not elsewhere in Paul; but cf. Lk. 24'*), and adds yab 
(which, like xavtt, is to be connected with both Epy@ and;A6T9) is quite 
unknown.—On the analogy of I 2* (tç xap8lac fpusv), NA put huv 
after xaoBíac. For the phrase xapaxadety tç xapdlac, cf. Col. 4* 
Eph. 6! Sir. 30%.—Ell. notes Chrys. on otyọlat: QeQauscat, Gore ui; 
cadebesOar dt xapaxAlvscOat. 


V. FINALLY (3*9. 


This section, as TO Aovróv and abeAgoé make clear, is new, and 
serves not as a conclusion of the foregoing (21!*-7) but as an intro- 
duction to the following discussion (3*5), as 7rapayryé\Aopev 
(v.* and vv. 1) and zrocnoete intimate; in other words, 
vv. 1-6 form a transition (analogous to I 4!-?) from the first to the 
second main point of the epistle, from the faint-hearted (15-217) 
to the idle brethren (3*!5). The structure is abrupt (cf. &é in 
vv. è 4. 5) more so than in I 5!**; and the transitions, based 
on association of ideas (TíeT:s to motos and, less obviously, 
to merroi@apev), do not quite succeed either in relieving the ab- 
ruptness or in making definite the underlying connection of 
thought. The situation may best be explained on the assumption 
not that a forger is at work (Wrede), or that in 21*-3* considerable 
material has been deleted (Harnack), but that Paul is replying 
informally to remarks made by his converts in their letter to him. 

Wishing to get their willing obedience to the command of 
vv. *!5, he seeks their sympathy in requesting their prayers for 
him and his cause, and delicately commends their faith (vv. !-). 
Finding, it may be, in the letter from the converts that the idle 
brethren are disposed to excuse their idleness on the ground that 
the Tempter is too strong for them, Paul bids them to remember 
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that Christ is really to be depended on to give them strength 
sufficient to resist temptation (v.?). Still wishing to get their 
willing obedience, Paul in the same Christ avows tactfully his 
faith in them that they will be glad to do what he commands, 
as indeed they are even now doing (v. 9). But as a stimulus to 
obedience, they need especially a vivid sense of God's love for 
them, and the reminder that Christ can give them an endurance 
adequate to the situation. Accordingly, Paul addresses a prayer 
for them to Christ the source of power (v. *). 

VFinally, pray, brothers, for us, asking that the word of the Lord 
may run its race and be crowned with glory, as it does with you; 
3and that we may be delivered from those unrighteous and evil men, 
—for not for all is the Christian faith. *Faithful, however, the Lord 
really is, and he will make you firm and guard you from the evil 
one. ‘Moreover, prompted by the Lord, we have faith in you that 
the things which we command, you both are doing and will continue 
to do. ‘However, may the Lord incline your hearts to a sense of 
God’s love and to the endurance that Christ alone inspires. 

1. 7d Aowrrev. Though TÒ Aouróv, like Xocróv (I 4! and GF 
here), is often found at the end of a letter intimating that it is 
drawing to a close (2 Cor. 13"; contrast 1 Cor. 1!* 4? 7%), yet 
it does not of necessity imply that “what remains to be said" is 
of secondary importance, as the instances in the other Mace- 
donian letters demonstrate (I 4! Phil. 3! 49). In fact, just as 
I 41 paves the way for the important exhortations in I 43-52 
(which are placed, like vv. 1-15 here, between two prayers, avrós 
Òe I 317-13 523 and II 21€ 316) so vv. 1-5, introduced as I 4! by 
(Tò) Xowrdv and the affectionate @deAdo/, serve as a tactful 
introduction to the important injunction in vv. ©!5, 

mpooevyer Oe kr. This appeal for the prayers of the readers 
is characteristic of Paul (1 I 575 Rom. 15% f- Col. 4*- !* Phile. 22; 
also 2 Cor. 1!! Phil. 119); it is inspired here by the circumstances 
in which he is writing, namely, as «al de yere (1*) has already 
intimated, by persecutions, and that too at the instigation of 
Jews, as ov yàp 7rávrav ») 7ríaTw in the light of I 21** suggests, 
and as the typical instances narrated in Acts (18* £-) corroborate. 
This appeal for sympathy is intended not to remind the readers 
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that they are not the only victims of Jewish opposition, but, as 
the tacit praise of their faith («aOas> xal Tpós dyads) suggests, 
to stir up within them such love for him that they will obey with 
alacrity the command which he is about to give (vv. *5). 

(va 0 dyos ToU Kupiou KTA. The prayer requested is not so 
much for Paul and his companions personally (Trepi 7uav) as 
for them as preachers of the gospel (214) and as sufferers in the 
common cause of the kingdom of God (1*). Hence the object of 
the prayer (iva being here not, as in 1", of the purpose, but of 
the object as in Phil. 1° Col. 1°; cf. v. ? below and I 4! 2 Cor. 8*) 
is both (1) that the word of the Lord (I 1*) may run its race un- 
hindered by the weight of opposition, and be crowned with glory; 
and (2) that the missionaries of the gospel of Christ may be de- 
livered from those well-known unrighteous and evil men. In each 
of the clauses with (v4 there is an additional remark (a) in ref- 
erence to the faith of the readers, xaÜd&x xal mpòs buds: and (b) 
in reference to the adversaries common to Paul and the readers, 
the Jews whose hearts are hardened, ov yàp 7rávrov * vrais. 


On Paul's prayers and requests for prayer, see especially E. von der 
Goltz, Das Gebet in der ältesten Christenheit, 1901, 112 f. The language 
here (xpocedyecOe ddeApol xept fiv) is natural enough in itself (Heb. 
13!*) and is quite Pauline (Col. 43); but the phrase as a whole reminds 
one of I 5%5 (dBeAgol xpocedyecbe xal zept huay). The agreement be- 
tween our phrase and that of I 5** is not, however, exact. The xal of I is 
not present here, a fact that makes the usual reference to 21*! less dis- 
tinct (Chrys. CEcumenius: *above he prayed for them, now he asks 
prayer from them"). Furthermore the position of d3eAgof is different; 
from I 5?* (cf. I 4! 2 Cor. 13"! Phil. 3! 4*), we should expect it to precede 
(as GF, ef al.) not to follow (NBA, et al.) xpocedyecte (cf. DE, et al., which 
put ddeAgol after tudv). Finally, unlike I 5**, the object of the prayer 
is here stated. The significance, if there is any, of the emphatic posi- 
tion of xpocedyeo8e is unknown. Since “those unrighteous and wicked 
men" (v. *) are evidently well known to the readers, it is not improbable 
that in their letter to him they had prayed for him in Corinth. If this 
surmise be correct, the present imperative (which, however, is regularly 
used in the Macedonian letters, the only aorists being &ox&cac0s I 528 
Phil. 4 and xA»oócate Phil. 2?) with which Paul replies may perhaps 
be rendered: “Keep on praying as you are, brethren, for us." 


vpéx kai dofalnta. “That the word of the Lord may run 
and be glorified." "This, the first object of the prayer, expressed 
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in a collocation (Tpéyew xal Go£dtea0a4) which is not found else- 
where in the Gk. Bib., is to the general effect that the gospel of 
Christ “may have a triumphant career” (Lft.). The word pé 
yew (used absolutely here as elsewhere in Paul) is, in the light 
of 1 Cor. 9** t- (cf. Rom. 9!* Gal. 2? 5? Phil. 210), probably a meta- 
phor derived from the races in the stadium. The word of the 
Lord is ó Tpéyov (Rom. 915), competing for the 9pafetov (1 Cor. 
9”) or a Tépavos (I 219 x Cor. 9%), that is, for the acceptance of 
the gospel as the power of God unto salvation. But to indicate 
the victory of the runner, Paul adds, not, as we should expect, 
orepavarat (cf. 2 Tim. 25), or Xaufdvg orépavor (1 Cor. 919), 
but, with a turn to the religious, 5ofafn Tat “be glorified,” that 
is, “crowned with glory" (compare the kingly crown in Ps. 8* 
Heb. 27: 9). But while the general point of the metaphor is clear, 
the exact force of it is uncertain. In the light of v. ?, however, it 
is probable that Tpéyg means not “to fulfil its course swiftly 
(Ps. 147* ws tayous) and without hindrance” (so Riggenbach 
and many others); not “to run, that is, unhindered, and make 
its way quickly through the world" (Dob., who notes the 
hope expressed in Mk. 13!° Mt. 24); but to run its race un- 
encumbered by obstacles (not self-imposed (cf. Heb. 12!) but) 
superimposed by adversaries, in this context, the Jews (cf. 
Theodoret àkoXvrax). 


In view of the unique collocation, tpéyetv xal So5átec0at, and of 
Paul's fondness for metaphors from the race-course, it is unnecessary 
to see here a literary allusion either to “the faithful and expeditious 
messenger" (Briggs) of Ps. 147*, or to Ps. 18* &> ylyas Spayelv b3dv adtod 
where “the path of the sun in the heavens is conceived as a race-course” 
(Briggs), or to Is. 55". In this phrase, evidently coined by Paul, the 
present tenses (contrast in v. * juc0Gguv) regard the race and victory as 
in constant progress. Each person or group of persons is constantly 
recognising the gospel at its true worth and welcoming it as the word not 
of man but of God. The transition to the complimentary xa8ó« xA. 
is thus easily made.—On 6 Adyo¢ tod xuplou, see I 1* where x has tod 
Beod (cf. I 25) as do GFP, ef al., here. On 3So&&tscÓ0at, see 12% 11, 


xalas xal mpos buds. “As it is running and is being glorified 
with you"; or succinctly, *as it does in your case." The praise 
implied in the prayer that the gospel may succeed with all as it 
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succeeds with the readers is designed probably as an incentive 
not to their prayers for him but to their obedience to the com- 
mand in mind (v. *). Sympathy for Paul is to create a willing 
compliance; if they love him, they will keep his commands. 
apes (I 39 is to be construed with both tp¢y7 and Sofafnras. 

2. xal iva pucOdpev. The Tva (parallel to Tva in v. ?) intro- 
duces the second object of mpoceúyecĝe: “that we may be de- 
livered." The aorist (contrast the present tenses in v. !) regards 
the action of deliverance simply as an event in the past without 
reference to progress. Asin 2 Cor. 1!! where the prayer requested 
is for deliverance (pveo@az) from the danger of death, and as 
in Rom. 15% f- where it is for deliverance from those that are 
disobedient in Judæa (iva pucO® aid tay àmeboúvtæv), so 
here person and cause are inseparable. 

TOv àTOTOV xal movnpåv avOpwrmv. “From those unright- 
eous and evil men." The 7» points to a definite class of ad- 
versaries (cf. Rom. 15%) and well known to the readers. That 
persecutions in Corinth are here referred to is likewise sug- 
gested by xal mdoyere in 1‘; and that the Jews are the insti- 
gators of persecution is the natural inference both from ov yap 
qráyrov 7) motis when compared with I 2!*!5, and from the 
typical instances recorded in Acts 185 f. 

ov yap Trávrov 5j Tra TG. “For not for all is the faith”; “it 
is not everybody who is attracted by the faith" (Rutherford). 
“The faith" (Gal. 1?) is not “the word of the Lord" (v. !), “the 
truth” (219. 12), or “the gospel" (cf. 214), but the faith which the 
gospel demands, the faith without which the gospel is not effec- 
tive as the power of God unto salvation. The ydp explains not 
the prayer for deliverance, as if “only deliverance from them is 
to be requested since their conversion is hopeless” (Schmiedel), 
but the reason why those unrighteous and evil men exist. The 
explanation is set forth not in terms of historical fact, “for not 
all have believed” (cf. Rom. 10o!* ov rdvres vmrjkovcav TQ evary- 
yew), but in terms of a general principle based on observation 
(stiv, which GF, et al., read, is to be supplied here as often else- 
where in Paul), “for not for all is the faith" (7r&vrev being either 
an objective or a possessive genitive; cf. Acts 1’ 2 Cor. 2? 
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Heb. 5"). In view of the fact that under similar circumstances 
Paul had expressed himself similarly as regards the conversion 
of the Jews (I 21915) it is quite likely that here too, in spite of 
TávTOV, he has in mind the obstinacy of the Jews. It was their 
rejection of Jesus as the Messiah that raised a serious problem 
not only for Paul (Rom. 9-11) but for others (Mk. 4!*-* Acts 
2816 8- Jn. 1237 f). Here, however, the mystery alone, not its 


solution, is stated. 


dcoxoc is used of persons only here in the Gk. Bib.; elsewhere, chiefly 
in Lk. Acts, Job, it is neuter; e. g. xo&ocetv droxa (Job 27* 36%) or 
Gtoxoy (Pr. 24" 2 Mac. 14%; cf. Lk. 23*) and xotety dxoxa (Job 34!5; 
cf. Polyc. Phil. 5*). “From its original meaning ‘out of place,’ *unbecom- 
ing,’ &toxosg came in late Greek to be used ethically = ‘improper,’ *un- 
righteous’; and it is in this sense that, with the exception of Acts 28°, 
it is always used in the Lxx. and N. T." (Milligan, Greek Papyri, 72). 
For other instances of the word, see Wetstein and Loesner, ad loc., 
and on Lk. 23“, and the former on Acts 28*. The prevailing ethical 
meaning makes unlikely the rendering “unbelieving” which the context 
might suggest (cf. I 21* Ge wh dpecxévtwy). For a conspectus of pro- 
posed translations such as “unreasonable,” "perverse," “unrighteous” 
(Thayer), etc., see Lillie’s note; compare also Hatch-Redpath, Con- 
cordance, where under dxoxog in Job 36" both xa and dvoua are noted 
as variants of &coxa.—On xovnod<, see I 5**; D in Lk. 23* reads xovnoóvy 
for dcoxov. On pbecbar ázó, see I 1!°—Born. (533), whom Wrede 
follows, finds an almost verbal dependence on Is. 25*: &xd &v0póxuv 
Pócp abtobs. But Ps. 139! would serve as well: é&eAod us xópte é£ dv- 
0p xou xoynooU, drd dvBpd¢ dB(xou pical us. Dob. (cf. Harnack, of. 
Cil.) sees a reference to 1 Mac. 14'* where Simon éẸñpey xdvta vouov 
xal xovnoóv; cf. Is. 9!” x&vres Gvouot xal xovnool. However this may 
be, it is evident both that Paul read the Lxx. and that the collocation 
&toxog xat xovnods is not found elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. 


8. motos Óé dori ò rúpios kT. “The Lord (Christ) is 
really (2*) faithful (cf. Rom. 3*), and as faithful will surely 
strengthen you and protect you from the evil one." Prompted 
it may be by a passage in their letter to him saying that some of 
the converts, probably the idlers, were disposed to excuse their 
conduct on the ground that the Tempter was too strong for 
them, and being “more anxious about others than about him- 
self” (Calvin), Paul turns somewhat abruptly (9€) from the sit- 
uation in Corinth and his own trials to the similar situation, so 
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far as persecution is concerned (1‘), in Thessalonica, and the 
moral dangers to which the devil exposed the readers (Upas, 
not 4s which Bentley and Baljon conjecture). With mortos, 
here naturally suggested by mistis (v.?), and with an emphatic 
écT(v (which is unexpected in the phrase 7ruzT0s 0 eos or xúpios), 
Paul reminds them that Christ is really to be depended on 
to give them strength sufficient to resist the enticement of the 
devil. Paul assures them not that they will be delivered from 
persecution (cf. I 3*) but rather that they will be strengthened 
both in faith (I 3?) and conduct (I 3! II 217), and thus be shielded 
from the power of Satan (I 2!* II 2°), that is, from the ethical 
aberrations, perhaps specifically the idleness and meddlesome- 
ness to which the Tempter (I 3?), by means of persecution, en- 
tices some of them. The similarity of 1 Cor. 10! has not escaped 
Calvin's notice: There hath no temptation taken you but such 
as man can bear; ruœr e de 0 Oeds, 8s ovx doel KTH. 


The usual phrase in Paul is not xtetbo Bé éotey ò xóptoç but simply 
maths å Bed (1 Cor. 1* 10 2 Cor. 115; cf. I 52). The change from 6eé¢ 
to xdprog = Christ (v.*) is in keeping with the tendency of II already 
mentioned (v. 25). In fact, the frequency of 4 xdpro¢ in vv.'-* (four 
times) has an interesting parallel in another Macedonian letter, Phil. 
4'** (where & xdpto¢ occurs four times). The unexpected éotty (G, ei al., 
omit, conforming to Paul’s usage), which emphasises the reality of the 
faithfulness of Christ, may be due simply to the contrast with the faith- 
lessness of the Jews; or it may intimate, as said, that in a letter to 
Paul the converts, perhaps specifically not the faint-hearted (21) but 
the idle brothers, had expressed the feeling that the evil one was too 
strong for them, thus accounting for their yielding to temptation. Paul's 
reply, emphasising the faithfulness of Christ who is stronger than the 
devil, serves both as a reminder that persecutions are not an excuse for 
idleness and as an incentive to do what Paul is about to command 
(vv. #4 6-15) — xóptoç stands in victorious antithesis to $ Xovnoóc; for, 
although grammatically tod xovnpod may be either masculine (Eph. 61€) 
or neuter (Rom. 12°), yet the masculine, in view not only of I 2!* 35 
II 2* but also of Paul's conception in general of the evil world (cf. 2 Cor. 
619), is the more probable gender (so Calv. and most modern expositors). 
For supposed allusions in this passage to the Lord's Prayer, see on the 
one side Lft. and Chase (The Lord's Prayer in the Early Church, 1891), 
and on the other Dibelius, ad loc.—On otypMerv, see I 3%. Elsewhere in 
the N. T. the future is otypfEer (as NADP, et al., here); in the Lxx. it is 
regularly otv»ptó. The reading of B (otyplcet) has a parallel in Jer. 
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175 that of GF (cnpfee) is due either to a previous otypfee (cf. B 
in Sir. 38%) or to an approximation to guAd&&ec (Dob.); cf. Sir. 4 
cuvtfjoncov xatgby xal pdAatar &xb xovnpod.—puAdecey is found apart 
from the Pastorals but twice elsewhere in Paul, Gal. 6: Rom. 21* (used 
in reference to the law). On tbe construction here, cf. Ps. 1207. The 
collocation otnefev and quA&ccety is without a parallel in Gk. Bib. 


4. werolOapev Sé etd. With 9é again, introducing a new 
point, and with the Pauline phrase merolĝapev év kvpío (Gal. 
5!? Phil. 2* Rom. 14", but not in I), Paul, who is still intent on 
gaining the willing obedience of the converts, avows with tact 
his faith that what he commands they will do as they are doing. 
This confidence is defined as inspired by the indwelling Christ 
(èv xvpiq), and as directed to the readers (é$' bpas; cf. 2 Cor. 
25; also eis buas Gal. 51°). The insertion of 7rowiTe (cf. I 5%) 
tactfully prepares for 7roujoerte, as kaÜ&s xal mepemareîre (I 41) 
prepares for 7epuzcevunre MáXXov (I 4). Though the words 
are general, “what (that is, guae not quaecumque) we com- 
mand, both you are doing and will continue to do" (the future 
being progressive; BMT. 60), yet it is natural in view both 
of 7rapary'yéXXouev. (cf. vv. * 1?) and 7roujoere to find a specific 
reference, namely, not to the faint-hearted (as if vv. +5 were a 
doublet of 2117), and not to the request for prayer (vv. 1? Lft.), 
but to the command in vv. *!5 (Calvin). 


The underlying connection between v. * and v. * is not evident. In- 
deed, xexol€auev is less obviously dictated by xtoté¢ than xtorés is 
by xiotic. The connecting idea may be that since Christ is really faith- 
ful and will surely protect the readers from the wiles of the devil, Paul 
may dare to express his faith in them, prompted by Christ, that they 
(probably the idlers) will no longer seek to excuse their idleness but will 
be willing, as they are able (v. *), to do what he commands. Or it may 
be that v. * is suggested by something else said in the letter to Paul. 
In any case, v. * prepares for vv. *!*, as most admit (Lün. Riggenbach, 
Ell. Wohl. Mill. e£ al.; so Find. who, however, refers xotette to vv. 1-3). 
—xelOervy is characteristic of Paul, though the word is not confined to 
his writings; the perfect tense here denotes the existing state, “I am 
confident." The specifically Pauline éy xup(« (see I 3*) does not always 
appear in this phrase (xéxo:@a éxl or el;). While v. * hints that the 
readers are “in the Lord," the position of ép’ bya¢ intimates only that 
Paul is in the Lord, the one who inspires his confidence in the converts; 
contrast Gal. 51°, xéxoiüa els byas dv xuplp. xelbervy is construed with 
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ip’ bu&c (2 Cor. 2* Mt. 27* and often in Lxx.), with el; (Gal. 5!* Sap. 
169) with év (Phil. 3*), and with éxf and dative (2 Cor. 1°, etc.).—The 
expected dpiv after xapayyéAdopey (I 4"; cf. below, vv. $- 1°) is inserted 
by AGFKLP, ei al.; but NBD, 4 al., omit. On $«t, cf. Gal. s:* Phil. 2% 
2 Cor. 23, etc.; on xapayyéAAatv, see I 43.—xal xowits xal xochoste 
is read by P and Vulg. and (without the first xal) by SAD; GF have 
xal éxotfjsate xal xowive; B alone is comprehensive with xai éxottoate 
xal zotte xal xotfoste. Either B is original with its unexpected aorist 
after the present xapayyéńňopey, or the seat of the trouble is the itacism 
xotfoate which D preserves. 


5. o è «opus xTÀ. The new point, introduced by 9é, 
is slightly adversative. Although Paul has confidence in the 
Lord that they will do what he commands (v. * looks not to 
qrotéire but to morýoerTe), yet he is certain that the help of the 
Lord is indispensable to incline their hearts to keep his com- 
mand. What they need especially is a sense of God's love to 
them and a reminder that Christ can give them an endurance 
adequate to face the persecutions. Hence the prayer: “May 
the Lord (= Christ) direct (I 3!) your hearts (I 39 II 21?) unto 
the love of God and the endurance of Christ." 


In Paul, } &v&xv to Geod (Rom. 558% 2 Cor. 131) means not our love 
to God but God's love to us, the thought here being that their inner 
life may be directed to a sense of the divine love (see SH. on Rom. 5*). 
With an appreciation of the meaning of God's love, there would be no 
temptation to infringe upon g:AadeAgla by the continuance of idle habits 
(cf. I 4*-*).—Since elsewhere in Paul óxopuovf) = “endurance,” the ren- 
dering patientem exspeclationem (Beza), “patient waiting" (AV), which 
demands the objective genitive, is here improbable (see Vincent); 
see, however, Lft. Schmiedel, and Dob. and compare Ign. Rom. 10%, év 
bxou.ovi) 'Incoü Xprctod, an expression which is “probably derived from 
St. Paul" (Lft.). Taking óxouovf, = “endurance,” Xprotod may mean 
either the endurance which Christ possesses and shares (cf. 565a toi 
xuglou in 2), or which is characteristic of him, and hence an object 
of imitation as in Polyc. Phil. 85; or it may mean the endurance which 
Christ inspires, as ô 6ed¢ «ftc óxouovi, (Rom. 15*) suggests (cf. Moff.).— 
è Xotatós is not found elsewhere in II; cf., however, I 2* 3* 4'*, and see 
Mill. 136. The total phrase 4 óxouovl) tod Xprotod appears to be found 
only here in the Gk. Bib.—The phrase xatevOévery (or &00Óvetv) «dq 
xaobla, (or thy xapdlav) occurs frequently in the Lxx. (1 Ch. 29!* 
2 Ch. 12" 19* 20? Pr. 21%, etc.); on elc (cf. xpé¢ in I 3"), see Sir. sr** 
Judith 12*. DE, Vulg. have ta¢ xapBlac dyay (129); but dey referring 
to åp’ das in v. ‘is emphatic (B. Weiss). 
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VI. COMMAND AND EXHORTATION (3*5). 


This section contains the second main point of the letter, pre- 
pared for in vv. 15, “the case of the idlers" (Find.). Word 
has come to Paul (v. ") orally and by letter to the effect that the 
idle minority, in spite of his oral (v. 1° I 4") and written (I 411 
54) instructions are still begging and meddlesome, some of them 
still refusing to obey his epistolary injunctions (I 5?" and be- 
low, v. 4). The case having become acute, Paul orders the ma- 
jority to take severer measures against the idle minority, to 
add to vov@erety (v.15 I c4), eréAXecÓat (v.*) and pù evvava- 
piyvuc@a (v. 14). Insisting, however, that the delinquents are 
brothers (vv. *- 15), and surmising that the majority have not 
always dealt tactfully with the excited idlers (vv. !*- 15), Paul is 
careful to explain just why he gives the command (vv. ?-?) and 
to have it understood that the discipline, being intended for ref- 
ormation, is to be administered in love (vv. 14-15). In fact, his 
attitude throughout is not that of an apostle exercising his apos- 
tolic authority but that of a brother appealing to brothers in 
the name of a common authority, the Lord Jesus Christ. He 
believes that his word will suffice; but he contemplates the prob- 
ability that a few of the idlers will persist in being recalcitrant. 


The connection of thought is clear, the divisions being marked by 3é 
(vv. & 3%. 13. 14) and ydp (vv. 7. 1% 4). Though the brethren as a whole 
are addressed throughout the section (even in v. 1?), it is really the ma- 
jority whom Paul has in mind and upon whom he places the responsi- 
bility for the peace of the brotherhood. 


‘Now we command you, brothers, using the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to keep away from every brother who walks in idleness 
and not in accordance with the instruction which you received from 
us. "For you yourselves know how you ought to imitate us, for we 
were not idle among you, nor did we receive the means of support 
from any one without paying for it; *bul in toil and hardship, night 
and day we kept at our work in order that we might not put on any 
of you the burden of our maintenance,—not because we have no 
right to free support, but that we might give in ourselves an example 
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for you to imitate. Y For also, when we were with you, this we used to 

command you: “If any one refuses to work, neither let him eat.” 
I For we are informed that some among you are walking in idleness, 
not working themselves but being busybodies. “Now such as these 
we command and exhort, prompted by the Lord Jesus Christ, that 
with tranquillity of mind they work and earn their own living. 
Now as for you, brothers, do not grow tired of doing the right 
thing. “In case, however, any one is nol for obeying our word ex- 
pressed in this letter, designate that man; let there be no intimate 
association with him; in order that he may be put to shame; tand 
so count him not as an enemy, but warn him as a brother. 

6. mapayyeAXopev Se piv krX.. With a particle of transition 
(8€), the point prepared for in vv. 1-5 (especially zraparyyéXXoper 
and 7roujcere v. *) is introduced, the responsibility of the ma- 
jority in reference to the case of the idlers. The command (I 4™ 
and 4?) is addressed by a brother to brothers, and is based on 
the authority not of Paul but of Christ. The phrase “in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ" differs from “in the Lord Jesus 
Christ" (with which the idlers are indirectly commanded and 
exhorted in v. 12), and from “through the Lord Jesus” (I 4°), 
in that it is not subjective “prompted by the indwelling name 
or person of the Lord Jesus Christ,” but objective, “with,” that 
is, “using” that name. By the actual naming of the name, Paul 
draws attention not only to the authoritative source of his in- 
junction, but also to the responsibility which the recognition of 
that supreme authority entails. 

oredr as bas KTA. Thesubstance of the command is “that 
you hold aloof from (cf. I 4? awéyeoOas vpas ard) every brother 
who walks idly (or, with Rutherford, “not to be intimate with 
any of your number who is a loafer’’) and not according to the 
deliverance which you have received from us.” The persons to 
be avoided are not enemies but brothers (v. !*), Their fault lies 
in the realm of conduct; they “walk” (cf. I 2!* 41. "), that is, 
“live” (Chrys.), behave themselves" as idlers (árdxros). The 
reference in 7repuraTetv atdaxtws is to the refusal, on the part of 
a small fraction of the converts (v. u Ttvds) to work and earn 
their own living, and to the resultant idleness, want, and meddle- 
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some demand for support from the church, which are mentioned 
in I 44- and warned against in I 5! (vovÜereire Tovs atdxtous; 
cf. below, v. 15). As the adverbial clause 47) karà TH trapddoow 
«Th., parallel to and explanatory of árd«ros, intimates, this dis- 
obedient idleness was contrary to the express instruction given 
when Paul was with them (v. !? and I 44 «a0as trapnyyelAaper) 
and reiterated in the first epistle (411-12; cf. 51‘). 


On the phrase àv évéuartt, cf. 1 Cor. 5* 611 Col. 31! Eph. 52 Acts 1618 
Ign. Polyc. 51; also 1 Cor. i!* (814 tod óvóuatoc); on the meaning 
of the phrase, see Heitmüller, Im Namen Jesu, 1903, 73.—!v after 
xuolou is to be omitted with BD, et al., “as a likely interpolation" (Ell.). 
—octéAJsc9at is found several times in the Lxx. but only once elsewhere 
in the N. T. (2 Cor. 81°). From the root meaning “set,” the further idea, 
“set one's self for," “prepare” (Sap. 71 14! 2 Mac. 5!), or “set one's 
self from,” “withdraw” (cf. 3 Mac. 1!* 4", and especially Mal. 2* axd 
*oocdrkou byéuatés uou otéAAgcGar adtéy in parallelism with qogetcOat), 
is easily derived. The meaning, which is somewhat uncertain in 2 
Cor. 815, is clear here, “withdraw one’s self from,” “hold aloof from” 
= ywolGecbar (Theodoret), or dxézec8at (which is parallel to oté\Aso8ax 
in Hippocrates, Vet. Med. 10, as quoted by Liddell and Scott); it differs 
little from bxoctéAAewv èautóy (Gal. 213) and bxocréAAeoOar (cf. GF 
in 2 Cor. 8**), On the word, see Loesner, ad loc., and Wetstein on 2 Cor. 
8:5; also Mill on our passage. For the subject accusative dya¢ resuming 
duty, see Bl. 72*.—It has already been stated (see I 514) that até&xtwe¢ 
may be either general “disorderly ” or specific “idly.” ‘That the specific 
sense is intended is evident from vv. 7-* where 3) xao&Soct is indirectly 
explained by the reference to Paul's habitual industry (épyalQépevor); 
from v. !* where 1) x&oa3Soct as orally communicated by Paul is quoted: 
“if any one refuses to work (épyátec0at), he shall not eat”; and from 
v. !! where á&t&xto is defined as pnddv Epyaloudvous. The fault is not 
idleness but deliberate, disobedient idleness. What was probable in 
I 4-12 5:4 now becomes certain; the second epistle explains the first. 
D, ef al., by reading xeprxatodvtog &t&xtu« (as in v. 11) blunt the em- 
phasis on the adverb. On uh, see BM T. 485.—Precisely how much is 
involved in the command to the majority “to hold aloof from" the idle 
brethren is uncertain, even in the light of the further specifications in 
vv. 1*!*, The idlers are deprived to some extent of freedom of associa- 
tion with the rest of the believers, though to ph suvavagalyvucbar (v. 14) 
there is not added, as is the case with the incestuous person in 1 Cor. 5!!, 
a unde cuvecBlev. It is not Paul's intention to exclude the idlers from 
the brotherhood, for he insists that the admonitions even to the recalci- 
trant among the idlers, being designed to make them ashamed of them- 
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selves and return to their work, be tempered with love (cf. Chrys.). 
Furthermore, the fact that otéAAecOat, as interpreted in vv. 1*'*, is 
an advance over vou@etety (v. !* I 51) and calls for a slightly severer 
attitude to the delinquents suggests that, in the interval between I and 
II, the idlers, influenced both by the belief that the day of the Lord was 
near and by the severity of the persecutions (vv. '-*), had become more 
meddlesome and contumacious than at the time of writing I (see note 
on xeá&ccsty ta ra I 4"). It is evident that some of them persist 
in refusing to obey Paul's orders as conveyed by letter (v. 1 I 52"); and 
it is not improbable that some of the more excited idlers were responsible 
for the disquieting assertion that the day of the Lord is present (2*).— 
Most recent editors prefer the excellently attested reading xapeAcBocay 
(NA), which is supported by éA&Qocav (D), and, with corrected orthog- 
raphy, by «aoéAagov (EKLP). On the other hand, this reading puts 
an emphasis upon the idlers which would lead one to expect in the sequel 
not ofate (v. 7) but ofbacw. Hence xapeAá&Qece (BG, ef al.), which fits 
both óu&q and oare, is the preferable reading, leaving xapeA&Qocav 
(on the ending, see Bl. 21?) to be explained either (1) as an emendation 
(Weiss, 57) in accord with the adjacent xavtb¢ d3eApo6 (Pesh. ei al. have 
Xapé£AaQe), or (2) as a scribal error arising from “an ocular confusion with 
—octy (xapá5octy) in the corresponding place of the line above” (WH. 
49.3172). For xap’ judy, B reads dg’ quay (1 Cor. 119); cf. G in I 2v. 


7-11. In these verses, Paul gives the reasons why he com- 
mands the readers to hold aloof from the idle brethren among 
them, the separate points being introduced respectively by yap 
(v. 7), xal yap (v.19), and yap (v."). (1) First with ydp (v. ?), 
he reminds them of himself as an example of industry, how he 
worked to support himself when he was with them, so as to free 
them from any financial burden on his account, strengthening 
the reminder by referring to the fact that though he, as an apos- 
tle, was entitled to a stipend, yet he waived that right in order 
that his self-sacrificing labour might serve as an example to them 
of industry (vv.7-*). (2) Next with «al ydp (v.1*), he justifies the 
present command (v. *) by stating that the instruction to the 
idlers referred to in v. * (7) zrapáóocts) is but a repetition of what 
he had repeatedly commanded when he was with them, namely, 
“if any one refuses to work, neither let him eat” (v. 1°). (3) Fi- 
nally with yap (v.1), he wishes it to be understood distinctly 
that he issues the command because he is informed that some 
among them are idle and meddlesome. 
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In reminding the converts both of himself as a visible example of in- 
dustry (vv. *-*) and of his repeated oral teaching in reference to idleness 
(v. 1°), it would appear that Paul intends not only to arouse the majority 
to a sense of their own responsibility in the matter, but also to furnish 
them with arguments that would have weight even with those who 
might persist in refusing to obey this command as conveyed by letter 
(v. “I 527), At all events, this latter consideration helps to explain why 
Paul refers them not to what he had written in I, but to what he had 
said and done when he was yet with them. To be sure v. * is an exact 
reminiscence of I 2*, and v. !! recalls what was written in I 411-15; but 
both the example of Paul (vv. *-*) and the precept in v. !* (cf. xabi< 
xapnyye(Aauey, I 41) hark back to the time of the first visit. 


7. avrol yap oléate xtX. With an appeal to the knowledge of 
the readers quite in the manner of I (2! 3* 53; cf. 1* 2*- §, etc.), 
Paul advances the first reason (ydp) for commanding the readers 
to hold aloof from every brother who walks idly and not in ac- 
cordance with the specific instruction received. "The reason is 
that they themselves know, without his telling them, the man- 
ner in which they ought to imitate him, namely, by working and 
supporting themselves. Though addressed to all, the appeal is 
intended for the idlers. On the analogy of I 4!, we expect 
mâs Set bpas mrepimatety boe pupeishai pas (Lft.); but the 
- abridged expression puts an “emphasis on pepetoOaz and gives 
the whole appeal more point and force” (Ell.). 

Ste oùe nraxtnocapey...ovdd KTrA. The Šri is not “that” 
(I 3?) resuming m&s, but “for,” explaining why they know how 
to imitate Paul. The explanation is stated (1) negatively, and 
in two co-ordinated clauses (oùe ... ovdd), namely, (a) “be- 
cause we were no loafers when we lived among you" (Ruther- 
ford), and (b) because '* we did not receive our maintenance from 
any one for nothing"; and (2) positively (v. *), “but we worked 
toiling and moiling night and day rather than become a burden 
to any of you” (Rutherford). That àTa«Teiv (only here in the 
Gk. Bib.) is not general “to be disorderly” but specific “to be 
idle," “to be a loafer” (Rutherford) has already been pointed 
out (see on ToUs àárd«Tovs in I 5). éaOcew dprov is apparently 
a Hebraism for écOíew (v. 1°). In view of mapd Tivos (not Twi 
as in Tobit 8% N), it means not “take a meal," and not simply 
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* get food," but more broadly “receive the means of support,” 
“get a living." Paul received maintenance, lodging probably 
with Jason; but unlike the idle brothers who were begging sup- 
port from the church, he did not receive it “gratis,” that is, 
without paying for it (cf. 2 Cor. 117 f; also Exod. 21" Óepeàv 
dvev apyupiov), 


On x6 Bet, cf. I 4!, and Col. 4° efSévac xGG Bet duäs; wewetobar, here 
and v. * in Paul, is rare in Gk. Bib. (Heb. 137 3 Jn. 11 4 Mac. 9%, etc); 
on wunths, a word found chiefly in Paul, see I 1*.— The phrase éo0lecv 
Gotoyv, only here and v. in Paul (cf. Mk. 31* 78, etc., and Lxx. passim), 
represents the Hebrew ond Son (see BDB. sub voc. and Briggs, JCC. on 
Ps. 145), which, like the simple 5», denotes “take a meal," “get food,” 
and, by a further extension of meaning “to spend one's life" (or, “to 
earn a livelihood”; see Skinner, JCC. on Gen. 3!*); so Amos 7!! where 
Lxx. has xaxaQtoüv. But the total phrase écO(ew &ptov rapá tvog 
seems to be unique in Gk. Bib., Lev. 10'* (A) Lk. ro! Phil. 4!* not being 
exact parallels. A few minuscules, bothered with épéyopev xaoá, read 
&A&Qousy xap&.—For the adverbial accusative 5oge&v, which is common 
in Lxx., cf. in N. T. Rom. 3* Gal. 2*t. For odx . . . 0086 . . . &JÀ, 
see I 2*.—The fact that Paul states not only that he was not idle but also 
that he did not beg is doubtless due to the consideration that the idlers 
were begging support from the church (cf. the emphatic &avcóv in v. "); 
the reference in I 5!! to un3evbo xoelav now becomes definite. - 


8. GAN’ év corm rT. “We were not idle (ovx), and we did not 
receive support from any one without paying for it (005€), but 
on the contrary (@\Aqd, this strong adversative being antithetical 
here as in I 2? to both the negative clauses) we were working," 
etc. But instead of proceeding “working in order that we might 
give ourselves as an example for you to imitate us" (v. **), and 
thus coming directly to the point introduced by petobat (v. 7), 
Paul interjects two considerations designed to increase enor- 
mously the value of his example. (1) First, he calls attention to 
the fact, with which the readers are already acquainted and to 
which he had alluded in another connection in his first epistle 
(2°), that his labour was (a) exacting, “in toil and hardship," (b) 
incessant, “by night and by day,” and (c) solely in their inter- 
ests, ‘‘so as not to put on any one of you a financial burden"; 
and secondly (2), he observes characteristically that he worked 
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to support himself, not because he had no right to demand, as 
an apostle of Christ, support from the church, but worked, waiv- 
ing his right to maintenance, in order that he might give in him- 
self a visible and constant example of self-sacrificing industry 
for them to imitate. 
The participle égyatéuevor is loosely attached to both fraxthcauev 
and épéyouey, a construction not uncommon in Paul (see I 21? 2 Cor. 75). 
—Some expositors separate the adverbial clauses, putting év xé6z xal 
uóx9« in sharp opposition to 3wpekv, and taking vwuxtd< . . . éoya- 
Tópevot as an explanatory parallel of àv xóxu xal 4.678, “more remotely 
dependent on the foregoing ége&yousv" (Ell; so also De W. Wohl. 
Schmiedel, e£ al.). But as Lillie, who inclines to the separation, re- 
marks: “Grammatically, however, the words év xéxy . . . éoyatduevor 
may just as well be taken together in one antithetical clause,” antithet- 
ical we may repeat, in the light of I 23, to both odx traxthoapey and 
0082 ép&rousy.— The reference to the manner and purpose of his work 
is evidently advised. But whether the reminiscence of I 2*, which is 
almost verbal (except that àv xóxq xal uóx9« is closer to 2-Cor. 11” 
than to I 2°), is likewise conscious is not certain.—N BG read here vuxtd< 
xal j$pdoac as in I 255 ADEKLP, æ al., emphasise the duration of the 
labour by reading the accusative. On the repeated phrase as a whole, see 
on I 2*. 


9. ovy Stu eTA. Using a common ellipsis (ovx 57: . . . àAXd), 
Paul qualifies the preceding statement with a view not simply 
to asserting his apostolic right to support from the church, but 
also to strengthening the force of his example by reminding the 
readers that he waived that right. Both the assertion and the 
waiving of rights are characteristic of Paul, especially as regards 
the right to receive remuneration for his missionary labour. In 
I Cor. 9", he fortifies his contention by quoting the point of a 
word of the Lord (Mt. 10!°=Lk. 10"). The language in which he 
expresses here his right differs from that in I (2*; see notes on 
2*5. 9) where the same claim is made and waived, and agrees 
with that in 1 Cor. 9* £- pù oùe &xouev é£ovaíay dayeiv xal 
meîv; uù oùe čyopev éfovaíay àOeX)v *yvvaixa Tepudnyew 
(even the wives of missionaries being entitled to support), and 
especially 7 udvos yò xai Bapváfas ove éyopev é£ovaíav p 
éprydtecÓat, In the light of the latter citation, we may supply 
here after the absolute éfovcíav a uù épyyátecÜa. 
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AAN lva KTA. “But (we worked, waiving our rights) in order 
that we might give ourselves as an example to you with a view to 
your imitating us.” Since Paul says not oxũijre (cf. Phil. 31 
éyete Tov 7 uas) but Sdper Upiv, it is likely that he intends to 
emphasise the self-sacrifice involved in this waiving of his rights, 
an emphasis which is conspicuous in a similar connection in 
the first epistle (28 uera&obvas . .. ras éavrüv Nrvyds). The 
éautous here is likewise more emphatic than the 74s just cited 
from Phil. 3"; Paul gives not simply the command to work 
(v. 19), but also himself as an example of industry. 


On the ellipsis ody 8t: (cf. 2 Cor. 1** 35 7* Phil. 41), whose origin is 
forgotten in usage (cf. Phil. 4"), see Bl. 81'; and on the ellipsis after 
dAAX&, see Bl. 77%. In the first case we may supply “we worked,” in 
the second, * we worked, waiving the right," or simply “we did it." 
For &A2’ tva, cf. 2 Cor. 2* 13’ Eph. $*'.—4Eoucí(av is here not potestatem 
but ius, not “liberty of action” but moral “right” or authority; see 
Mill. and cf. yey &&ouclav in Rom. 9" 1 Cor. 7°? 9g** r11*. —On «ószov, 
see I 1*; on the use of 3:3évat here, cf. Eph. 4" t. 


10. «ai yàp Ste rth. “For also when we were with you (cf. 
I 3* II 2*) this (that follows, To9To being resumed by the rı 
recitative as in I 4!) we were wont to command you (7rapyy- 
yéAAopev; contrast 7rapr'yyeXa pev in I 4"), namely," etc. The 
yap is parallel to yap in v. 7, and the xal co-ordinates the first 
reason for the command of v. $, that is, the example of industry 
(vv. 7-*), with the second reason, namely, the oral precept re- 
peatedly given when he was with them (v.?°). The vapdóocw 
of v. 5, which is now stated (ei Tus ov Ü£Xei KTA.) is not a truism: 
“if any one does not work, he has nothing to eat," but an ethical 
imperative: “if any one refuses to work, he shall not eat"; 
“nolle vitium est" (Bengel). In characterising as Christian this 
* golden rule of labour" (Dob.), Paul is true to the traditions of 
his Jewish teachers and to the example of the Master himself 
(Mk. 69). The very phrase itself may well be the coinage of Paul, 
for the Thessalonians were mainly working people. 


Many parallels to this word of Paul, both Jewish and Greek, have 
been suggested (see Wetstein); but the closest is that found in Bereshith 
Rabba on Gen. 1? (a midrash “redacted according to Zunz in Palestine 
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in the sixth century"; see Schürer, I, 140): “if they do not work, they 
have nothing to eat.” But, as Dob. rightly urges, both in the passage 
cited and m other parallels that have been adduced, “the full valuation 
of labour as a moral duty” (Dob.), which is the point of Paul’s words, 
is absent. Deissmann would have it (Light, 318) that Paul was “ prob- 
ably borrowing a bit of good old workshop morality, a maxim coined 
perhaps by some industrious workman as he forbade his lazy apprentice 
to sit down to dinner.” Be that as it may, it is the industrious workman 
Paul who introduces this phrase, with its significant emphasis on 6éAz:, 
into the realm of Christian ethics. On the imperative in the apodosis, 
cf. 1 Cor. 31* 731, etc. For oò which negates 06A«t, instead of wh (which 
D reads) in conditional sentences, see BMT. 370 f. The presence of 
um instead of wf (1 Cor. 71?) is due to oò (cf. 1 Cor. 107 f- Eph. 5%, and 
Bl. 77:9). B* and x* read ip1áCo9e; L reads 0615. 


11. dxovopev yap eTA. With ydp (parallel to ydp in vv. ?- 1*), 
Paul explains (just why we do not know) that he is giving the 
command of v. * on the basis of information received orally or 
by letter, or both. “For we are informed that some among you 
are living in idleness.” In saying “some (Ttds) among them" 
(dv uuév, not buv v. *, or ÈE Uuov; cf. Rom. 11"), Paul speaks 
indefinitely (cf. Gal. 1? 213 2 Cor. 10*: !3, etc.); but he has in mind 
definite persons whose names may have been known to him from 
his source of information. Idleness is an affair of the brother- 
hood (I 4*3 5211-14, and the brethren as a whole are responsible 
for the few among them who “do nothing but fetch frisks and 
vagaries" (Leigh). 

pndev épyyatouévovs àXXÀ Trepiepeyatouévovs. In a paronoma- 
sia elegans (Wetstein), common to both Greek and Roman writ- 
ers, Paul defines 7reperaTeiv àrdxros (cf. v. *) both negatively 
“working not at all," and positively “being busybodies." The 
point is not simply that some of the brethren are living in idle- 
ness, but also that these idlers, instead of minding their own 
business (I 4!), are meddling in the affairs of the brotherhood 
(év buiv), seeking in their poverty and want to exact funds from 
the treasury of the group (see on rpdocey rà iÓia I 41), instead 
of working to support themselves as they are able and as they 
ought to do. 


_ The present tense áxoóouav (cf. 1 Cor. 11!*, and contrast the aorist 
in Col. 1* Eph. 1!*) indicates not “we have just heard,” but either “we 
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keep hearing," a progressive present, or “ we hear, are told, are informed,” 
a present for the perfect (BMT. 16; Vulg. has audivimus). cdnobetv 
may refer to hearsay (Find. Dob.; cf. 1 Cor. 51 111); but it may just 
as well indicate information received by letter, by word of mouth, or 
both (cf. Lk. 4** Acts 7!* 3 Jn. 4); note in P. Oxy. 294 dvtigdyysts of 
a “reply” to a letter, and dxodew gáa, “to get word" by letter.—If 
there is a distinction (cf. Bl. 73*) between dxodew with an infinitive 
(r Cor. 11!5) and &xoóstv with the participle, the former construction 
will refer simply to the fact that they walk, the latter, to the continuous 
state of walking.—In the light of traxthoapey dv byt (v. 7), the zept- 
vXatoUvyta, &téxtws may be joined directly with év duty; since, however, 
Paul does not elsewhere use xeprxatety év in the sense of * walk among," 
it may be better to connect év ðutv with trvac, the separation being 
emphatic; cf. 1 Cor. 10%” (possibly also 3!* 1512), and Schmiedel, Moff. 
Dob. Rutherford. D, ef al., obscure the emphasis by reading «vá év 
buty xeotxatodvtac; Vulg. has inter vos quosdam ambulare.—To illus- 
trate the “elegant paronomasia," commentators refer among others to 
Demosthenes (Phil. IV, 72) épy&Gn xal xeptepyářn, and to Quintilian 
(VI, 3**) non agere dixit sed satagere. Various translations have been at- 
tempted (see Lillie); e.g. “keine Arbeit treibend sondern sich herum- 
ireibend" (Ewald); “doing nothing, but overdoing; not busy in work, 
but busybodies” (Edward Robinson, Lex. 1850); “working at no bus- 
iness, but being busybodies” (Ell). For other instances in Paul of 
this play on words, Lft. refers to Phil. 3* 1 Cor. 73! 2 Cor. 1!* 33 61° ros; 
see also Bl. 821—xeptepyáčecða: is found elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only 
Sir. 3° (cf. Sap. 8* x); cf. Test. xii, Reub. 31° and Hermas, Sim. IX, 27; 
it is sometimes equivalent to xoAuxpayyovety (2 Mac. 29°), See fur- 
ther, Deissmann, NBS. 52, and cf. xeplepyo< in 1 Tim. $1. 


12. Trois 5¢ rovovrots kTÀ. Having explained in vv. 7-1 why 
he commands the brothers to hold aloof from every brother who 
lives in idleness, Paul now turns (6€) to command the idlers to 
work and earn their own living in tranquillity of mind, the Tots 
TOLOVTOIS being in contrast with Upiv (v. *). Paul, however, says 
not “we command you idlers," or even “those idlers," but in- 
directly and impersonally "such as these." Furthermore, though 
he uses Trapa/yyéXXopev as in v. 5, he adds to it a 7rapaxaXoüpev, 
tempering the command with an exhortation. And still further, 
wishing it to be understood that he speaks on the authority not 
of himself but of the indwelling Christ, he adds “in the Lord 
Jesus Christ." The tone of the verse is obviously tactful. Paul 
speaks as one of them, not as an apostle but as a babe (I 2"); 
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and he is confident that this word from him will suffice for most 
of the idlers, though in v. !* he faces the contingency that a few 
of them will continue to be disobedient (I 57’). 

iva peta Hovyias KTh. Not without reference to his own ex- 
ample, Paul commands and exhorts them (éva introducing the 
object) to work and earn their own living, and that too with 
tranquillity of spirit. They are to depend for their maintenance 
not upon others (I 4/3) but upon their own exertions (Chrys. notes 
the emphatic éavróv). In the light of 7evydGew (I 4! q. v.), 
peta novyias is to be understood as the opposite not of 7repuep- 
rydbeaOai, as if “without meddlesomeness" were meant, but of 
the feverish excitement of mind stimulated by the belief that 
the Parousia was at hand, or, in its new and erroneous form 
(22), was actually present, a belief which together with the per- 
secutions (vv. '-*) accounts for the increase of idleness and 
meddlesomeness since the writing of I. 


On torodtot, which defines the «tv&z with reference to them indi- 
vidually or as a class, see Bl. 47* and cf. Rom. 16!* 1 Cor. 1618 f., etc. 
—xagaréXXstv (I 4") and XagaxaAsiv (I 21) are not combined else- 
where in Paul; on the Tva with xapaxadsty, cf. I 4; with «apa r£XXaty 
Paul elsewhere employs the infinitive (v. * 1 Cor. 7!*; contrast 1 Tim. 57). 
After xapaxaAoüusv, supply adtod¢ or tod¢ totodtouc.—On the divine 
name with êy, see I 1!; P omits Xprot@; KL, ef al., read the logically 
synonymous &td tod xuplou tjv "I. X. with Rom. 15% (see on I42).— 
On touxla, cf. Acts 221 x Tim. 2" f. Sir. 28:5; peté marks the quality 
of mind with which working and earning their own living are to be 
associated.—On 4c9ew &oxov, see v. °. 


13. ipeis dé, à&eXdoí eT. “O brothers, do not tire of doing 
the right" (Rutherford). With 9é and an affectionate 2deAdo/, 
Paul turns from the idlers (v. ") to the brethren addressed in 
v.* The new point, general in form (since saAo7rotety is 
applicable to all) but specific in reference (as v. ™ intimates), is 
a direct hint to the majority, perhaps definitely to “those that 
labour among you” (I $13), that they keep on trying to do the 
right thing for the delinquents. The words may imply that in 
warning the idlers (I 5) the brethren had become impatient 
and tactless. 
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Chrys., however, thinks that the majority are here reminded that they 
are not to permit the idlers to perish with hunger. Calv., taking the 
words generally, interprets Paul as fearing that their experience of the 
abuse of liberality will tend to make the leaders uncharitable, even to 
the deserving members of the church.— With the exception of Lk. 18', the 
verb évxaxsty is found elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only in Paul; cf. Gal. 6°, 
cd Bè xaAby xoto0vteg ui) évxaxgev. On the spelling é&vxaxstv (BD), 
éyxaxetvy (NA; cf. Sym. Pr. 39 Is. 715, etc.), or éxxaxetv (GFKLP; cf. 
Sym. Jer. 18*), see WH. App.? 157 f. From the literal meaning “to be- 
have badly in” (Thayer), évxaxety comes to mean also “flag,” “falter,” 
“tire,” “be weary.” On the wf here, see BMT. 162.—xaXoxout», a 
word found elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. only Lev. 5: (F), is equivalent to 
xaA6« xotety (Lev. sè 1 Cor. 73 f- Phil. 444 etc); it means probably 
not “to confer benefits” (Chrys. Calv. Dob. ef al.) but, as most take 
it, “to do the right.” Elsewhere Paul uses not xadbv xowty (GF; cf. 
Jas. 4'7) but tò xaA5v xorsty (Gal. 6° Rom. 7% 2 Cor. 13”). 


14. ei Ôd tis err. Anticipating the probability (cf. I 5%) 
that some of the idlers would refuse to obey his evangelic utter- 
ance (TQ Xoyo cuv referring especially to v. !?) expressed in this 
letter, he orders the brethren, if the case should arise, to proceed 
to discipline, not with a view to excluding the disobedient among 
the idlers from the brotherhood, but in the hope of inducing them 
to repent and amend their idle ways. (1) First of all, he com- 
mands: onpeiovobe, “designate that man." Just how they are 
to note him, whether in writing or by naming him publicly at 
a meeting, is not explained. (2) Then with an infinitive for an 
imperative (Rom. 12!5 Phil. 3!5), he continues, interpreting the 
a TéAXea Oar of v. 5: pù cvvavapiyvva Oa, avTQ, “let there be no 
intimate association with him." The advance from vovOereiv 
(I 514) to “hold aloof from,” “do not associate with," is necessary, 
and the severer measures are justified. It will be remembered 
that Paul had given orders to the idlers when he was present 
(v. 1° I 4"), had repeated them in the first epistle (I 4115; cf. 
514), and has just reiterated them in a conciliatory manner in 
vv. &12 (cf. vv. 1-5), hinting at the same time (v. 9) that the ma- 
jority must be tactful in their treatment of their delinquent 
brothers. If, however (e ôd), in spite of all this, some of the idle 
brothers persist in disobeying his orders as conveyed by letter 
(I 577), then they must be deprived of intimate association with 
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the rest of their fellows (cf. 1 Cor. 5% !). But even so, absolute 
separation from the companionship of the brethren is not in 
mind; for Paul does not add here, as he does in r Cor. 5", the 
p96 cuver ie; and above all he does add here the significant 
v. 18, (3) Finally, the purpose of the discipline is explicitly men- 
tioned, va évrpazrz “that he may be shamed.” Reformation, 
not exclusion from the brotherhood, is intended. 


ô Adyos Huy (2 Cor. 1!*) could be the equivalent of tò ebayyéirov 
Jua (21); here, however, it refers most probably to that element of the 
message of the gospel which is specified in v. 13, The obedience required 
(cf. Phil. 215) is not to Paul's word as such but to his word as inspired by 
Christ (dv xuglp v. 3). B, ei al., read ójv for 3v; cf. BN in 2 Cor. 6u 
(xagB(a dyiv).—Bid ths éxtotoA ts refers naturally to the present letter 
(so most from Chrys. and Th. Mops. to Dob.); but the presence of the 
article (ths) is not conclusive for this interpretation, as x Cor. 51° shows. 
However, were Paul alluding to a letter that the converts are to send 
him (Erasmus, Calv. Grot. et al.), there would be no point in specifying 
the procedure to be followed (Lün.); and furthermore in that case we 
should expect onerodoe toitoy Bí éxttoA5s; (GF omit ths). The 
phrase did tij¢ éxtotoAfic is to be joined closely with t Aby hudy, the 
article t being supplied on the analogy of I 1! éxxAnolg (ch) bv 09«9.— 
On ef Bé tıs, cf. v. 19%; for the condition, se BMT. 242.—onyatotcbat 
(BA have the imperative; NDGFP the infinitive) is found elsewhere in 
Gk. Bib. only Ps. 4’; it occurs in Polybius and Philo; and frequently 
in papyri, of the signature in writing (e. g. P. Oxy. 42, 5* (A.D. 323) 
ceonuelwpat śuĵ xel). See further, 1 Clem. 43', and Sophocles, Lex. 
sub voc.—svvavaylyvucbar is found elsewhere in the Gk. Bib. only 
I Cor. 5*- u Hos. 7* (A) Ezek. 20!* (A). The command is not direct 
* don't you associate," but indirect “let there be no intimate associa- 
tion with him.” BNA, et al., read the infinitive (not of purpose, but 
equivalent to an imperative); EKLP, et al., have the imperative. 
To relieve the asyndeton, GFKLP, et al., insert xat before pf. In Hos. 7* 
Ezek. 2019, B has the imperative, AQ the infinitive.—4évcoéxetv occurs 
in Gk Bib. only 1 Cor. 4%; the more common í£vroéxec0at is used 
either absolutely or with the accus. (Mk. 12* Lk. 181 Sap. 2!* 7*, etc.); 
for the passive here, compare the refrain in Ps. 34* 691 (39!*) aloyuv- 
Oe(ncav xal évcoaxalnoay. 


15. xal uù ws éxÓpóv xrrX. Even the disobedient idler is a 
brother, and to do the right thing (v. !3) for him means that the 
warning is to be administered in the spirit not of hate but of love. 
“And so” (xal), that is, “that the moral result aimed at (iva 
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évrpamy) may not be hindered, this of course must be the spirit 
and style of your discipline” (Lillie), “regard him not as an 
enemy, but on the contrary warn him as a brother" (cf. I 5% 
vovÜereire ToUs àTdxTovs). This significant sentence is so 
formed that the stress is laid not on the vovÜereire but on the 
wyyeioGe, as if the majority needed a warning as well as the mi- 
nority. Evidently Paul wishes the majority to see as he sees 
that the idlers, even the recalcitrant among them, are brothers, 
not enemies; and to have a care that the discipline be adminis- 
tered in love and with the sole purpose of repentance and reform. 
Furthermore, it now becomes clear that “to keep away from” 
(v. *), and “not to associate with” (v. 14) are far from suggesting 
the removal of the disobedient idlers from the influence of their 
brothers. It is noteworthy that the last word is not réAAeoOaz 
and evvavapuíyvuaÓai, but vovÜereire as in I 5%, the advance 
here being in the words *vyeta6e ws à5eXdóv, a point which the 
brethren appear to have been in danger of forgetting (v. 5; see 
on eipnvevere I 514), 


Chrys., who sees the fatherly heart of Paul manifested in vv. **, is 
inclined to suppose that the admonition is to be given not publicly but 
privately. On tysicOar, see I 5'3; on éyOpédc, cf. Rom. 12%, The dc, if 
not a Hebraism (Bl. 34*; cf. Job 19" hyfoato dé ws orep 6y9o6v, 337° 
41%), is at least pleonastic, marking “the aspect in which he is not to 
be regarded" (Ell.). D, ei al., omit the xat before uh. 


VII. PRAYER (39. 


Now may the Lord of peace himself give you peace continually, 
$n every circumstance. The Lord be with you all. 

16. avro; ĉe kTÀ. The prayer for peace addressed to Christ, 
the Lord of peace, is prompted by the situation which the com- 
mand (vv. *!5) is designed to meet. The command alone, how- 
ever, without the assistance of the indwelling Christ, will not 
suffice to restore harmony within the brotherhood; hence, to 
insure this concord, the Lord of peace himself must give them 
a sense of inward religious peace, and that too continually, in 
every circumstance of life. In the added prayer: "May the 
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Lord (2 Christ) be (sc. éo7@ or en) with you all,” the Taàvrov 
may be intentional (cf. I 5?* II 1%- 1° 315; but note also Rom. 159); 
both the majority and the idlers need the personal presence as 
well as the peace of Christ as a surety for harmony and concord 
within the brotherhood. 
A similar situation evokes a similar prayer to the God of peace in 
I 5u, following the exhortations of 41-5**. On elofyn, see I 1! and 5%; 
on xógtoc = Christ, see 2". GFL, ef al., read 6e6¢ conforming to Paul's 
regular usage (see on I 5%). On ón, cf. Rom. 15* and the note of SH.; 
on dedévæt slohy, cf. Num. 6% Is. 261.—3(à xavté¢ occurs elsewhere 
in Paul only Rom. 111° = Ps. 68"; it is equivalent to ddcaAe(xtue, del, 
mXá&vtots, éY xavtl xapő (cf. the parallelism in Ps. 333); see on I s!* £., 
—ty xavtt toéz (NBEKLP, ei al.) is used elsewhere in Gk. Bib. only 
3 Mac. 7* (A); df. xavtl tobre (Phil. 119 1 Mac. 14%) and xatd xévta 
teóoy (Rom. 31 Num. 18’). As Ven. in 3 Mac. 7*,so ADGF, the Latins, 
Chrys. and Ambst. here have the more common expression év xav:l 
tézy (I 1*). 


VIII. SALUTATION (3%). 


The greeting by the hand of me Paul; this fact is a token of genu- 
ineness in every letter; this is the way I write. 

17. oàc rac uds eTA. It would appear that Paul, like his con- 
temporaries, occasionally wrote (Phil. 19) but regularly dictated 
(Rom. 169) his letters; and that, again like his contemporaries, 
he was in the habit of adding to every dictated letter a few 
concluding words in his own handwriting. Sometimes, and for 
varying reasons, he calls attention to the autographic conclusion, 
thus purposely authenticating his letter; so for example in 1 
Cor. 16% Col. 4!* where as here we have 0 ác rac uos Tj èun xep 
TIlavXov (the genitive being in apposition with éuo implied in 
éun); see also Gal. 6! = Phile. 19 @ypayra ty èun xepl. It is 
not at all necessary to assume in any of these instances that a 
particular suspicion of forgery prompted the summons to atten- 
tion, though it is not inconceivable in our passage that men- 
tion is made of the autographic conclusion in view of the fact 
that some of the idle brethren (I 5?” II 31) may have excused 
their intention to disregard Paul's epistolary injunctions on the 
score that the letter to be read was not genuine. 
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ô dori onpeiov KTÀ. “Not ‘which salutation,’ nor ‘which 
hand, as if 6 were attracted by onueiov; but ‘which auto- 
graphic way of giving the salutation’ " (Lillie). The onpetov = 
“token” refers to what Paul has written in his own hand; it is 
a proof of authenticity. In view of the ancient habit of writing, 
or at least of signing a letter, just as we sign with our pen a letter 
written or typewritten by the stenographer, it is quite unneces- 
sary to limit the scope of the phrase "in every letter." The 
ovTas ypade refers not to the fact but to the manner of the 
autographic conclusion; “mark the handwriting" (Rutherford). 
The Thessalonians had already received a letter from Paul, in 
which, according to epistolary custom, he had himself written 
a few closing words (I 52? or 2:5), His handwriting, which was 
characteristic (Gal. 6"), is assumed to be known. In case of 
necessity, the majority could direct the attention of the recalci- 
trant ainong the idlers to the same hand in I and II. 


Deissmann (Light, 153, 158 f.) calls attention to ancient procedure in 
the matter of writing autographic conclusions in evidence of authen- 
ticity, and properly urges that it is a begging of the question to assume 
that Paul “only finished off with his own hand those letters in which he 
expressly says that he did." In a very brief letter from Mystarion to a 
priest, dated September 13, so (BGU, 37), a reproduction of which is 
given by Deissmann (ibid, 157), the Épouco and the date are written in 
another hand, that is, *in Mystarion's own hand," a circumstance that 
* proves that somebody at that date (about the time of our letter) closed 
a letter in his own hand without expressly saying so." In the Passa- 
lacqua papyrus (Deissmann, BS. 212 f., Witk. 35), a cóugoXov = onyusiov 
is given, as a token of genuineness, to the messenger along with the letter: 
dredy tåg’ ait xal td cbuBodroy cv y. (Deissmann, éuóv); on the 
other hand, there is no parallel for a c6pBoAov = avgaiov as contained 
in the letter itself. The extent of the autographic writing here and else- 
where is uncertain, naturally enough, for we do not possess the original. 
In our passage, Th. Mops. Chrys. Wohl. and others restrict it to v. 19; 
Ell. Lft. Mill. and others include vv. 17-185; Schmiedel, Dob. and others 
include vv. :*!*; and Dibelius includes both v. !* and the date now lost. 
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IX. BENEDICTION (3). 


18. 7j xdpis etd. “The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
you all." The benediction is the same as I 5?* with the exception 
that ?rdvrov is inserted, as in v. !*, to include “the censured as 
well as the steady members" (Moffatt). 


Most codices add a liturgical duhy after byav; BN and a few others 
omit.—The subscription xpd, beccadovinets B (NB), to which GF pre- 
fix éteAéo8m, and to which AKL, et al., add éyedqn dad ’AGnvéy, is late, 
and forms no part of the original letter; see on I 52%. 
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&vxaxaty, II 3". 

&vxavx oat, IT 14. 

évaéataty, I 2", 

évooxlo das tbv xÓptov, T 5%, 

évtoéxecban, II 314. 

éEaxarcdy, II 23. 

t&doyecbat, I 1°. 

cEnyetobar, I 1*. 

&GouOevety, I 5%, 

éEouclav, Eye, II 3°. 

tkw, ot, I 415. 

Exetta, I 47. 

éxt with gen., I r}; with dat., I 3*.* 
4’; with accus., I 21 II 1:* 21. ¢ 5*, 

&xtQaofjoat tiva duy, Kobe «b uh, I 2* 
II 3*. 

éxcBuplta, I 2! 4*. 

éxexoOety lety, I 3°. 

éxtotoAh, I 57 II 2*. 18 31e 1, 

éxtotpépacy zobe tov Bedy, I 1°. 

éxtouvayw yt) zods abtéy, $ Suv, IT 23, 

éxipcvera ths xapouclac, 1j, IT 2*. 

Epyatecbar, I 2° 4, II 3* 19. n. 28, 

Epyov, I 515; (cd) Eovov (ths) xloceuc, 
I 1* II 1; Soy xal byo, II 27. 

lpxecðax, I 1° 2!* and passim. 

&épuxtGusv xal xapaxalo0gsv, I 45; 
dowtGuev 3è duae d3eAgol, I sis 
II 2. 

&cOlevy, II 3%; with dotov, II 3% 13, 

Et, II 25, 

eoa v ve eoa «t, I 3*. 

edayyéAXtoy, th, I 24; with dv, I r* 
II 214; with tod 0e00,I 22- *- ; with 
toU xuplou Suv 'Insoó, II 15; with 
tod Xorotod I 3*. 

&0Boxsty, with infin., I 2° 3'; with 
dat., II 2". 

eb8oxla &yabwobvys, II r1. 

edoyrndwos, I 413. 

edyaorotety, I 1? 29 519; with óge(Ao- 
uv, II 1? 28, 

edyaorotla, I 3°. 
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&gtot&vat, I 53, 

txe, I 1* 3* 4 5^ II 3%; with xpetav, 
I 1* 4*- 38 51, 

£x906«, II 3!*. 

Eos (conj.), II 2. 


Cv, I 1* 3* 576; fato ol Cvcec, I 415. 17, 
Unretv, I a*. 


%, I 2'* II 24. š 

iyelobat, I 59; with ds, II 3", 

15v, II 27. 

huipa, I 55; d huipa, I 54; dxetvn, 
II r'5; tod xupíou, I 52 II 25; ulol 
Tupac, I 55; vuxtd¢ xal tudoac, 
I» 3" II 3*. 

doux tec), I 4% 

Tov x (a, II 3!*. 


04) vet, I 27. 

Oaupáľecðar, II 1'9, 

Oset», I 218 49 II 31°, 

OéAnyua (x00) Geod, I 4? 538, 

Oeod(Baxtoc, I 4°. 

Oebs, passim; Oeds Gav, I 1%; ð Bedc 
toy, I 22 3* II 11-13; Beds xarto, 
Ir II r* (1); ò Beds xal raro 
jv, I r 319 (II 2); dv be 
«xaxol (huay), I 1! II 1!; é tp be 
tov, I 2. 

@ecoadrovixeds, I 1! II r! 

OlBe, I 34 II 1* 7. 

9A (dpi, I 1* 3% 7 II 146, 

Goat, I 5*. 


tog, I 28 411, 

"Inoods, I 1! 415 (ò) xGotoc (hucy) 
"Ingoic, I 2 4*3 II 17 255; I2” 
31: 9 IT 18-185 6 xóptos (huay) 'In- 
sous Xorotés, I x! Igre n 30 185 
I 18 59. 23. 38 II 21.14.16 315 gy 
Xpt Inooũ, I 21* 538, 

Tva, I 2" and passim. 

"Toudata, I 214. 
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"Toudator, I 2%, 
toxGc, II 1°. 


xaü&xso, I 2%; with xal, I 3% 12 45. 

xa0eóSety, I 5°- 7. 10, 

xaO (ter elc, II 24. 

xaðús, I x§ and often in I; II 18; 
xaO xal, I 24 35459 gn II 3. 

xal, passim; xal yåọ, I 34 4° II 3%. 

xatpóe, II 2*; xatgot, I 53; xpd¢ xa- 
eby Seas, I 2". 

xaxby dvxl xaxoü, I 5'8. 

xaAstv, of God, I 212 47 5% IT 24, 

xxAoxorety, II 338, 

naddy, tå, I gt. 

xapü(a, I 2*5 Üyv tç xaoBla, 
I 35 II 2" 38, 

xará with accus., II r! 2*- * 30, 

xataQalveww &x' odpavod, I 4". 

xataAau very, I 54, 

xaxaAs(xec9at, I 3!. 

xacab5toüc0at, II 15. 

xatapyety, II 2*. 

neraotiGev, I 31. 

xateuÂðúveiv thy b8dv xpdc, I 3!; «dq 
napdlag elc, II 3*. 

xatéyew, I 5%; & xacé£yov doct, II 27; 
tb xatéyoy, II 2°. ` 

xauxhosws, otépavog, I 2!*. 

xeicôa elc, I 33. 

xéAeucua, I 4". 

navég, I 21; ylvecbat elc xevdv, I 3*. 

xnpbosety elc gc td ebayyéAtoyv tod 
0to0, I 2°. 

xhéxms, I 5% 4. 

xxqotc, II 1". 

xownOévtes, of, I 415; Bid tod "Incoü, 
I 4; of xotpennevor, I 4". 

xoAax(a, I 2*. 

nxoxt@ytes éy duty, ol, I 5", 

x6xoc, I 35; 6 xóxoc «fj dy&eng, I 15; 
xóxoc xal uóx9oc, I 2* II 3*. 

nxoatety tao xapadécetc, IT au. 

xolvery, II 218, 
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xolos tod Geol, 3 Scxata, IT 1*. 

xv&c0at, I 44. 

xÓoto«, I zeo 3*. 12 40 13. 16.17 52. 19.397 
II 1* 92-18 31.5.4. * 316, See also 
above under év and Inooũc. 

xax bety, I 215. 


Aadety, I 1* 2619; with edayyédcoy, 
I 22. 

Adye, I 415 5? IT 25; AsySpsvoc, II 2*. 

Abyoç, I rs 255 gis II 29.18.17; 8 
Abyoc, I 1* II 3% (huey); Adyos 
dxofic, I 2!5; & Aóvoc tod Oeo), 
I 25; tod xuolou, I 1* (4%) II 33. 

Aorxdy d3eAgot, (cd), I 4! II 33; ol 
Aotxof, I 4° 5°. 

Avestafar, I 4”. 


MaxeBovia, I 1°- * 41*. 

ponpobupety xodc, I 5%, 

WX Xov, xeprocedecv, I 4}: 3, 

papropectar, I 21, 

uaxoxóotov Tuv, «6, II 19, 

u&ptue, Osóc, I 25- 3, 

pebderv, I 57. 

uebuoxéuevot, ot, I 57. 

pédet, I 3*. 

uv, I 218, 

Wécou, ylvecbac éx, II 25; dy joo 
duũv, I 27. 

perá with gen., I 1* 39 s" II 1? 
313- 16. n, 

petadidévar, I 2*. 

ph, I 1* and passim; oò uh, I 4" 53; 
uh zws, I 3°. 

pndé, IT 2? 3%. 

undeic, I 3? 432 II 2* 34, 

umet, I 3* *. 

phre, II 22. 

peuetoðar, II 37 *. 

pinch, I 1* 24, 

uvela, I 1? 3*. 

pyyrovebery, I x* 2* II 28, 

povoy, I 1*- 8 2* II 27, 
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uóvoc, I 3!. 
uóx0oc, xóroç xal, I 2* IT 38. 
wuorttptoy ThS &voulac, tó, II 27. 


wads toU Beo, 5, II 24, 

v«xoóc, I 1!5; ol vexool év Xgtotó, 
I 4^. 

veoéÀv, I 47. 

vyhra I 27. 

vhpety, I 5¢- 8, 

vouderety, I 5:2. 14 IT 318, 

voc, II 2%. 

voy, I 3° II 2°, 

v66, I 2° 31* 52. *- * IT 3° 


dd6¢, I 3". 

ola, I 15 siBévat = "appreciate," 
I 4* 53; efSévar 06v, I 4* II 1*; ol- 
Bate, I 4° II 25; aótol yàp ofSare, 
I 2! 3* 52 II 3°; xa9&xso oare, 
I2"; xaðùs of8ate, I 2*5 35; 1*. 

olxoBoguaiv, I 51. 

olog, I 1*. 

EAs0poc, algvi3toc, I 5*; alóvtog, II 
I*. 

bAcydipuyor, ot, I 514 

bA6xAnpos, I 5%. 

Bro, I 4". 

bots) f, I 5%. 

buslpecBar, I 2*. 

čvoua, of Christ, II 1! 3°, 

dxoloc, I r°. 

Sx, II 15, 

boy, I 5”. 

6p), I 116 238 c5, 

čs, I 1'* and passim. 

doiuc, I 2!*, 

Sores, II 1°. 

Stay, I 5> II 118, 

Ste, I 34 II 3", 

o03é, I 2* 55 II 38, 

Sec, I 1* and passim; òs St, IT 25, 

o6, I 1* and passim. 

odv, dpa, I 5* II 28., 
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odpavér, of, I 11% dx’ oboaved, I 4% 
II 1’, 

ote, I 25 ¢, 

obtoc, passim. 

obcux, I 24.8 4M 17 53 II 3". 

oby(, I 2!*. 

qele with edyaptotety, II 1* 217, 


«&Boc, I 45. 

w&vtote, I 1% 218 3° 4? gi 1 IT x8. n 
2H, 

nape with gen., I 29 4! II 3*- *; xaoà 
Ges, II r°. 

xapayyeAla, I 4%. 

wapayyédaAaty, [ 4 II gs. €. te. 15, 

xap&doatc, II 2" 3*. 

KapoxaAsty, I 2u 3% 7 41. 1919. gn. 14 
II 2" 313, 

xapkxAnots, I 2* II 2!*. 

xapaAau very, I 2 4! TI 3*. 

capauubetcbar, I 21 51, 

xapoucía, 1, of Christ, I 21* 313 415 533 
II 21-5; of the Anomos, II 2*. 

xappnoctecbat, I 21. 

TÄS, I 1* and passim; &v zavrti, I 5'3; 
év xavet tér, I 1°; év xavel toéxqm, 
II 3:5 à xavedc, II 3". 

x&cxetv, I 2" II 15, 

xatto, of God, I 1*5 gil. is II 21-2 
21; figuratively of Paul, I 2". 

Tladdoc, I 1! 2'* II r! 3". 

vtto& o, I 355; 5 xetoáQov, I 38; df. 
Mt. 4*. 

giure, I 3% * IT 21. 

ve xo(Oauev £v xuplp, IT 34. 

«sol with gen., I 1* and passim. 

vsoutorátacOat, II 35. 

waptxepaAata, I 53. 

weptAstxéuevot, ol, I 47; alc, I 4%. 

«souxacaty, I 4!; lws «o0 0500, I 213; 
étáxtws, II 3%; adoynudwoe, I 
4, 

«sovkolnot, S6Ene, II 215 owtnelas, 
I s*. 
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vtotoosóetv, I 315; padov, I 41-9, 

«t9tocotéous, I 2". 

XiuteÜety t peddac, II 213; «f &A»- 
Belg, II 215; with 8r, I 415; ol mto- 
tedvovtec, I 1! 21*- 15; ol «toceócavtes, 
II 115. xtocaóac9a, I 2* II 1. 

ví(ccte, $, II 35; ġ xioric bpd, I 1* 
(à) pds TOY Oedyv) gt 5.6.7. 10 II r*- 5 
zistis dAnBelac, II 233; (td) Eoyov 
(ths) xlovews, I 1* II 14; zist 
xal dyéxn, I 3° 5%; dxopovy xal 
glong, II 14. 

xtotas b xaAGy bud ds, I 5%; toto 
dé darey b xóptoc Sc, II 3*. 

«XA&vo, I 2* II 2". 

x)uovátaty, I 3!* II r. 

KAsovextety, I 4*. 

xreoveEla, I 25, 

xAnoopopla, I 1*. 

zAnoody, II r". 

xvetua &ytov, I 1*-5; «b xveüya adtod 
cd Eywov, I 45; «b vega, I s!5 
xvedua, II 2*355 xveüna, uxt, 
oua, I 59; «b xveipa ToU eté- 
ætoç axo), II 2°. 

otely, Ir: 41* gu. 26 II 3*. 

TOMA, év, I 1% * 20; dy xo) I 
21. 

xovnoós, I 5* II 3*; 6 xovnpós, II 3*. 

oovsí(a, 3j, I 43. 

xocé, I 2*. 

xpaypa, Tó, I 4*. 

xpkocety th Ba, I 41, 

Keoatxoy, I 4°. 

xpototéuevor dudy, ol, I 518. 

gpohéyety, I 34, 

nooxkoyaty, I 2%, 

xoc with accus., I 1* and passim, 
«obe Tò uh with infin., I 2° II 38, 

xpocevyal, at, I 13. 

xpocedyecGat, I 51* IT 1155; I 5% IT 33, 

«XQ6ourxovy, I 21]; (ety «b xpócukov 
Spaov, I 217 315; dxb xoocórKou xu- 
elou, II 1*. 
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zpbpacts, I 28, 

xpopntelat, I 5™. 

Koopirat, I 215. 

xocyov, I 4" II z. 

*ugl gAov6c, év, II 1*. 

GS, I 1*; (x5) xác Set, I 4! II 3*. 


pó«cOat éx, I 115; áxéó, II 32. 


ca(vecQat, I 3*. 

cadebecbar drd toG voóc, II 2*. 

okAxcyE beo, I 4". 

Latavas, 5, I 21* II 2*. 

oQevvóvat, I 5!*. 

céQacyua, IT 24. 

omeia xal tépata, II 2°; onuetoy, 
II 3°. 

omutoũobat, II 314 

DrAovavés, I r! II 14 

oxsüoc, Th, I 4*. 

oxétos, I 54 *. 

oxovddtety, I 217, 

otéyety, I 3! §, 

otédAecbat, II 3°. 

otépavos xauyfjsus, I 219, 

othxety, II 2%; éy xuply, I 3%. 

otnpletv xapdlac, Y 3” (II 27); otnel- 
Qv with xagaxaAeiv, I 3* II 2"; 
with quA&ccsty, II 3*. 

oténa, II 2*. 

auugudétys, I 215, 

ody aótQ, I 4; adv xuplp, I 47; dua 
cóv, I 41! 519, 

cuvavau.Urvuc9at, IT 314. 

cuvepyds¢ tod 8205, I 3*. 

owGecbat, I 21$ IT 219, 

coax, I 5%, 

curcnola, I 5*. IT 218, 


taxéws, I 23. 

téxva, I 27-11, 

tédoc, elc, I 21. 

tépaxa, onueta xal, II 2*. 
«nob», I 59. 
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*t0évat afc, I 5°. 

Tuh, I 4*. 

Tu.66eoc, I 1! 3*- IT 11. 
«(vaty 3txyy, II 1*. 

tls, I 43; tis áo, I 2!* 3° 
«tc, I r8 2* 538 II 23 39. 10. 11. 14 
soryaoouy, I 4*. 

«otoUcos, II 33%, 

*6xo«, I r1*. 

«6xe, I 5° II 28, 

sotyarv xal SoEalecbar, II 31 
spéxog, IT 2? 31, 

toons, I 27. 

roxoc, I 1! IT 3°. 


ógo(CecOat, I 2%. 

vlog ato, b, I 115 & utbs «fj; dr- 
wAslas, II 23; utol hudac, potó, 
I s*. 

ÓxaxoÓetv tH sdayyeAlp, II 15 «à 
Adyy ty, II 31. 

bxéo with gen., I 3? II 148 21, 

OxepalpecOat, II 24. 

dxepavEdvatyv, II 1. 

dxepBalvery, I 4*. 

Üxepexvsotogo0, I 319 518, 

0xó with gen., I 1* 2*. 4 IT 215, 

Üxouovi) vf, £Ax(boc, 4, I 18; dxo- 
pow) xal «loci, II 14; ġ 0xopovi) 
cod Xprotod, II 35. 


botephuata, tå, I 32°, 


qve, I 216 418, 
gtrAaseApla, I 4°. 
gtAtuart dylp, iy, I 5%, 
eer xot, I 2°. 
ptaotietoOar, I 4, 
qAoyóç, év xuol, II 18. 
quA&ccsty dró, IT 33. 
gwy dpxayyédou, I 4'8. 
qurcóe, ulol, I 5*. 


xalpsw, I 3* 51*. 
Xape, I 18 219. 2 3°. 
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xác, I 11 5*9 TI 12. 12 216 30, gaidoc, II 2°. 1 

xelo, I 4" II 37. quxf à, I 5%; duyal, I 2*. 
xpalav, Exer, I 1* 4° 2 St. eb, I 52. 


Xptotóc, I 1! and passim; see under 
"Insoüc; év Xowté, I 455; bv Xororó 
"Insoó, I 2% 5; év xoplap "Imooü 
Xowté, II 3%. 

xpbver xal xatool, I 5}, 


Gocc, odc xarpév, I 211, 

òs, I 24 € 7- " IT 2 35, 

àc, conj., I 2. 9; é Ste, II 2. 
Soxeo, I 5%. 

Sore, I 455; with infin., I 1?-* II 1424 
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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


HEOLOGY has made great and rapid advances 

in recent years. New lines of investigation have 
been opened up, fresh light has been cast upon 
many subjects of the deepest interest, and the historical 
method has been applied with important results. This 
has prepared the way for a Library of Theological 
Science, and has created the demand for it. It has also 
made it at once opportune and practicable now to se- 
cure the services of specialists in the different depart- 
ments of Theology, and to associate them in an enter- 
prise which will furnish a record of Theological 
inquiry up to date. 


This Library is designed to cover the whole field of 
Christian Theology. Each volume is to be complete 
in itself, while, at the same time, it will form part of a 
carefully planned whole. One of the Editors is to pre- 
pare a volume of Theological Encyclopædia which will 
give the history and literature of each department, as 
well as of Theology as a whole. 
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The Library is intended to form a series of Text. 
Books for Students of Theology. 


The Authors, therefore, aim at conciseness and com- 
pactness of statement. At the same time, they have in 
view that large and increasing class of students, in other 
departments of inquiry, who desire to have a systematic 
and thorough exposition of Theological Science. Tech- 
nical matters will therefore be thrown into the form of 
notes, and the text will be made as readable and attract- 
ive as possible. 


The Library is international and interconfessional. It 
wil be conducted in a catholic spirit, and in the 
interests of Theology as a science. 


Its aim will be to give full and impartial statements 
both of the results of Theological Science and of the 
questions which are still at issue in the different 
departments. 


The Authors will be scholars of recognized reputation 
in the several branches of study assigned to them. They 
will be associated with each other and with the Editors 
in the effort to provide a series of volumes which may 
adequately represent the present condition of investi- 
gation, and indicate the way for further progress. 


CHARLES A. BRIGGS 
STEWART D. F. SALMOND 
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